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CHAP. 

Summon an hundred horse by break of day. 

To loait our pleasure at the castie s^Ues. —Douglas. 

N DER the reign of the last Stuarts, there was 
in anxious wish on the pan of Government to 
.jounteract, by every means in their power, the 
strici or puritanical spirit which had been the chief 
characteristic of the republican government, and to 
revive those feudal institutions which united the vassal to 
the liege lord, and both to the crown. Frequent mus¬ 
ters anti assemblies of the people, both for military 
e:*' «l3if^and for sports and pastimes, were appointed by 
authority. The interference, in the latter case, was im¬ 
politic, to say the least; for, as usual on such occasions, 
the consciences which were at first only scrupulous, 
became confirmeic in their opinions, instead of giving 
way to the temivs of authority ; and the youth of both 
sexes, to whom the pipe and tabor in England, or the 
bagpipoiix 'Scotland, would have been in themselves an 
irresistible temptatfbn, were enabled to set them at 
defiance, fsom the proud consciousness that they were, 
at thepsame time, resisting an act of council To compel 
men dance and be merry by authority, has rarely 
succeeded even on board of slave-ships, where it was 
formerly sometimes attempted by way of inducing the 
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OLD MORTALITY. 

wretched captives to a^jitate tlieir limbs and restore thr 
circulation, during the few minutes they were permitted 
to enjoy the fresh air upon deck. The rigour of the 
strict Calvinists increased in proportion to the wishc; ot 
the Government that it should be relaxed. A judaical 
observance of the Sabbath—a supercilious condemnation 
of all manly pastimes and harmless recreations, as well 
as of the profane custom of promiscuous dancing, that is, 
of men and women dancing together in the same party 
(for I believe they admitted that the exercise might be 
inoffensive if practised by the parties separately)—distin¬ 
guishing those who professed a more than ordinary share 
of sanctity. They discouraged, as far as lay in their 
power, even the ancient wappenschaws, as they were 
termed, when the feudal array of the county was called 
out, and each crown-vassal was required to appear with 
such muster of men and armour as he was bound to 
make by his fief, and that Under high statutory penal¬ 
ties. The Covenanters were the more jealous of those 
assemblies, as the lord lieutenants and sheriffs under 
whom they were held had instructions from the Govern¬ 
ment to spare no pains which might render them agree¬ 
able to the young men who were thus sunui.s. 1 
together, upon whom the military exercise of the morn¬ 
ing, and the sports which usually closed the evening, 
might naturally be supposed to have » seductive effect. 
The preachers and proselytes of the more rigid 
Presbyterians laboured, therefore, by aution, renion- 
strance, and authority, to dimmish the attendance upon 
these summonses, conscious that in doinfe * 0 , they 
lessened not only the apparent, but ‘ the actual strength 
of the Government, by impeding the extension of that 
esprit de corps which soon unites young men who are in 
the habit of meeting together for manly sport, oi mili¬ 
tary exercise. They, therefore, exerted themselves ear¬ 
nestly to prevent attendance on these occasions by those 
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OLD MORTALITY. 

^*>.'10 could find any possible excuse for aVjsence, and were 
especially severe upon such of their hearers as more 
curiosity led to be spectators, or love of exercise to be 
piytakers, of the array and the sports which took place. 
Such of the gentry as acceded to these doctrines were 
not alw'ays, however, in a situation to be ruled by thorn. 
I'hc commands of the law were imperative ; and the 
privy council, who administered the executive power in 
Scotland, were severe in enforcing the statutory penalties 
against the crown-vassals who did not appear at the 
periodical wappenschaw. The landholders were com¬ 
pelled, therefore, to send their sons, tenants, and vassals 
to the rendezvous, to the number of horses, men, and 
spears, at which they were rated ; and it frequently hap- 
X>ened, that notwithstanding the strict charge of their 
ciders, to return as soon as the formal inspection was 
over, the young incn-at-arms were unable to re^^ist the 
icinptation of sharing in the sports which succeeded 
the muster, or to avoid listening to the prayers read in the 
churches on these occasions, and thus, in the opinion of 
their repining parents, meddling >^'ith the accursed thing 
which IS an abomination in the sight of the Lord. 

sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding the 
wappenschaw of a wild distnct, called the Upper Ward 
of Clydesdale, on a haugh or level plain, near to a royal 
borough, the nan^ of which is no way essential to my 
story, on the mc^-ning of the 5th of May, 1679, when our 
ziarrative cornr icnccs. When the musters had been 
made, and duiy reported, the young men, as was usual, 
were to in various sports, of which the chief was to 
shoot 5 the popiii^ay, an ancient game formerly prac¬ 
tised with archery, but at this period with firearms. 
This^was the figure of a bird, decked with party-coloured 
featl^rs, so as to resemble a popinjay or parrot. It was 
suspended to a pole* and served for a mark at which the 
competitors discharged their fusees and carabines in 
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OLD MORTALITY. 

rotation, at the distance of sixty or seventy paces. He 
whose ball brought down the mark, held the proud 
title of Cajitairi of the Poi>]njay for the remainder of 
the day, and was usually escorted in triumph to the most 
reputable change-house in the neighbourhood, whcic 
the evening was closed with comiviality, conducted 
under his auspices, and, if he was able to sustain it, at 
his expense. 

It will, of course, l>e supposed, that the ladies of the 
country assembled to witness this gallant sliifc, those 
excepted who held the stricter tenets of puritanism, and 
would therefore have deemed it criminal to afford coun¬ 
tenance to the profane gambols of the maligiuint.s. 
T^andaus, barouches, or tilburies, there were none in 
those simple days. The lord lieutenant of the county (a 
personage of ducal rank) alone pretended to the magni¬ 
ficence of a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tar¬ 
nished gilding and sculpture, in shape like the vulgar 
picture of Noah’s ark, dr.iggcd by eight long-tailed 
Flanders mares, bearing eight insides and six ouisides. 
The insides were their Graces in person, tw'o maids of 
honour, two children, a chaplain stuffed into a sort of 
lateral recess, formed by a projection at the dooi the 
vehicle, and called, from ito appearance, the boot, and 
an equerry to his Grace ensconced in the corresponding 
convenience on the opposite side. ^ coachman and 
three postilions, who wore short swe, ds, and tie-wigs 
with three tails, had blunderbusses slungt behind them, 
and pistols at their saddle-bow, conducted the equi¬ 
page. On the foot-board, behind this moving rnansion- 
kouse, stood, or rather hung, 1 .1 triple iilc, six 
lacqueys in rich liveries, armed up to the teeth. The 
rest of the gentry, men and women, old and y^iing, 
were on horseback, followed by their servants ; the 
company, for the reasons already assigned, was rather 
seicct than numerous. 
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OLD MORTALITY, 

Near to the enormous Icathc-rn vehicle which we have 
attempted to describe, vindicating^ her title to precedence 
over the untitled gentry of the country, might be seen the 
sol^r palfrey of Lady Margaret Bcllcnden, bearing the 
erect and primitive form of I,ady Margaret liersclf, 
decked in those widow’s weeds which the good lady had 
never laid aside since the execution of her husband for 
his adherence to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair- 
haired Edith, who was generally allowed to be the 
prettiest lass in the Upper Ward, appeared beside her 
aged relative like Spring placed close to VVmtci. Her 
black Spanish jennet, which slie managed with much 
grace, her gay riding-dress, and laecd sidc-saddle, hafl 
been anxiously prepared to set lier forth to the best 
advantage. But the elii-^eriiig profusion of ringlets, 
which, escaping from under her cap, were only con¬ 
fined by a green ribbon from wantoning over her 
shoulders ; her cast of features, soft and feminine, yet 
not without a certain expression of playful archness, 
which redeemed their sweetness from the cliaige of in¬ 
sipidity •sometimes brought against blondes and blue-eyed 
IjLaifiics,—these attracted more admiration from the 
western youth than cither the splendour of her equip¬ 
ments or the figure of her palfrey. 

The attendanerf of these distinguished ladies was 
rather inferior to \heir birth and fashion in those times, 
as it consisted only of two servants on horseback. The 
truth was, that the good old lady had been obliged to 
make a]^ !ier dome«;iic servants turn out to complete the 
quota which her barony ought to furnish for the muster, 
and m which she would not for the universe have been 
founc> deficient. The old steward, who, in steel cap 
and jhek-boots, led, forth her array, had, as ho said, 
sweated blood and water in his efforts to overcome the 
scruples and evasions the moorland farmeis. who 
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ou^ht to have furnished men, horbc, and harness, on 
the^c occasions. iXt last their dispute came near to an 
op<Mi declaration of hostilities, the incensed Episcopa¬ 
lian bestowinf^ on the recusants the whole thundtrs 
of the coinrnination, and rcceivinjj from them, in 
return, the denunciations of a Calvinistic cxcommuni- 
t.ition. What was to be done? To punish the refrac¬ 
tory tenants would have been easy cnoutjh. The privy 
council would readily have imposed fines, and sent a 
troop of horse to collect them. But this would have 
been callin^y the huntsman and hounds into the garden to 
kill the hare. 

“For,” said Harrison to hirns(‘If, **the carles have 
little enough gear at ony rate, and if I call in the red¬ 
coats and take away wliat little they have, how is my 
worshipful lady to get her rents paid at Candlemas, 
which IS but a difficult matter to bring round even in the 
acst of times ? ” 

So he armed the fowler and falconer, the footman and 
the ploughman, at the home farm, with an old dninken 
cavalicTing butler, who had served with the late Sir 
Ricliard under Montrose, and stunned the fairiily.mightly 
with Ins exploits at Kilsythe and Tipperrnoor, anti 
w'.is the only man in the party that had the smallest zeal 
for the work in hand. In this manner, and by recruiting 
one or two latitudinarian poachers •' nd black-fishers, 
IMr. Harrison completed the quota of men which fell to 
the share of Lady Margaret Bcllcnden, as liferenlrix ot 
the barony of Tillietudle i and others. But when the 
steward, on the morning of the eventful day, h*ii mus- 
tei ed his troupe dorie before the iron" gate of the tower, 
the mother of Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman ap¬ 
peared, loaded with the jack-boots, buff coat, and'other 
accoutrements which had been issued forth foi the 
.service of the day, and laid them before the steward; 
demurely assuring hi^i, that “whether it were the colic, 
6 
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or a qualm of conscicmco, she; coiildna tnk upon hc'r to 
decide, but sure it uas, Cuddie had been in sair straits 
ri' nicht, and she couldna say he was muckle better 
n*orning. The linger of Heaven," she said, “ was in it, 
and her bairn should gang on nae sic errands." Pain'^, 
'penalties, and threats of dismission, were denounced la 
vain ; the mother was obstinate, and Cudrhe, who under¬ 
went a domiciliary visitation for the purpose of vcrifyin^i 
his state of body, could or would answ'er only by deep 
groans. Mause, who had been an ancient domestic in 
the family, was a sort of favourite with Lady Margaret, 
and presumed acconlingly. Lady Mari;.uct had hersei.’ 
set forth, and her authority could not be appealed to. 
In this dilemma, the good genius of the old butler 
suggested an expedient. 

“He had se;cn mony a braw callant, far K?ss than (iuse 
Gibbie, tight brawly under Montrose. What for no lak 
Guse Gibbie ? " 

This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, who 
had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old hen- 
wife ; for in a Scottish family of that day there was a 
wondetful substitution of labour. This urchin being 
€3nt for from the stubble-field, was hastily muffled m the 
buff coat, and girded rather to than xvith the sword of a 
full-grown man, his little legs plunged into jack-boots, 
and a steel cap p|lt upon his head, which seemed, from 
its size, as if it had been intended to extinguish him. 
Thus accoutred, he was hoisted, at his own earnest 
request, upon the quietest horse of the party; and, 
prompt J and supported by old Gudyill the butler, as his 
front file, he passed muster tolerably enough; the 
sheriff not caring to examine too closely the recruits of 
so well-affected a person as Lady Margaret Bellenden. 

T 0 tlie above cause it was owing that the personal 
retinue of Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amounted 
only to two lacqueys, with which diminished train she 
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wotil<L cn any other occasion, have been much ashamed 
to appear in public. But, for the cause of royalty, she 
was ready at any time to have made the most unreserved 
personal sacrifices. She had lost her husband and 
promising sons in the civil wars of that unhappy period ; 
but she had received her reward, for, on his route through 
the west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in the unfortu¬ 
nate field oi Worcester, Charles the Second had actually 
breakfasted at the Tower of Tillictudlem—an incident 
^^hlch fonned, from that moment, an inij^ortant era in 
the life of Lady Margaret, who seldom afterwards par¬ 
took of that meat, either at home or abroad, without 
detailing the whole circumstances of the royal visit, 
not forgetting the salutation which his Majesty conferred 
on each side of her face, though she sometimes omitted 
to notice that he bestowed the same favour on two 
buxom serving-wcnches who appeared at her back, 
elevated for the day into the capacity of waiting gentle¬ 
women. 

These instances of royal favour were decisive ; and if 
IjSLdy Margaret had not been a confirmed royalist al¬ 
ready, from sense of high birth, influence of education, 
and hatred to the opposite party, through whom she- 
had suffered sucli domestic calamity, the having given a 
breakfast to majesty, and received the royal salute in 
return, were honemrs enough of themi^lves to unite her 
e.xclusively to the fortunes of the Stuarts. These were 
now, in all appearance, triumphant ; but Lady Margaret's 
zeal had adhered to them through the worst of times, 
and was ready to sustain the same s^gverities oLuortune 
should their scale once more kick the beam. At present 
she enjoyed, in full extent, the military display of the 
force which stood ready to support the crown,*'and 
stifled, as well as she could, the mortification she iblt at 
the unworthy desertion of her own retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and the 
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representatives of snndjy rmcn-iit love'll f.imilies wlio were 
upon the groiinil, by wliom she w.is lield in hi*jh re¬ 
verence : and not a youn^ in.in of rank pass(v_l bv tlieni 
yi the course of the nnistor, but he carried his liody 
more erect in the saddle, and threw his horse uptin its 
haunches, to display his own horsenianslnji .md tlie 
perfect billini^ of his steed to the best ad%anlii^f‘ in the 
eyes uf Mi^s F.dith HiMlendi'n. lint the youn^jf cavah('rs, 
distins^uished liy Intjli descent and undoubted loyalty, 
attracted no more attention from Edith than die l.aws of 
courtesy pereinptonlv demanded ; and she turned an in¬ 
different ear to the f omphinents with which she wa, 
addressed, most of vvliieh were little the worse tor the 
wear, thoiif;h borrowed for the nonce from the labonoiii 
and long-w’indeil romances of Calpnmcde and Scuden. 
the mirrors in which the youth of that aije di lieJUt'd to 
ilrcss themselves, ere Folly had thrown her ballast over¬ 
board, and cut down her vessels of the first-rate, sucli as 
the romances of Cyrus, Cleopatra, and others, into small 
craft, drawini^ as little water, or, to spe.ak more plainly, 
consuming; as little time, as the little cockboit in which 
the ijLMitlc reader has deiipicd toemhaik It w.;s, lunv- 
ever, the decree of fate ih.-it Miss Hcllcndcn should not 
continue to evince the same cqiiamniity the conclusion 
of the day. 


CHAP. II. 


Horseman am/ Aof se confess'd fhe bitter fang, 

Aful arms and 7vamorfell ivft/i hollo^v clang. 

Pleasures ox*' Hop-I. 



gfone 


HEN the military evolutions had been 
through tolerably well, allowing for the .awk¬ 
wardness of men and of horses, a loud shout 
announced that tlie competitors were about to step forth 
for the game of the popinjay already described. The 
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mast, or pole, having a yard extended across it, from 
which the mark was displayed, was raised amid the 
acclamations of the assembly ; and even those who had 
eyed the evolutions of the feudal militia with a sort i-f 
malignant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination to the 
royal cause in which they were professedly embodied/ 
t uuld not refrain from taking considerable interest in the 
SI life which was now approaching. They crowiled to¬ 
wards the goal, and criticised the; appearance of each 
competitor, as they advanced in succession, discharged 
t’leir pieces at the mark, and had their good or bad 
address rewarded by the laughter or applause of the 
spectators. But when a slender young man, dressed 
w'lth great simplicity, yet not without a certain air of pre¬ 
tension to elegance and gentility, approached the station 
with his fusee m his hand, his daik-grecn cloak thrown 
J»ack over his shoulder, his laced ruff and feathered cap 
indicating a superior rank to the vulgar, there was a 
murmur of intciest among the spectators, whether alto¬ 
gether favourable to the young adventurer, it wa5; diflicult 
to discover. 

" Ewhow, sirs, to see his father’s son at the like thae 
f«-arless follies 1 ” was the ejaculation of the elder and 
more rigid puritans, whose curiosity had so lar overcome 
their bigotry as to bring them to the playground. But 
the generality viewed the strife hiss mo^'joscly, and were 
contented to wish success to the son of a deceased Pres¬ 
byterian leader, without strictly examining the propriety 
of his being a competitor f r ihe prize. 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first dischc\j[ge of 
his piece the green adventurer struck tllo popinjay, being 
the first palpable hit of the day, though several balls had 
passed very near the mark. A loud shout of applause 
ensued. But the success was not decisive, it being neaes- 
sary that each who followed should have his chance, and 
that tliose who succeeded in hitting the mark, should 
20 
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renew the strife among thomsf'lvcs, till one displayed a 
decided superiority over the others. Two only of those 
who followed in order succeeded in hitting the popinjay, 
llie first was a young man of low rank, heavily built, 
and who kept his face mufllcd in his grey cloak ; the 
second a gallant young cavalier, remarkable for a hand¬ 
some exterior, sedulously decorated for the day. lie 
had been since the muster in close attendance on T^icly 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, and had left them with 
an air of indifference, when L.ady Margaret had asked 
whether there was no young man of family and hjyal 
Xirinciples who would dispute the prize with the two lafls 
who had been successful. In half-a-minute, young Lord 
Kvandale threw himself from his horse, borrower! a gun 
from a servant, and, as we have already noticed, bit tlie 
mark. Great was tlie interest excited Viy the nmewal of 
the contest between the three candidates who had been 
hitherto successful. The state eciuipage of the Duke was, 
with some difficulty, put in motion, and approached 
more near to the scene of action. The riders, biuh 
male and female, turned their lioiscs’ heads in the same 
dircctfon,- and all eyes were bent upon the issue of the 
trial ol skill. 

It was the etiquette in the second contest, that the 
competitors should t.akc their turn of firing after thaw mg 
lots. The firskrell upon the young plebraan, who, as he 
look his stand, half-uncloaked his rustic countenance, 
and said to the gallant in green, " Ye sec, Mr. Henry, if 
it were ony other day, I could hae wished to miss for 
your iake, but J^inny Dennison is looking at us, sae I 
maun do my best.” 

He took Ills aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark 
so nearly, that the pendulous object at which it was 
directed was seen*to shiver. Still, however, he had not 
hit it, and with a downcast look he withdrew bimselJ 
from further competition, and hastened to disayjpcai 
11 
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from t)ie RssemlDlv, ns if fearful of beinpr recognised. 
The green chasscu* nevt advancccl, and hii> ball a second 
lime struck the i)()pinjay. All shouted ; and from the 
outskirts of the assembly arose a cry of I'he good ofd 
C-Luse for ever i *’ 

Willie the dignitaries bent their brows at these exulting 
fill outs of the thsaffected, the young Lord Evan dale ad¬ 
vanced again to the hazard, and again was successful. 
The shouts and congiatulations of the woll-alfcctcd and 
anstocratical part of the .iiulicaice attended his success ; 
but still a subsequent tnal of skill remained 

The green marksman, as if determined to biing the 
affair to a decision, took his horse from a person who held 
him, having previously look^'d carefully lo the security of 
his girths and tlie fitting of his .saddle, vaulted on his back, 
and motioning with his hand for the bystanders to make 
way, set spurs, passed the place from which he was to 
fire at a gallop, and, as he passed, threw up the reins, 
turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his carabine, 
and brought down the pojunjay. J ^ord Evan dale imitated 
his example, although many around him said it was an 
innovation on the established practice winch lie Was not 
obliged to follow. But his skill was not so perfect, or 
his horse was not so well trained. The animal swerved 
at the moment his master fired, and the ball mi.ssed the 
popinjay. Those who had been siirprisN^ by the address 
of the green marksman, were now equally pleased by his 
courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from the last shot, and 
proposed to his antagonist that it should not be counted 
as a hit, and that they should renew tl|/^ contest oi?Yoot. 

“ 1 would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well 
bitted, and, probably, as well broken to the exercise, as 
yours,” said the young Lord, addressing liis antagonist. 

Will you do me the honour to use him for the he.xt 
trial, on condition you will lend me yours ? " said the 
young gentleman. 

12 
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Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this courtesy, 
as conscious how much it would dimmish the value of 
v^ptory: and yet unable to suppress his wish to redeem 
his reputation as a marksman, he arldccl, " that al¬ 
though he renounced all pretensions to the honour of the 
day” (which he said somewhat scornfully), "yet if the 
victor had no particular objection, he would willingly 
embrace his obliging oficr, and change liorscs with him, 
for the purpose of trying a shot for love.” 

As he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss Fallen- 
den, and Ir.idition says that the eyes of the young 
tirailleur travelled, though more co\ertly, in the same 
direction. The young Lord's last trial was as unsuc¬ 
cessful as the former, and it was with difliculty that he 
preserved the tone of scoinlul indifiterencii which he had 
hitherto assumed. But conscious of the iidicuJe which 
attaclies itself to the resentment of a losing party, he le- 
turned to his antagonist the horse on which he had nude 
his last unsuccessful attempt, and received b.ick his own : 
giving, at the same time, thanks to liis competitor, who, 
lie said, Jiad re-established Ins favourite horse in his gofid 
Opinion, for he had been in great duUiger of transfoinng 
to the poor nag the blame of an inferiority, w^hich every 
one, as well as himself, must now be satisfied remained 
with llie ndor.laving made this speech, in a tone in 
which mortificaiioii assumed the veil of indifference, he 
mounted his horse and rode oft' the ground. 

As IS the usual way of the world, the applause and 
attention even of those whose wishes had lavoured Lord 
Kvamialc, were, i^ion his decisive discomfiture, transfernjd 
to his triumphant rival. 

Who is he? what is his name? " ran from mouth to 
mcyith among the gentry who were present, to few of 
whom he was personally known. IIis style and title 
having soon transpired, and being within that class whom 
a great man might notice without derogation, four of the 
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Duke's friends, with the obi'dierit start which poor 
Malvoho ascribes to his iiiiai;inary retinue, made out to 
lead the victor to his presence. As they conducted hip 
in triumph through the crowd of spectators, and stunned 
him at the same lime with thtir compliments on his. 
success, he chanced to pass, or rather to be led, immedi¬ 
ately in front of Ivady Marg*iret and her grand-daughter. 
The Captain of the Popinjay and Miss Belicnden coloured 
like crimson, as the latter returned, with embarrassed 
courtesy, the low inclination which the victor made, even 
to the saddlebow, in passing her. 

**Do you know that young person?" said Lady 
Margaret. 

** I—I—have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and— 
and elsewhere, occasionally," staniinercd Miss Edith 
Bellenden. 

••I hear them say around, me," said Lady Margaret, 
** that the young spark is llie nephew of old Alilnwood." 

**The son of the late Colonel Morion of Milnwood, 
who commanded a regiment of horse with great courage 
at Dunbar aiul Inveikeilhing," said a gentleman w^ho 
sale on horseback beside Lady Margaict. 

“Ay, and who, before that, fought (or the Covenanters 
both at Marston Moor and Philiphaugh," said Lady 
Margaret, sighing as she pronounced the last fatal words 
whicli her husband's death gave her siJeh sad reason to 
fciii ember. 

“Your ladyship’s mcnioiy is just," said the gentle¬ 
man smiling; “ but it were well all that were forgot 
now. t ^ 

“//I? ought to remember it, Gilbcrtscleugh," returned 
Lady Margaret, “and dispense with intruding him,self 
into the company of those to whom his name must byng 
unpleasing recollections." ' 

“You forget, my dear lady," said her nonienclator, 
** that the young gentleman comes to discharge suit and 
If 
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^crvicc in name ot Ins uncle. 1 would every estate in the 
country sent out as pretty a fellow." 

“ His uncle, as well as his umquhile father, isaround- 
lietgi, I presume/’ said Lady Mari^aret. 

“lie is an old miser," said Gilbertscleugh, “with 
whom a broad piece would at any time weigh down 
political opinions, and therefore, although probably some- 
w'hat against the grain, he sends the young gentleman to 
attend the muster, to save pecuniary trains anil i^nalties. 
As for the rest, I suppose the youngster is happy enough 
to escape here for a dny from the dulness of the old house 
at Miliiwood, where he secs nobody but his hypochon¬ 
driac uncle and the favourite housekeeper." 

“ Do you know how many men and horse the lands of 
Milnwooil are rated at?" said the old lady, continuing 
her inquiry. 

“ Two horsemen with complete harness," answered 
Gilbertscleugh. 

“ Our land," said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up 
with dignity, “ has always furnished to the muster eight 
men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of 
tlirice the numbci. 1 remember his sacred Majesty King 
fjharles, when he took his disjune at Tillietudlein, was 
particular in inquiring "- 

“ I see the Duke’s carriage in motion/’ said Gilberts¬ 
cleugh, partaking^t the moment an alarm common to all 
Lady Margaret’s friends when she touched upon the 
topic of the royal visit at the family mansion—" I .see the 
Duke’s carnage in motion ; I presume your ladyship will 
take your right of rank in leaving the field. May 1 be 
permitted to con\#y your ladyship and Miss Bollenclen 
home?—Parties of the wuld whigs have been abroad, and 
are -viid to insult and disarm the w^ell-affected w ho travel 
in S|^iall numbers." 

“ We thank yotf, cousin Gilbcrt-sclcugh,’’ said Lady 
Margaret ; “but as we shall have the escort of my own 
15 
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people, I trust we have less need than others to be 
ironble-soinc to our friends. Will you have the goodness 
to order Harrison to bring up our people soniew hat more 
briskly , he rides them towards us as if he were leading 
a funeral procession." 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his lad>‘s 
orders to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting the 
prudence of this command ; but once issued and leceived, 
there was a necessity lor obeying it. He set olf, there¬ 
fore, at a hand-gallo]"), followed by the butler, m such a 
military attitude as became one who had served under 
Moiilruse, and with a look of defiance, rendered sterner 
and fiercer by the inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, 
whicli lie had snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s 
health. an<l confusion to the C'oveiiant, during the inter¬ 
vals of iiiilituy duty. Unhappily this potent refre'^hnient 
wiped away from the tablets of his memory the necessity 
of paying some attention to the distresses and difficulties 
of his rear-file Ooosc Gibbie. No sooner had die horses 
struck a canter, than Gibbie's jack-boots, which the poor 
boy's legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
alternately against the horse's flanks, and, being armed 
with long-rowclled spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, while poor Gibbie’s 
entreaties for aid never reached tlie cap of the too heed- 
le.ss butler, being drowned partly in tKe concave of the 
Steel cap in which his head was immersed, and partly in 
the martial tune of the Gallant Graemes, which Mr. 
Gudyill whistled witli al! his power of lungs. 

The upshot w'a.s, that the steed speoiily took th? matter 
into his own hands, .and having gambolled hither and 
thither to the great amusement of all spectators, s^t off 
at full speed towards the huge family-coach already de¬ 
scribed. Gibbie’s pike, e.scaping from its sling, had fallen 
to a level direction across his hands, which 1 grieve to 
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say, were seeking dishonoural:)le safety in as stiong a 
grasp of the mane as their muscles could manage. His 
casque, too, liad slii)ped completely over his face, so that 
he^saw as little in front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he 
could, it would have availed him little in the circiini- 
rtanccs ; for his horse, as if in league with the disaffected, 
ran full lilt towards the solemn equipage of the Duke, 
which the projecting lancc threatened to perforate from 
window to window, at the risk of transfixing as many in 
its passage as the celcbratetl thrust of Orlando, which, 
according to the Itah.ui epic poet, broached as many 
Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a 
panic shout of mingled terror and wrath was set up by 
the whole equipage, insides and outsides, at once, which 
had the effect of averting the thre.itencd misfortune, d'he 
capricious horse of Goose Gibbie was terrified by the 
noise, and stumbling as he turned short round, kicked 
and plunged violently as soon as he recovered. The 
jack-boots, the original cau.se of the thsaster, maintaining 
the reputation they had acquired when worn by better 
cavaliers, answered every plunge by a fresh prick ot the 
gpurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kept their place 
in the stinuips. Not so Goose Gibbie, who was fairly 
sp'Tned out of those wide and ponderous greaves, and 
precipitated over ^le horse’s head, to the infinite amuse- 
inent of all the spectators. His lance and helmet had 
forsaken him in his fall, and, for the completion of his 
disgrace, Lady Margaret Bellcnden, not perfectly aware 
that it was one of her warriors who was furnishing so 
much entertainmeiH, came up in time to see her diminu¬ 
tive man-at-arms stripped of his lion’s hide,—of the buff- 
coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this me- 
iamorphosis, and could not even guess its cause, her 
surprise and resentment were extreme,—nor were they 
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much moclificcl by th(^ excuses and explanations of het 
steward and butleT. She made a hasty retreat homeward, 
extremely mchtjnant at the shouts and laut’hter of the 
eoinpany, and much disposed to vent her displeasure* on 
rhe refiactory agriculturist whose place Goose Gibbiehad 
so unhappily supplied. The greater part of the genlfy 
now dispersed, the whimsical misfortune which had be¬ 
fallen the gensd’armerie of Tilhctudlem furnishing them 
with huge entertainment on their road liomewiird. The 
horsemen also, in little parties, as their road lay together, 
diverged from the place of rendezvous, excepting such 
as, fiavmg tried their dexterity at the popinjay, were, by 
ancient custom, obliged to partake of a giace-cup with 
ihcir Ciiplam before their dcpaiturc. 


Cll.tP. III. 

At_fairs he played lefore the ^peat ttu n. 

And^aily 7/ ?}t lltctr thc7t^ 

Steel bottiulsy pikcSy and swotd^ shone clear tkeM 

As 07iy bead; ^ 

Ntnu 7vJta. sail play Indore sir nvcit mctiy ^ 

Since J/aolue s a\ ad ! 

Elegy on Hauuie Simpson. 

HE cavalcade of horsemen, their road to the 
little borough town, w'cre preceded by Nicl 
BJane, the town-piper, mounted on his white 
galloway, armed with I is dirk and broadsw'ord, and 
bearing a chanter streaming with as many ribbons as 
would deck out six country belles for^a fair or preaching. 
Kiel, a clean, tight, well-timbered, long-winded fellow, 
had gained the official situation of town-pijier of-r-—- 
by his merit, with all the emoluments thereof ;—namely, 
the Piper's Croft, as it is still callecf, a field of about an 
acre in extent ; five merks, and a new livery coat of the 
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town's colours, yearly ; some hopes of a dollar upon the 
day of the election of magistrates, providing the provost 
were able and willing to afford such a gratuity ; and the 
privilege of paying, at all the respectable houses in the 
nt^'ghbourhood, an annual visit at spring-tune, to rejoice 
their hearts with his music, to comfort his own with 
their ale and brandy, and to beg from each a modicum 
of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel's 
personal, or professional, accomplishments, won the 
he.irt of a jolly widow, who then kept the principal 
change-house in the borough. Her former husband 
having been a strict PresbyU'rian, of such note that he 
usually went among his sect by the name of Gains the 
publican, many of the more rigid were scandalized by 
the profession of the successor whom his relict had 
chosen for a second help-mate. As the browst (or brew¬ 
ing) of the Howff retained, nevertheless, its unrivalled 
rejjutation, most of the old customers continued to give it 
a preference. The character of the new landlord, indeed, 
was of that accommodating kind, which enabled him, 
by close attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel 
pretty steady, amid the contending tides of faction. He 
was a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fellow, 
indilferent alike to the disputes about church and .state, 
and only anxious to secure the good-will of customers of 
every description. But his character, as well as the state 
of the country, will be best under.stood by giving the 
reader an account of the instructions which he issuetl to 
his daUjfhter, a girl about (ughtcen, whom he was initiat¬ 
ing in those cares which had been faithfully discharged 
by his wife, until about six months before our story com¬ 
mences, when the honest woman had been carried to the 
kirkyard. • 

“Jenny," said Nicl Blanc, as the girl assisted to dis¬ 
encumber him of his bagpipes, “ this is the first day tl r.i 
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ye arc to take lbv» of your worthy mother in at- 

lendjuff to the public ; a douce woman she was, civil to 
the customers, and had a good name wi' Whig and Tory, 
baith up the street and doim the street. It will be hard 
for yon to fill her place, especially on sic a thrang day as 
this, hut Heaven's will maun be obeyed. Jenny, what¬ 
ever Milnwood oa’s for, be sure he maun hae’t, for he's 
the Captain o’ tlie Popinjay, and auld customs maun be 
supported ; if he canna pay the lawing himscll, as I ken 
he’s keepit unco short by the head, PU find a way to 
shame it out o' his uncle. The curate is playing at dice 
wi' Cornet Grahame. Be eident and civil to them baith 
—clergy and captains can gie an unco deal o’ lash in 
thae times, where they tak an lll-^v^ll. The dragoons 
will be crying for ale, and they wunna want it, and 
maunna want it—they are unruly chieJds, but they pay 
ane some gate or otlier. 1 gat the humle cow, that's the 
best in the byre, frae black Frank Inglis and Sergeant 
Bothwell, for ten piind Scots, and they drank out the 
priee at ae downsittmg." 

" But, father,” intciruptcd Jenny, "they say the iwa 
reiving loons drave the cow trae the gudewife Bcll’s- 
moor, just because she gaed to hear a field-preaching de 
Sabbath afternoon.” 

“Whisht, ye silhe tawpie 1” said her father; *'we 
hac naething to do how they come ty llie bestial they 
sell—be that atween them and their consciences.—Aweel 
—take notice, Jenny, of that dour, stourdooking carle 
that sits by the check o the ingle, and turns his back on 
a’ men. He looks like ane o’ the hill-folk, for le iw him 
start a wee when he saw the redcoats, and I jalouse he 
wad hac liked to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s a gude 
gelding) was ower sair travailed ; he behoved tb stop 
whether he wad or no. Scr\'e hin? cannily, JennJ*, and ' 
wi’ little din. and dinna bring the sogers on him by 
speering ony questions at him ; but let na him hae a 
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room to himsell—they wad say we were hiding him.— 
For yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll be civil to a' the folk, and 
tak#; nae heed o’ ony nonsense and daffing the young 
lads may say t'ye •—folk in the hostler line maun pit up 
wi' mucklc. Your mithcr—rest her saul!—could pit up 
w'l' as miickle as maist women—but aff hands is fair 
play ; and if onybody be uncivil, ye may gie me a cry.— 
Aweel—when the malt begins to get abooii the meal, 
they’ll begin to speak about government in kiik and 
state, and then, Jenny, they are like to quarrel—Let 
them be doing—anger’s a drouthy passion, and the niair 
they dispute, the mair ale they’ll drink ; but ye were best 
serve them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ browst—it will heat 
llicm less, and they’ll never ken the difference.” 

“Rut, father,” said Jenny, “if they come to lounder 
ilk ither, as they did last time, suldna I cry on you?” 

“At no hand, Jenny ; the rodder gets aye the wars t 
lick in the fray. If the sogers draw their sw'ords, ye’ll 
cry on the corporal and Uie guard ; if the country folk 
tak the tangs and poker, ye’ll cry on the bailie and town- 
officers ;—but in nae event cry on me, lor I am weaned 
wi’ doudling the bag o' wind a’ day, and I am gaiin to 
eat my dinner quietly in the spencc.—And, now I think 
on’t, the Laird of Lickitup (that’.s him that ,sas the laird) 
was speering for .yia' drink and a saut herring—gie him 
a pu’ lx‘ the sleeve, and round into his lug I wad be 
blithe o' his company to dine wi’ me ; he w'as a gude 
customer anes in a day, and wants naething but means 
to be a gude ane again—he likes drink as w'eel as e'er he 
did. And if ye k-m ony puir body o’ our acquaintance 
that's blate for want o’ siller, and has far to gang hame, 
ye n^edna stick to gie them a waiighi o' drink and a 
ban^jock—wee’ll ne'er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a 
house like ours. A fid now, hinny, gang awa’, and serve 
the folk, but first bring me my dinner, and twa chappins 
o* yill, and tha mutchkin stoup o’ brandy.” 
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Havin" thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny ,is 
prime minister, Niel Blane and the laird, once 

his patron, ljut now glad to be his trencher-compaiiion, 
sale down to enjoy them sol \es for the remainder of the 
evening, remote from the bustle of the public room. »■ 

All HI Jenny's department was in full activity. The 
knights of the popinjay received and requited the hos¬ 
pitable entertainment of their captain, who, though he 
spared the cup himself, took care it should go round 
with due celerity among the rest, who might not have 
otherwise deemed themselves handsomely treated. Their 
numhors melted away by degrees, and were at length 
diminished to four or five, who began to talk of breaking 
up their party. At another table, at some distance, sat 
two of the dragoons wliom Niel Blanc had mentioned, 
a sergeant and a private m the celebrated John Grahame 
of Cl.iverliouse's regiment of Life-Guards, r'veii the 
non-commissioned officers and privates in these corps 
were not considered as ordinary mercenaries, but rather 
approached to the rank of the French mous<iuetaiies, 
bfung regarded in the light of cadets, who perforrneil the 
duties of rank-and-fiie with the prospect of cSotaming 
conmiissions in case of distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of good fiimilies were to be found 
In the ranks, a circumstance which ^dded to the pride 
and self-consequence of these troops. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred in the person of the non-com¬ 
missioned ofiiccr in qiitr tion. Ills real name was Francis 
Stewart, but he was universally known by the appellation 
of Bothwell, being lineally descended from the kLst earl 
of that name—not the infamous lover of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, but Francis Stewart, Earl of BothW'ell, 
whose turbulence and repeated conspiracies embarrassed 
the early part of James Sixth's reign, and who at length 
died in exile in great poverty. The son of this Earl bad 
sued to Charles I. for the restitution of part of his 
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father’s forfeited estates, but the grasp of the nobles 
to whom they had been allotted was too tenacious to be 
unclenched. The breaking out of the civil wars utterly 
mii^d him, by intercepting a small pension which 
Charles I. had allowed him, and he died in the utmost 
indigence. Ills son, after having served as a soldier 
abroad and in Britain, and passed through several vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune, was f.iin to content himself with the 
situation of a non-comraissioncd ollicerin the lafc-Guards, 
although lineally descended from llie royal /.imily, the 
father of the forfeited l^'arl of Both well having been a 
natural sou of James V.* Great personal strength and 
dexterity in the use of his arms, as well as the remarkable 
circumstances of his descent, had recommended this man 
to the attention of his officers. But he partook in a 
great degree of the licentiousness and oppressive disposi¬ 
tion, which the habit of acting ns agents for government 
ill levying fines, exacting free quarters, and otherwise 
oppressing the Presbyterian recusants, had rendered too 
general among these soldaws. I'hey were so much ac¬ 
customed to such missions, that lluy conceived them- 
.selves at liberty to commit all mnruier of license with 
ijppunity, as if totally exempted from all law and autho- 
iity, excepting the command of their officers. On such 
occasions Both well was usunllv the most forward. 

It is probable thpt Bothvvell and his companions would 
not so long have remained quiet, but for respect to the 
presence of their Cornet, who commanded the snnill 
party quartered in the borough, and who w’as engaged 
ill a game at dice with the curate of the place. But 
both or these being suddenly called from their amuse¬ 
ment to speak with the chief magistrate upon .some 
urgent business, Bothwcll was not long of evincing his 
^ contempt for the rest of the company. 

“ Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,*' he said to his 
comrade, “to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here 
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this whole evening, without having drank the kinir '^ 
health ? " 

"They have drank the king’s health," said Halliday* 
" I heard that green kail-worm of a lad natri^ his 
Majesty's health." 

" Did he^ " said Bothwcll. "Then, Toni, we'll have 
them drink the Archhishop of St. Andrews' health, and 
do It on their knees too." 

" So we will, by G—! " said flalliday ; " and he that 
refuses it, wc'll ba^e him to the guard-house, and teach 
him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of 
caiabines at each foot to keep him steady." 

" Right, Tom," continued liothwell ; " and, to do all 
things m order. I'll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in 
the mglc-nook.’* 

lie rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broad¬ 
sword under his arm to support the insolence which he 
meditated, placed hirnsrlf in front of the stranger 
noticed by Nicl Blane in his admonitions to his daughter, 
as being, in all probability, one of the hill-folk, or 
refractory Presbyterians. 

" I make so bold as to request of your precision, 
beloved," said the trooper, in a tone of affectyd 
solemnity, and assuming the snuffle of a country 
preacher, "that you will arise from your scat, beloved, 
and, having bent your hams until ^our knees do rest 
upon the floor, beloved, that you will turn o\er this 
measure (called by the profane a gill) of the comfortable 
creature, which the carnal denominate brandy, to the 
health and glonficalion of his Grace the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, the worthy primate o{all Scotland. ' 

All waited for the stranger's answer. His features, 
austere even to ferocity, with a cast of the eye which* 
without being actually oblique, approached near^v to 
squint, and which gave a very sinister expression to his 
countenance, joined to a frame, square, strong, and 
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ciiuscular, though something iindor the middle size, 
seemed to announce a man unlikely to understand rude 
jesting, or to receive insults with impunity. 

'•And what is the consequence/* said he, “if I 
should not be disposed to comply with your uncivil 
request ? " 

“The consequence thereof, beloved," said Bothwell, 
in the same lone of raillery, “will be, firstly, that I will 
tweak thy proboscis or nose. Secondly, beloved, that I 
will administer my fi.st to thy distorted visual optics ; 
and will conclude, beloved, with a piactical applKaiion 
of tl le flat of my sword to the shoulders of the re¬ 
cusant.” 

“ Is it even so?" said the stranger; “then give me 
the cup;’’ and, taking it m his hand, he said, with a 
peculiar expression of voice and manner, “The Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrew's, and the place he now worthily 
holds ;—may ea€h prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James bhaipe ! ’’ 

“ He has taken the te.st," said Palhday, cxultingly. 

“ But with a qualification," said Bothwell ; “I don't 
undersi^ind what the devil the crop-eared whig means ” 

• “ Come, gentlemen/’ said Morton, who became im¬ 
patient of their insolence, “we aic met here as good 
subjects, and on a merry occasion ; and we have a right 
to expect we shall^ot be troubled with this sort of dis¬ 
cussion." 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there were 
strict jpjunctions that the soldiers should give no offence 
to the men who wi^rc sent out to the musters agreeably 
to the council’s orders. So, after honouring Morton 
with*a broad and fierce stare, he said, “Well, Mr. 
Pojtnjay, I shall nqt disturb your reign ; 1 reckon it will 
be out by twelve at night.—Is it not an odd thing, 
Halliday," he continued, addressing his companion. 
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that they slumlri make such a fuss al)ont cracking oT 
their birdin.y^ pieces at a mark which any woman or boy 
could hit .It a day's practice? If Captain Popinjay now, 
or any of his troop, would try a bout cither with'^the 
broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier and 
daggi*r, for a gold noble, the fiist drawn blood, there 
would be some soul in it,—or, zounels, would the 
bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt the stone, 
or throw the axle-tree, if (touching the end of Morton’s 
sword scornfully with his toe) they carry things about 
them that they are afraid to draw." 

Morton's patience and prudence now gave way 
entirely, and he was about to make a very angiy answer 
to Bothwcll’s insolent observations, when the stranger 
stepped forw'ard. 

“ This is my quarrel,” he said, “and in the name of 
the good cause, I w ill soe it out myself.—“ Hark thee, 
fnend" (to Bothwcll), “wilt thou wrestle a fall with 
me ? ” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Hoth- 
wcll; “yea, I will strive with thee, to the downfall of 
one or both.” < 

“ Then as my trust is in him that can help," retorted 
his aniagonist, “ I will forthwith make thee an example 
to all such railing Rabshakehs. ” 

With that he dropped his coarse grdiy horseman’s coat 
from his shoulders, and, extending his strong brawny 
arms with a look of deur mined resolution, he oftered 
himself to the contest, 'liie soldier was nothing abashed 
by the muscular frame, broad chest, square shc^^jlders. 
And hardy look of his antagonist, Kbt, whistling with 
great composure, unbuckled his belt, and laid aside his 
military coat. The company stood round them, anxious 
for the event, ' 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some 
advantage, and also in the second, though neither could 
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i)C considered as decisive, liut it was plain he had put 
bis whole strength too suddenly forth, against an 
antagonist possessed of great endurance, skill, vigour, 
ancLlcngih of wind. In the third close, the countryman 
lifted his opponent fairly from the floor, and hurled him 
to' the ground with such violence, that he lay for an 
instant stunned and motionless. His tomrade, llalliday, 
immediately drew his swoid—"You have killed niy 
sergeant," he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler, "and 
by all that is sacred you shall answer it I" 

"Stand back!" cried klortun and his companions, 
" it was all fair play : your comrade sought a fall, and 
he has got it." 

" That is true enough," said Bothwell, as he slowly 
rose; "put up your bilbo, 'loin, I did not think there 
was a crop*car of them all couhl liave laid the best cap 
and feather in the King’s Life-Guards on the floor of a 
lascally change-house.—Hark ye, liicnd, give me your 
liand," The stranger held out his hand. " I promise 
you," said Bothwell, .scjucczing his hand veJry hard, 
" that the time will come when vvi shall meet again, and 
try this^arne over m a more earnest manner." 

• " And I'll promise you,” said the .stranger, returning 
the grasp with ecpuil firmness, " that when w e next meet, 
I will lay your head as low as it lay even now, when you 
shall lack the poY|^r to lift it up again.” 

"Well, beloved,’* answered Boihw’ell, "if thou be’si 
a whig, thou art a stout and a biave one, and so good- 
even to thee—Hadst best take thy nag, before the Cornet 
makes the round ; for I promise thee, he has stayed less 
suspicious-lookingipersons. ” 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to 
be n^iglecied ; he flung down his reckoning, and going 
into^ the stable, saddled and brought out a powerful 
black horse, now ‘recruited by rest and forage, and 
turning to Mo? ton observed, " I ride towards Milnwood, 

ay 
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which I hear is >our home: will you £jive me the ad¬ 
vantage and protection of your company ? 

Certainly/' .said Morton ; although theie was soiiie- 
Ihing t)f gloomy and relentless se\erity in the man's 
manner, from which his mind recoiled. Ills companions, 
after a courteous good-night, broke up and went off in 
different directions, some keeping them company for 
about a mile, until they dropped off one by one, and the 
travellers were left alone. 

The company had not long left the ilowff, as Rlane's 
public-house was called, when the trumpets and kettle¬ 
drums sounded. The troopers got under arms m the 
market-place at this unexpected summons, wliile, wnih 
facc.s of anxiety and earnestness. Cornet Grahamc, a 
kinsman of Claverhousc, and the Provost of the borough, 
followed by half-a-dozen soldiers, and town-ofhcers w'lth 
halberts, entered the apartment of Niel RIane. 

“Guard the doors!” were the first w'ords which the 
Cornet spoke ; “ let no man leave the house.—iSo, Roth- 
well, how comes this? Did you not hear them sound 
boot and saddle? ” 

'‘He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his com¬ 
rade , “ he has had a bad fall. " * 

"In a Iray, 1 suppose?” said Grahanie. "If you 
neglect duty m this way, your royal blood will hardly 
protect you.” 

"How have I neglected duty?'^ said Bothwcll, 
sulkily. 

"You should have been at quarters, Sergeant Bolh- 
well,” replied the officer; "you have lost a golden 
opportunity. Here are news come yiat the Arcfcbishop 
of St. Andrews has been strangely and foully assassinated 
by a body of the rebel whigs, who pursued and stopped 
his carriage on Magus-Muir, near the town of St. 
Andrews, dragged him out, and dispatched him 'with 
their swords and daggers.” 
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All stood aghast at the inielligt-nce. 

“ Here arc their dcscriptiun^/’ continued the Cornet, 
pulling out a proclamation, “ the rcwaul of a tliousancl 
merl^^s is on each of their heads. ' 

"The test, the test, aiul the qualification!” said 
Bothwcll to Halliday, "1 know the meaning now — 
Zounds, that wc should not hav<‘ stopt him ' Go saddle 
our horses, Halliday.—Was then* one of the men. 
Cornet, very stout and square-made, double-chested, 
thin in the fianks, hawk-nosed?” 

"Stay, stay,” said C'ornct Cjraliame, "let me look at 
the paper—Hackston of Rathillct, tall, tlmi, black¬ 
haired.” 

" That is not my man,” said Bc>tliwell. 

“John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, red- 
haired, five feet eight inches in height"- 

"It IS he—it is the very man!” said Botlnvcll;— 
“ skclhrs fearfully with one eye?” 

“ Right,” conUnued Grahame—"rode a strong black 
hor.se, taken from the primate at the tune of the 
murder.” 

" The very man,” exclaimed Boihwell, "and the very 
horse 1 Ife was in this room not a quarici ol an hour 
Since.” 

A few hasty inquiries tended still more to confirm the 
opinion that the reserved and stern .stranger was Balfour 
of Burley, the actual commander of the band of as¬ 
sassins, who, in the fury of misguided zeal, had mur¬ 
dered the primate, wrhoin they .iccidcntally met, as they 
were searching for another i>erson against whom they 
bore dHttiity.* In iheir e.xcited imagination, the casual 
rencounter had the appearance of a providential inter¬ 
ference, and they put to death the Archbishop, wulh 
circumstances of great and cold-blooded cruelty, under 
the Belief that the Lord, as they expressed it, had de¬ 
livered him into their hands/* * 
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"Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads!" exclaimed 
Cornet Graluinie ; “tlie murdenng dog’s head is worlh 
its v\cMght m gold.'* 


CHAP. IV. 

Arouse thre^ youth !—// uo hutna?i call—’ 

Gihfs chufch /f Itii^uerd—haste to man the luall; 

Haste where the Kedcross baniters inaite on hi^h, 

Sz^>ai honour'd death, or victory ! —Jamhs Duff. 

ORTON and his companion had attained some 
distance from the town before cither of them 
addressed the other. There was something, as 
we have observed, repulsive in the manner of the 
stranger, which prevented Morton from opening the 
conversation, and he himself seemed to have no desire 
to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruptly demanded, 
" What has your father’s son to do with such profane 
mummeries as I find you this day engaged in?" 

" I do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harmless 
recreations according to my own pleasure," replied 
Morton, somewhat offended. * 

"Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian 
young man, to bear arms in their cause who have poured 
out the blood of God's saints in the wilderness as if it 
had been water? or is it a lawful recreation to waste 
time m shooting at a bunch of feathers, and close your 
evening with wine-bibbmg in public-liouses and market- 
towns, when He that is mighty is come into the land 
with his fail in his hand, to jiurge ^he wheat IfOm the 
ciiaff?" 

" I suppose, from your style of conversation,” said 
Morton, * ‘ that you are one of those who have thought 
proper to stand out against the Government.. 1 Inust 
remind you that you are unnecessarily using dangerous 
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language in the prebence of a mere stranger, and that 
the limes do not render it safe for me to listen to it ” 

** Thou canst not help it, Henry Morton,’* said his 
conipanion ; "‘thy Master has his uses for thee, and 
when he calls, thou must obey. Well wot I thou hast 
not heard the call of a tiuc preacher, or thou hadst ere 
now been what thou wilt assuredly one day become ” 

“ We are of the rresbylerian persuasion, hke your¬ 
self,” said Morton; for his uncle's fun ily attended the 
ministry of one of those numerous Presbyterian clergy¬ 
men, who, complying with certain regulations, w'ere 
licensed to preach without interruption fiom the Cjovem- 
inent. This tnduliiefice, as it was called, made a great 
schism among the I'lesbyterians, and those who ac¬ 
cepted of it were severely censured by the more rigid 
sectaries, who refused the proffered terms. The stranger, 
therefore, answered with great disdain to Morton’s pro- 
tession of faith,— 

“ That IS but an equivocation—a poor equivocation. 
Ye listen on the Sabbath to a cold, woildly, time-serving 
discourse, from one who forgets ms high commission so 
much as to hold his apoblloship by the favour of the 
courtiers and the false pi dates, and ye call that hearing 
the word ! Of all the baits with which the devil has 
fished for souls in these days of blood md darkness, 
that Black Indulgence has been the most destructive. 
An awful dispensation it has been, a smiling of the shep¬ 
herd and a scattering of the sheep upon the mountains— 
an uplifting of one Christian banner against another, 
and a fighting of the wars of darkness with the swords 
of th<? children of ^ght! ” 

** My uncle,” said Morton, **is of opinion, that W'e 
enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the in¬ 
dulged clergymen, and I must necessarily be guided by 
his sentiments respecting the choice of a place of worship 
for his family.'* 
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*' Your uncle/' said the horseman, “is one of those lo, 
whom tlie least lamb in his own folds at Milnwood is dearer 
than lli(‘ whole Christian dock, lie is one that could 
willingly bend down to the golden-calf of Bethel, a id 
W’oiild have fished for the dust thereof when it was 
ground to powder and cast upon the waters. Thy father 
was a man of another stamp." 

“ My father," replied Morton, "was indeed a brave 
and gallant man. And you may have heard, sir, that he 
fought for that royal family in whose name I was this 
day carrying arms." 

" Ay ; and had he lived to see these days, he would 
have cursed the hour he ever drew' sw'ord in their cause 
But more of this hereafter—I promise thee full surely 
that thy hour will come, and then the words thou hast 
now heard will stick in thy bosom like barbed arrows. 
My road lies there." 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent 
of dreary and dcsol.aic hills , but as he was about to turn 
his horse’s head into the rugged path which led from the 
liigh-road in that direction, an old woman wrajipcd in a 
red cloak, who was sitting by the cross-w'ay, arose, and 
approaching him, said, in a mysterious tone of voice, 
"If ye be of our ain folk, gaugna up the pass the night 
for your lives. There is a lion in the path that is there. 
The curate of Brutherstanc and ten i^ldiers hae beset 
the pass, to hae the lives of ony of our puir wan¬ 
derers that venture that gate to join wi’ Hamilton and 
Dingwall." 

" Have the persecuted fclk drawn to any head synong 
Uiemselves ? ” demanded the stranger. 

" About sixty or seventy hor.se and foot," said the old 
dame ; " but ewhow I they are puirly armed, and warse 
fended wi' victual." 

" God will help his own,” said the horseman.— 

Which w’ay shall I take to join them?" 
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** It’s a mere impossibility this night," said the woman, 
'"the troopers keep sac strict a guard; and they say 
there's strange news come frae the east, that makes them 
ra^ in their cruelty mair fierce than ever—Ye maun 
take shelter somegate for the night before ye get to the 
muirs,' and keep yoursell in hiding till the grey o' the 
morning, and then you may find your way through the 
Drake Moss. When I heard the awfu* threaten mgs o' 
the oppressors, 1 e’en took my cloak about me, and sale 
down by the wayside, to warn ony of our puir scattered 
remnant that chanced to come this gate, before they fell 
into the nets of the spoilers." 

"Have you a house near this? " said the stranger; 
"and can you give me hiding there?" 

"I have," said the old woman, "abut by the way- 
side ; it may be a mile from hence ; but four men of 
lielial. called dragoons, are lodged tlicrcin, to spoil my 
household goods at their pleasure, because I will not 
wait upon the thowless, thriftless, fissenless ministry of 
that carnal man, John Halftext, the curate." 

" Good night, good woman, and thanks for thy 
counsel," said the stranger, as lie rode away. 

" The blessings of the promise upon you ! " returned 
the old dame; "may He keep you that can keep 
you ! ” 

" Amen ! " said^he traveller ; " for where to hide my 
bead this night, mortal skill cannot direct me." 

" I am very sorry for your distress," said Morton ; 
"and had la hou.se or place of shelter tliat could be 
called my own, I almost think 1 w ould risk the utmost 
rigour'Bf the law rji 4 hcr than leave you in such a strait. 
But my uncle is so alarmed at the pains and penalties de¬ 
nounced by the laws against such as comfort, receive, or 
^ consort with, intercommuned persons, that he has 
strictly forbidden all 'of ns to hold any intercourse with 
them." 
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“ It is no less than I expei't^d,” said the stranger; 
" nevertheless, I iniijht be reeejved without his kiiow- 
1 ^clge :—a bam, a hay-loft, a cart-shed—any place where 
I could stretch me down, would be to my habits like a 
tjbcmacic of siKcr set about with planks of cedar." 

I assure you,” said Morton, much embarrassed, 
“that I have not the means of receiving you at Miln- 
\%ood without my uncle’s consent and knowledge; nor, 
if I could do so, would I think myself justifiable in en¬ 
gaging him uncoiiscioui>ly in a danger which, most of all 
others, he fears and deprecates." 

“ Well," said the traveller, “ I have but one word to 
say. Did you ever hear your father mention John Balfour 
of Burley ? " 

“ His ancient friend and comrade, who saved his life, 
with almost the loss of his ow'ii, in the battle of Long- 
niarston Moor?—Often, very often." 

I am that Balfour,” said his companion. “Yonder 
stands thy uncle' s house ; I see the light among the trees. 
Tlic avenger of blood is behind me, and my death 
certain unless I have refuge there. Now, make thy 
choice, young man ; to shiink from the side of th\j father’s 
friend, like a thief in the night, and to leave him exposed 
to the bloody death from which be rescued thy father, or 
to expose Ihinc uncle's worldly goods to such pciil, as, in 
tins perverse generation, attends ihosc^wno give a morsel 
of bread or a dr.iugbt of cold water to a Christian man, 
when perishing for lack of refreshment! " 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of 
Morton at once. PI is father, whose memory he idolised, 
had often enlarged upon his obligati ms to this man, and 
regretted that, after having been long comrades, they 
tiad parted in some unkindness at the time whe^ the 
kingdom of Scotland was divided into Resolutioner« and 
Protesters ; the former of whom adhered to Charles 11. 
after his father's death upon the scaffold, while the Pro- 
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testers inclined rather to a union with the triumphant 
'Republicans. The stern fanaticism ot Burley had at¬ 
tached him to this latter party, and the comrades had 
parted in displeasure, never, as it liappened, to meet 
again. These circumstances the deceased Colonel 
Morton had often mentioned to his son, and always willi 
an cjcpression of deep regret that he had never in any 
manner been enabled to repay the assistance which on 
more than one occasion he had received from Burley. 

To hasten Morton's decision, the iii"ht-wind, as it 
swept along, brouglit from a distance the sullen sound of 
a kettle-drum, which, seeming to ap[)roach nearer, inti¬ 
mated that a body of horse were upon their march 
towards them. 

It must be Claverhouse, with the rest of his rrgi 
ment. Wliat can have occasioned this ni^nt-inarch? If 
you go on, you fall into their hands —if you turn back 
towards the borough-town, you are in no less danger 
from Cornet Graharne’s party—the path to the hill is 
besot. I must shelter you at Milnwood, or expose you 
to instant death ;—but the punidimont of the law shall 
fall upon myself, as in justice it should, not upon n:y 
uncle.—Follow me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with great 
composure, now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of the pre¬ 
sent proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to the 
size of the estate, but, since the accession of this owner, 
it had been suffered to go considerably into disrepair. 
At some little distance from the house stood the court of 
offices.^** Here Morton paused. 

“ I must leave you here for a little while,” he whis¬ 
pered “ until I can provide a bed for you in the house.’* 

" 1 care little for such a delicacy," said Burley ; “ for 
thirty years this head has rested ofiener on the tuif, or on 
the next grey stone, than upon either wool or down. A 
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draught of ale, a morsel of bread, to say my prayers, 
and to stretch lue upon dry hay, were to me as good as 
a painted chamber and a prince's table.” 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that to 
attempt to introduce the fugitive within the house, would 
nialcrially increase the danger of detection. Accord¬ 
ingly, having struck a light with implements left in the 
stable for that purpose, and having fastened up their 
horses, he assigned Burley, for his place of repose, a 
wooden bed, placed in a loft half full of hay, which an 
out-of-door domestic had occupied, until dismissed by 
his uncle in one of those lits of parsimony which became 
more rigid from day to day. In this untenanted loft 
Morton left his companion, with a caution so to shade 
his light that no reflection might be seen from the win- 
dow, and a promise that he would presently return with 
such refreshments as he might be able to procure at that 
late hour. This last, indeed, was a subject on which he 
felt by no means confident, lor the power of obtaining 
even the most ordinary provisions depended entirely 
upon the humour in which he might happen to find his 
uncle’s sole coiflid.int, the old housekeeper. If she 
chanced to be a-bed, which was very hkcly, or out of 
humour, which was not less so, Morton well knew the 
case to be at U.ast problematical. 

Cur-sing in his heart the sordid par^^imony which pier- 
vaded every part of his uncle's establishment, he gave 
the usual gentle knock at the bolted door by which he 
w^as accustomed to leek admittance when accident had 
detained him abroad beyond the early and established 
hours of rest at the house of MiInwQpd. It was a sort 
of hesitating lap, which carried an acknowledgment of 
iransgiession m its very sound, and seemed rather to 
solicit than command attention. After it had Tbeen 
reueated again and again, the housekeeper, grumbling 
betwdict her teeth as she rose from the chimney comer in 
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the hall, and wrapping her checked handkerchief round 
licr head to secure her from the cold air, paced across 
the stone-passage, and repeated a careful ‘' Wha*s there 
at this time o’ night ?’’ more than once before she undid 
the bolts and bars, and cautiously opened the door. 

This is a fine time o' night, Mr. Henry," said the old 
dame, with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and 
favourite domestic—“ a braw time o’ night and a bonny, 
to disturb a peaceful house in, and to keep quiet folk oui 
o' their beds waiting for you. Your uncle’s been in his 
niaist three hours syne, and Robin's ill o’ the rheumatizc. 
and he's to his bed too, and sac I had to sit up for ye 
invscll, for as sair a hoast as I hae.” 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evidence of 
the egregious incontenicnce which she had sustained. 

“ Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind 
thanks." 

“ Ilegh, sirs, sae fair-fashioned as we are I Mony 
folk ca' me Mrs. Wilson, anil Milnwood himsell is tlie 
only ane about this town thinks o’ ca’ing me Alison, and 
indeed he as aften says Mrs. Alison as ony other thing." 

“Well, then, Mrs. Alison," said Morton, *'I really 
am sorry to have kept you up wjiting till I came in." 

“And now that you are come in, Mr. Henry," said 
the cross old woman, “ wh.at for do you no tak up your 
candle and gang t'j^your bed? and mind ye dinna let the 
candle sweal as ye gang alang the wainscot parlour, and 
baud a’ the house scouring to get out the grease again." 

** But, Alison, I really must have something to cat, 
and a draught of ale, before I go to bed." 

** Eiit?—and ale.^r. Henry? My certie, ye're ill ta 
serve ! Do ye think we havena heard o' your grand 
popinjay wark yonder, and how ye bleczed away as 
muckle pouther as wad hae shot a’ the wild fowl that 
we’U^want alween and Candlemas—and then ganging 
majoring to the piper's Howff wi' a' the idle loons in the 
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country, anti sitting there birling, at your poor uncleS 
cost, nae doot, wi’ a’ the scaff and raff o’ the water-side, 
till sun-down, and then coming hame and crying for ale, 
as if ye were maister and mair ! ’’ 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of his guest, 
to procure refreshments if possible, Morton suppressed 
his resentment, and good-humouredly assured Mrs. 
Wilson that he was really both hungry and thirsty , 
** and as for the shooting at the popinjay, I have hcvird 
you say, you have been there youisclf, Mrs. Wilson—I 
wish you had come to look at us.’' 

Ah, Maister Henry,” said the old dame, I wish ye 
binna beginning to learn the way of blawing in a woman's 
lug wi' a' your whilly-wha’s !—Aweel, sao ye dmna prac¬ 
tise them but on auld wives like me, the less matter. Put 
tak heed o’ the young queans, lad.—Popinjay—yc think 
yourscll a braw fellow, enow ; and troth I " (surveying 
him with the candle) “ there’s nae fault to find wi’ the 
outside, if the inside be conforming. But I mind, when 
I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the Duke, that was him 
that lost his head at London -folk said it wasna a very 
gude ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentle¬ 
man—Aweel, lie wan the popinjay, for few cared to win 
it ower his Grace's head—weel, he had a comely pre¬ 
sence, and when a’ the gentles mounted to show their 
capers, his Grace was as near to me T am to you ; and 
he said to me, * Tak tent o' yoursell, my bonny lassie 
(these were his very words), for my horse is not very 
chancy. ’—And now, as ye say ye had sae little to eat or 
drink. I'll let you sec that I havena been sae unmindfu* 
o’ you ; for I dinna think it's safe for-young folk lO gang 
to their bed on an empty stamach.” 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues 
upon such occasions not unfrequently terminated with 
this sage apophthegm, which always prefaced the' pro- 
ducing of some provision a little better than ordinary, 
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3ucb as she now j^laccd before him. In fact, the prin- 
apal object of her maunder \\as to dhp]ay her 
consequence and love of power ; for Mrs. Wilson was 
noti at the bottom, an ill-tenipcrcd woman, and certaii^ly 
loved her old and young master (both of whom she tor¬ 
mented extremely) better than any one else in the world. 
She now eyed Mr. Henry, as she called him, with great 
complacency, as he partook of lu-r good cheer 

" Mucklc gude may it do ye, my bonny man I tro\^ 
ye dinna get sic a skiil-in-the-pan as that at N'lel Blane's 
His wife was a canny body, and could dicss things very 
weel for ane in her line o’ business, hut no like n centlc 
man’s housekeeper, to be sure. P.ut I doulit the 
daughter’s a silly thing—an unco cockernony she had 
busked on her liead at the kirk last Sunday. I am 
doubting there* will be news’ o' a’ thae braws. But my 
auld een’.s drawing thegilher ;—dinna hurry yoursell. 
my bonny man ; tak mind about putting out the 
candle, and there’s a horn of ale, and a glass of clow- 
gi'Ilie-flower water ; I dinna gie ilka body that—I keep 
It for a pain I hae whiles m my am stamach, and it's 
better fo** your young blood than brandy. S.ie, giide- 
L'lght to ye, Mr. Henry, and see that ye tak gude care o* 
the candle.” 

Morton proinisecL to attend punctually to her caution, 
and requested her not to be alanned if she heard the 
door opened, as she knew he must again, as usual, look 
to his horse, and arrange him for the night. Mrs. 
Wilson then retreated, and Morton, folding up his 
provisions, was about to hasten to his guest, when the 
nodding head of the* old housekeeper was again thrust 
in at the door, with an admonition to remember to take 
an acefount of his ways before he laid himself down to 
rest, ^nd to pray ior protection during the hours of 
Oarkness. 

ISuch were the manners of a certain class of domestics, 
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once common in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found 
in some old rnanor-liouhes in its remote counties. They 
VTcre fixtures in the family they belonged to ; and as 
they never conceived the possibility of such a thing as 
dismissal to be within the chances of their lives, they 
were, of course, sincerely attached to every member of 
il.* On the other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence 
or indolence of their superiors, they were veiy apt to 
become ill-tempered, self-sufhcient, and tyrannical ; so 
much so, that a mistress or master would sometimes 
almost have wished to exchange their cross-grained 
fidelity for the smooth and accoiumodating duplicity of 
a modem menial. 


CHAP. V. 

Kra, this 7natt s Hn-w, like to a trni^r leaf. 

Foretells the nature of a liu^ic ^rolume. 

bHAKSPEAKK. 

IslNdat length rid of the housekeeper's pre.sence, 
Morton made a collection ol what he had re¬ 
served from the provisions set before him, and 
pre|xucd to carry them to his concealed guest. He did 
not tlimk it necessary to take a light, being perfectly 
acquainted with every turn of the rqyl; and it was lucky 
he did not do so, for he hatl hardly ste])j)ed beyond the 
threshold ere a heavy tranqiling of horses announced 
that the body of c *valry, whose keltlc-dmras they had 
before heard, were in the act of passing along the high¬ 
road which winds loiind the fool the bank on which 
the house of Milnwood was placed. He heard the 
commanding-officer distinctly give the word halt, A 
pause of silence followt'd, interrupted only by the occa¬ 
sional neighing or pawing of an impatient chargci. 

Whose house is this?" said a voice, in a tone of 
authority and command, 
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•' Milnwoocl, if it like your honour," was the reply. 

Is the owner well affected ? ” said the uu[iiircr. 

**Hc complies with the orders of Government, and 
frequents an m<lulgcd minister," was the response. 

*' Hum ! ay ! indulged? a mere mask for treason, very 
impolitically allowed to those who are too g*'eat cowards 
to wear their princuiles barefaced.—Had \vc not better 
send up a party, and search the house, in case some of 
the bloody villains concerned m this heathenisli butchery 
may be concealed in it ? ” 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into which 
this proposal had throwui him, a third sjieaker rejoined, 
“1 cannot think it at all necessary; Milnwood is an 
Jiifirm, hypochondiiac old man, who never meddles with 
politics, and loves his money-bags and bonds better than 
anything else m the world. His nt phew', I hear, was at 
the wappcnschaw to-day, and g.uned the popinjay, 
which docs not look like a fanatic. I should think they 
arc all gone to bed long since, and an alarm at tins time 
of night miglit kill tlie jioor old man." 

Well," lejoined the leader, " if that be so, to search 
the house* would be lost time, of which wc have but little 
la throw away. Gentlemen of the Life-Guards, forward 
—March ! " 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occa¬ 
sional boom of the' kettle-drum, to mark the cadence, 
joined with the tramp of hoofs, and the clash of arms, 
announced that the troop had resumed Us march. The 
moon broke out as the leading files of the column at¬ 
tained g hill up which the road winded, and showed 
indistinctly the glUttTing of the steel caps ; and the dark 
figures of the horses and riders might be imperfectly 
traced? through the gloom. They continued to ad\ ance 
up th« hill, and sweep over the top of it in such long suc¬ 
cession as intimated a considerable niirnericnl foice. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young 
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Morton lesurned his purpose ol Msiiin*? his guest. Upon 
entering the place of refuge, he found him seated on his 
humble couch with a pocket Bible open in his hand, 
wtiich he seemed to studv with intense meditation. His 
broadsword, which he had unshcatlicd in the first alarm 
at the arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across his 
knees, and the little taper that stood beside him upon 
the old chest, whicli served tlic purpose of a table, threv/ 
a partial and imperfect hght upon those stern .and harsh 
features, m which ferocity was rendered more solemn 
and dignified by a wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. Ills 
brow was that of one in wliom some strong o'crniastering 
principle has overwhelmed all other passions and feel¬ 
ings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, when the 
usual cliffs and breakers vanish from the eye. and their 
existence is only indicated by the chafing foam of the 
waves that burst and wheel over them. He raised his 
head, after Morton had contcmplalcd him for about a 
minute. 

“ I perceive," said Morton, looking at his sword, 
that you heard the horsemen ride by ; their passage 
delayed me for some minutes." 

** I scarcely heeded them," said Balfour ; ** my hour is 
not yet come. That I shall one day fall into their 
hands, and be honourably associated with the saints 
whom they h.ivc slaughtered, I am full well aware. And 
I would, young man, that the hour were come ; it should 
be as welcome to me as ever wedding to bridegroom. 
But if my Master ha more work for me on earth, I must 
not do his labour grudgingh. ' ^ 

“ Eat and refresh yourself," said Morton; “ to¬ 
morrow your safety requires you should leave this place, 
in order to gain the hills, so soon as you can see to dis¬ 
tinguish the track through the morasses." 

“Young mar,'* returned B.ilfoiir, “you are already 
weary of me, and would be yet more so, pcrchano", diti 
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you know the task upon which T have been lately put. 
And I wonder not tliat it should Iv' so, for thcic are 
lu''C'5 when I am weary of myself Think you not it is a 
sore trial for flesh and blootl, to be called upon to exe¬ 
cute the ri.Lfhteous judipnents of Heaven while wc arc yet 
in the body, and continue to retain that bhnded sense 
and sympathy for earu-il suflennL^ which makes our own 
flesh thrill when w'c sit ike a upon the body of 

another? And think yon, that when some prime tyrant 
has been removed fiom his place, tiiat the instruments 
of his punishment can at all times look back on their 
shaio m his downfall with firm an<l unshaken n(*r\es? 
Must they not sonuaiines even question the truth of that 
inspiration whicli ihtw have felt and acted undiT?—must 
they not sometimes doubt the origin of that strong im¬ 
pulse with which tlu'ir prayiTs for heavenly dm'Ction 
under difljculLies havii been inwaully answered and con- 
iiimed, and Confuse, in their disturbed apprehensions, 
the t espouses of Truth itsidl with some strong delusion 
of the enemy?’’ 

“ Thgse are subjects, ^^Ir. Balfour, on wdiich J am ill 
qualified to converse with you,” answ'ered Morion ; 
“but I own I should strongly doubt the oiigin of any 
in‘=r)iratiori winch seemed to dictate a liu'* of conduct 
contrary to liio'^f feelings of natural liumanity whicli 
Heaven has assigned to us as the general law of our 
conduct.” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew him¬ 
self hastily up, but immediately composed himself, and 
aTisw<?red coolly, • It is natural you should think so; 
you are yet in the dungeon-house of the law, a pit darker 
than that into which Jeremiah was plunged, even the 
dtiijgcon of Malcaiah the son of llamclmclcch, where 
there was no water but mire. Yet is the seal of the 
covenant upon your forehead, and the son of the right¬ 
eous, who resisted to blood where the banner was 
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spread on the mountains, shall not be utterly lost, as 
•n« of the children of darkness. 'Trow ye, that in this 
day ©f bitterness and calamity, nothing is required at ;)ur 
haiKls but to keep the inoial law as far as our carnal 
frailty will permit ? Think ye our conquests must be 
only over our conupt and evil affections and passions? 
No—we are called upon, wlieii wc have girded up our 
loins, to run tlie r.ici* boldly, and wlien we have drawn 
the sword, we are <‘njoiried to smite the ungodly, though 
he be our neighbour, and the man of p<ns^T and cruelty, 
though he were of our own kindred, and the friend of our 
own bosom. “ 

“These are the sentiments," said Morton, “ that your 
enemies impute to you, and whieli palliate, if they do not 
vindicate, the cruel measun‘s which the council have di¬ 
rected against you 1 hev afiiim, that you jiretend to 
derive your rule of action from what you call an inward 
light, rejecting the restraints ol legal magistracy, of 
national law, and even of common humanity, when in 
opposition to what you call the .spirit within you." 

“They do us wrong," answered the Covenanter ; “it 
li they, perjured as they arc, who have rejected all law^ 
both divine and civil, and who now persecute us for 
adherence to the solemn Tvcague and Covenant l:)etween 
God and the kingdom of Scodaiu' to winch all of 
them, save a few popish maligiiants, have sworn in 
former days, and which they now burn in the market¬ 
places, and tread undci foot in derision. When this 
Charles Stuart returned to these kingdoms, did the 
malignants bring him back? They had tried u with 
strong hand,—but they failed, I trow. Could James 
Ciahamc of Montrose, and his Highland catcraiis,^,have 
put him again in the place of his father? I think their 
heads on the West Port told another tale for many a 
long day. It was the workers of the glorious work—the 
reformers ol the beauty of the tabernacle, that called him 
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e^aln to the high place from which his fathtjr fell. And 
what has been our reward? Tn the words of the 
prophet, * Wc looked for peace, but no good came ; 
and for a time of health, and behold trouble—The 
snorting of hii» horses was heard from I>an ; the whole 
land trembled at the sound of the neighing of his strong 
ones ; for they are come, and have devoured the land 
and all that is in it.’ ” 

"Mr. Balfour," answered Morton, "I neither under¬ 
take to subscribe to or refute your complaints against 
the Government. I have endeavoured to repay a debt 
due to the comrade of my father, by giving you shelter 
in your distress, but you will excuse me from engaging 
myself, either m your cause, or in controversy. I will 
leave you to repose, and heartily wish it wore in my 
power to render your condition more com for table." 

" But I shall see you, I trust, m the morning, ere I 
depart? I am not a man whose bowels yearn afier 
kindred and friends of this world. When I put my hand 
to the plough, I entered into .a covenant with my worldly 
affections that I should not look back on the things 1 
left behind mo. Yet the son of mine ancient comrade is 
to me as mine own, and I cannot behold him with¬ 
out the deep and firm belief that I shaU one day see 
him gird on his .'i^^ord in the dear and precious cause 
for which his father fought and bled." 

With a promise on Morton’s part that he would call 
the refugee when it was lime for him to pursue his 
ioumey, they parted for the night. 

Morton retired Jjo a few hours’ rest ; but hi.s imagina^ 
tion, disturbed by the events of the day, did not 
permit him to enjoy sound repose. There was a 
blended vision of horror before him, in which his new 
friend seemed to be a principal actor. The fair form of 
Edith Bellenden also mingled in his dream, weeping, 
and with dishevelled hair, and appearing to call on him 
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Tor comfoit and which he had not in his 

] 3 owor to ruicier. ilc awoke hoiii these uiirofreshing’ 
iilumbers willi a leveri'^h impulse, and a heart \\hi':h 
lorebodeci disastci. TJicre was already a tinge of 
dazzling lustre mi tin* verge of the distant hills, and the 
dawn was ahioad in all the freshness ol a suinnier 
moniinij. 

“i have slept too long," he exclamunl to hnnsclf, 
“ctndmust now liaMen to forward the jouiney of this 
unfortunate liiejLive.” 

k 3 

He drt'ssed hnnself as fast as possible, opened the 
door ol the Ijou-i.* with as hltlc noise as he could, and 
hastened to the placi‘ ol rcluge occu])ied by the Cove¬ 
nanter. Moiton tnteicd on tiptoe, for the delenniiied 
tone and inaiiiier, as well as the unusual language and 
sculnnent.s of tins siie^ular individual, liad struck him 
with a sensation apino.ithing to awe. lUlfour was still 
asleep. A lay of Jigiit streamed on his uncurtained 
couch, and sliowed to Morton the working of his harsh 
icatuies, which sc(‘mcd agitated by some strong internal 
cause of diMuibanco, lie lui.d not undressed. fiOth his 
arms wcie dbov<‘ the bed-cover, the right hand strongly 
clenched, and cjcCuUsion.iily making that abortive attempt 
to .stiike, which u'uaJly attends dre.irns of violence; 
the left was txieiidecl, and agitau.il, from time to 
ii.nc, by cl movement as if repulsing some one. The 
per.'jpiration stood on Ins brow, *' like bubbles m a late 
(iisturlicd stiCcim," and these rnaiks of emotion were 
accompanied with broken words which escaped frorA 
liim at intervals.—" Ihou art takci, Judas—thiu art 
taken—Cling not to my knees—cling not to niy knees— 
hew him down !—A priest ? Ay, a priest of Baal, tp be 
bound and sl.un, even at the brook Kishon.—Firea^fmf! 
will not prevail against him—Strike—thrust with the 
rold iron !—put him out of pain—put him out of pain, 
were it but for the sake his grey hairs," 
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Much alarmed at the impoit of these expressions, 
which seemed to burst from liirn even in sleep with the 
stern energy accompanying the pcrpelratum of some 
aCk of violence, Morton shook his guest by the shoulder 
in order to awake him, Tlie Mist words he uttered 
were, " Rear me where ye will, I will avouch the 
deed ! '* 

His glance around having then fully awakened him, he 
at once assumed all the stern and gloomy composure of 
his ordinary manner, and throwing himself on his knees, 
before speaking to Morton, poured forlli an ejaculatory 
prayer for the sulfering Church of ScoiLlikI, entreating 
that the blood of her murdered saints and martyrs might 
be precious in the sight of Heaven, and that the slncld 
of the Almighty might be spread over the scattered 
remnant, who, for His name's sake, were abiders in 
the wilderness. Vengeance —speedy nnd ample ven¬ 
geance on the oppressors—was the concluding petition 
of his devotions, which he expressed aloud m strong and 
emphatic language, rendered more mipicssive by the 
Orientalism of Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and taking 
Morton by the arm, they descended togf'tlior to the 
stable, where the Wanderer (to give Rurlev a title whicl? 
was often conferred on his sect) began to make his horsr 
ready to pursue^iis journey. When the animal \vn-: 
saddled and bridled, Burley requested Morton to walk 
with him a gunshot into the wood, and direct him to the 
right road for gaining the moors, ^^orton readily com¬ 
plied ^ and they walketl for some time in silence, under 
the shade of sonie fine old trees, pursuing a sort of 
natural path, which, after passing through woodland for 
about half-a-mile, led into the bare and wild country 
wh^h extends to the foot of the lulls. 

There was little conversation between them, until al 
length Burley suddenly a^ked Morton, " Whether the 
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words he had spoken over-night had borne fruit in hii 
mind?" 

Morton answered, "That he remained of the same 
opinion which he had formerly held, and was deter¬ 
mined, at le.ibt as far and as long as possible, to unite 
the duties of a good Christian with those of a peaceful 
subject." 

"In other words," iepli(*d Burley, " you are desirous 
to serve both God and Mammon—to be one day pro- 
fes.dng the truth with your lips, and the next day in 
anns, at the command of carnal and tyrannic authority, 
to shed the blood of those who for the tmth have for¬ 
saken all things ] Think yr," he continued, " to touch 
pitch and remain undctilcd? to mix m the ranks of 
malignants, papists, papa-prclatists, lalitndmarians, and 
seolfers ; to partake of tlicir .sports, which are like the 
meat offend unto idols ; to hold intercourse, perchance, 
with their daugliters, as the sons of God with the 
daughters of men m the wT)rld before the flood ?—think 
you, I say, to do all these things, and yet remain free 
Irom pollution? I say unto you, that all communication 
with the enemies of the Church is the accursed thing 
which God hateth ! Touch not—l.iste not—handle not I 
And grieve not, young man, as if you alone were called 
upon to subdue your carnal affections, and renounce the 
pleasures which arc a snare to your fCd—I say to you, 
that the son of David hath denounced no better lot on 
the whole generation of mankind " 

He then mounted his horse, and turning to Morton, 
repeated the text of Scri[)tiire, "An heavy yoke^ was 
t>rdaincd for the sons of Adam fronxithc day they go 
out of their mother’s womb, till the day that thej' 
return to ilie Mother of all things ; from him whr is 
clothed in blue silk and wearcth a crown, even to him w^o 
weareth simple linen,—wrath, envy, trouble, and unquiet- 
ne‘^s, rigour, strife, and fear of death in the time of rest 
4S 
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Havim; uttered these woids, he set his horse in ino- 
tion» and soon disappe.ared among the boughs of the 

forest 

<1 

'•Farewell, stern enthusiast!" said Morton, looking 
after him. " In some moods of niy mind, how dangerous 
would be the soc iety of such a companion ! If I am 
unmoved Ly his zeal for abstract doctrines of faith, or 
rather by a peculiar mode of worship*’ (such was the 
purport of his relleetioiis), “ can I be a man, and a 
Scotchman, and look with indiffcience on that persecu¬ 
tion which has iriade wise men mad ? Was not the 
cause of freedom, civil and religious, tliat for which ray 
father fought? and shall I do well to remain inactive, or 
to take the part of an opjircs:5ive government, if there 
should aj)pcar any rational prospect of redressing the 
insufferable wrongs to which iiiy miserable coimtiynnen 
arc subjected?—And yet, who shall warrant me that 
these people, rendered wild by pi'rsoeutitjn, would not, 
in the hour of victory, he as cruel and as intolerant as 
those by whom tliey are now hunted down? Wh.it 
degree of moderation, or of mercy, can be expected from 
this Buri^y, so distinguislicd as one of their principal 
champions, and ivho seems even now to bo reeking fiom 
some recent deed of violence, and to feel stings of re¬ 
morse which evenenthusiasm cannot altogether stifle? 
1 am weary of seeing notlung but violence and fury 
around me—now assuming the mask of lawful authority, 
now taking that of religious zeal. I am sick of my 
country—of myself—of my ilcpendent situation—of my 
repres’: ^d feelings—of these w^oods—of that river—of that 
house—of all but—fcdith, and she can never be mine * 
Why should I haunt her walks?—why encourage my 
own delusion, and perhaps hers? She can never be 
mines*: her grandmother's pride—the opposite principles 
of our families—my wretched stale of detiendcnce—a 
poor miserable slave, for I have not even the wages o< 
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a srr\.lilt, "-all circuiu^tanc(‘s give the lie to the vain 
Lope tliat v\c can v\'tT be united. Why then protract a 
(lehi'ion so painful? 

“ P.ut I am no slave,” he said aloud, and drawing 
himself up to his full stature—“no slave in one respect 
surely. I can change my abode—my lather's sword i.s 
mine, and Europe lies open before me, as before him 
and hundreds besides of my countrymen, who have filled 
It with the fame of their exploits Perhaps some lucky 
chance may raise me to a rank with our Ruthvens, our 
Lesleys, our Munroe.s, the chosen leaders of the famous 
Protestant cham[)itui, Gustavus Adolphus—or if not, a 
soldi<*r's life or a sohli^ r's grave." 

When he had formed this determination, he found 
himself near the door of liis uncle’s house, and resolved 
to lose no lime in making him acquainted W'lth it. 

"Another glance of Edith's eye, another walk hy 
Edith’s side, and my resolution would melt aw'ay. 1 
will take an irrevocable step, therefore, and then see her 
for the last lime.” 

In this mood he entered the wainscoted parlour, in 
wJjicIi Ills uncle w'as already placed at his morfnng’s re- 
fre^'lnnent, a huge plate of oatmeal porridge, with a 
coi responding allowance of butter-milk. The favounie 
lioust‘kccpcT was in attendance, half^slanding, half re.st- 
mg on the back of a chair, in a postme betwixt freedom 
and respect. The old genllcriian had been remarknbl/ 
tall m his earlier days, an advantage which he now lo t 
hy stooping to such a aogroe, that at a meeting, whcie 
thcic was some dispute concerning the sort «r arch 
which should be thrown over a cflnsiderable brook, a 
facetious neighbour proposed to offer Milnwood a hand¬ 
some sum for his curved back-bone, alleging that he 
would sell anytliing that belonged to him. Splaf feet 
of unusual size, long thin hands, garnished with nails 
winch seldom felt the steel, a wrinkled and puckered 
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visage, the length of which corresponded With that o< 
h:s person, togctlicr with .i pair of liitle sharp bargain- 
ina'“ijng grey e>cs, that seemed eternally looking out for 
tlieir advantage, completed the highly unpromising exte¬ 
rior of Mr. Morton ot Miln\^ood. As it would have been 
very injudicious to have lodged a liberal or benevolent 
disposition in such an unworthy cabinet, nature had 
suited his person with a mind exactly in conformity with 
It,—that IS to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personnge was aware of the pre¬ 
sence of Ills nephew, lie hastened, before addressing him, 
to sw’allow the spoonful of porridge which he wa> iii the 
act of conveying to his mouth, and as it clianoed to be 
scalding hot, the pain occasioned by its dtc^ceiit down 
his throat and into his stomach, inllamcd the ili-humour 
With which he was alieady prepared to meet Ins kinsman 
"'J'hc deil take them that made them !” was his first 
ejaculation, apostiophising Ins mess of porridge. 

“'I'hey’re gude panitch oncugh "said Mis WiKon, 
''if ye wad but take time to sup tliem. 1 made them 
inyscll Jmt if folk winna hae patience, they should get 
,t’uc:r tlimpples causew'ayed." 

** Hand your peace, Alison ! I w\is speaking to my 
revoy,—How is this, sir?—and what sort o scvimpering 
gates are these o' #t)mg on? Yc were not at hame last 
night till near midinghl." 

** Theieabouts, sir, 1 believe,” answered Morton, in 
an indifterent tone. 

“Theieabouts, sir?—-What sort of an answer is that, 
sir? Why came yf^nae hame when other folk left the 
gnind?” 

“ \ suppose you know the reason \ery w'ell, sir,” s.aid 
Moi;ton ; “I had the fortune to be tlie best marksman 
of tlie day, and rcmainctl, as is usual, to give some little 
entertainment to the otlier >oiiTig men.” 

“ The deevil yc did, su ’ And \e come to tell Tie thal 
•it 
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to my face ? You pretend to gie entertainments, that 
canna come by a dinner except by sornmg on a carefu’ 
man like me ? But if ye put me to charges, I'se wo’k it 
out o' ye. I scena why ye shouldna baud the plough, now 
that the plcughrnan has left us ! it wad set ye better than 
wearing tliae green duds, and wasting your siller on 
powihcr and lead ; it wad put ye in an honest calling, 
and wad keep yc in bread without being behadden to 
ony ane." 

'' I am very ambitious of learning such a calling, sir, 
but I don’t iiiulerstand driving the plough." 

“And what for no? It's easier than your gunning 
and archery that yc like sae weel Auld Davie is ca’ing 
it e'en now, and ye may be goadsman foi the first twa 
or three days, and lak tent ye dinna o'crdrivc the owsen, 
and then }e will be fit to gang between the stilts. Ye'll 
iie'ei learn >ounger. I’ll be your caution. Haggie-holm 
is heavy land, and Davie is ower auld to keep the coulter 
down now." 

“ I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I have 

foimed a scheme for mvself, which will have the same 

' » 

cficci of relieving you of the burden and charge attend¬ 
ing iny company." 

“Ay? indeed? a scheme o' yours? that must be a 
denty ane !" said the unde, with a v^ry peculiar sneer ; 
“let's hear about it, lad." 

“It IS said in two words, sir. I intend to leave this 
country, and serve abroad, as my father did before these 
unhappy troubles broke out at home. His name will 
not be so entirely forgotten in th(^ countries wfliere he 
serv'cd, but that it will procure his son at least the oppor¬ 
tunity of trying his fortune as a soldier." 

“ (Jude be gracious to us !" exclaimed the housekeeper; 
“ our young Mr. Harry gang abroad ? Na, na 1 elf, na 1 
that maun never be." 

Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of part¬ 
is 
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ini^ with his nephew, who was, moreover, very useful to 
him in many respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt 
declaration of independence from a ]ierson whose defer¬ 
ence to him had liithcrto been unlimited. He recovered 
himself, however, immediately. 

"And wha do you think is to g^vc you the means, 
youiig” man, for such a wild-goose chase? Xot I, I am 
sure—I can hardly support ye at hame. And ye wad be 
marrying, I'se warrant, as your father did alore ye, too, 
and sending your uncle hame a pack o’ weans to be 
fighting and skirling througli the house in my auld days, 
and to take wing and flee afT like yoursell, whenever 
they were asked to .ser\'e a turn about the town ?” 

"I have no thoughts of ever marrying,’' answered 
Henry. 

" Hear till him, now 1" said the housekeeper. " It’s 
a shame to hear a douce young lad speak m that way, 
since a’ the warld kens that they maun either marry or 
do tvaur.” 

" Hand your peace, Alison !’’ said her master ;—" and 
you, Hajry” (he added, more mildly), "put this non¬ 
sense out o’ your head—this comes o’ let ling ye gang 
a-sodgering for a day—mind ye hae nae siller, lad, for 
ony sic nonsen.se ]ilans.'’ 

" I beg your pa#ion, sir, my wants shall be very few , 
and would you please to give me the gold cliain, whicli 
the Margrave gave to my falhci after the battle ot 
Lutzen ”- 

"Mercy on us 1 the gowd chain!" e.Yclaimed his 
uncle. ^ 

"The chain of gowd!” re-echoed the housekeeper, 
both ^aghast with astonishment at the audacity of the 
proposal. 

"T will keep a few links," continued the young man, 

to remind rne of him by whom it was won, and the 
place where he won it," continued Morton ; "the rest 
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shall furnish me the means of following the same career 
in winch my fithor obtained that maik of distinction.” 

“Meieilii' powers'" exclaimed the governante, Vmy 
mastei wcstrs it every Sunday." 

‘'Sunday and Saturday," added old Milnwood, ‘*when- 
e\er I put on iny black velvet coat : and Wylie Mac- 
tticket IS jxiilly ol opinion it's a kind of licuiooin, that 
r.idirT helam^s to t*ie head of the huiise than to the ini- 
ini‘diatc descendant It has threi^ thousand links ; I 
have counted them a thousand times. It’s worth three 


hundred pounds 5t< thng." 

" That is nn^re ilian T want, sir ; if you choose to give 
me the third pait of tlie money, and five links of the 
chain, it will am[>l\ scive my purpose, and the lest will 
be some slight aloiuMiunt for the expense and trouble I 
have put vou to.” 


“ 'file Inddji' b in a ciccl 


” exclaimed his uncle. 



sirs ! what will become o’ the rigs o’ Miinwood when I 
am d' ad aivl ganc* ' He would lling the crown o' Scot- 

laud avv.i, if he Iiad it." 


"liout, .sir,” ^'ll 1 the old housekeeper. “ I maun e’en 
sa}' It’s paitly ycair aai faut. Ye maunna curb his head 
ower sair in ikslIili* ; and, to be sure, since he ha^ gane 
doun to the llowh, ye maun just e’en pay the 1 awing." 

“ If It be nut aljiiiie twa dollars, ^ison," said the old 
gentleman, very luJuctanlly. 

“Ill settle it m)sell wi' Niel PJane the first time I 
gang down to the cJach. -i, ' said Alison, “ cheaper than 
your honour or Mr. Harry can do and then whispered 
to Henry, “ Dmna vex him ony mair; I’ll pay file lave 
out o' the butter siller, and nae mair words about it." 
Th< 11 pr:.c( etlirig aloud, “And ye maunna speak o’ the 
young geiit.’cinan liauding the pleugh ; there’s puir dis¬ 
tressed wings enow' about the country Will be glad*to do 
th It for a blit' and a soup—it sets them far better than 

the Id'c o' him." 
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•‘And then we’ll hae lliu chaj^ooiis on us,” said Miln- 
wood, " for comforting and entci taming intercommuneri 
rebels a bonny strait ye wad put us in 1—Hut take 
yo ir breakfast, Harry, and then lay by your new greem 
coat, and put on your Kaploch grey; it’s a mair mensfu' 
and thrifty dress, and a mair seemly sight, than thac 
dangling slops and ribbands." 

Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had 
at present no chance of gaming his purpose, and, per¬ 
haps, not altogether displeased at the obstacles which 
seemed to present themselves to his leaving the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 'rillictudlem. The housekeeper follows<I 
him into the next room, patting him on the back, and 
bidding him “be a gude bairn, and pit by his braw 
things.—And I’ll loup doun your hat, and lay by the 
band and ribband,” said the ofrieions dame; “and ye 
maun never, at no hand, speak o’ leaving the land, or of 
selling the gowd chain, for your uncle has an unco 
pleasure in looking on you, and in counting the links of 
the chainzic ; and ye ken auld folk canna last for ever ; 
sac the chain, and the lands, and a' will be vour am ac 
day ; an^ ye may marry ony ledd}’ in the countr>'-side 
ve like, and keep a braw house at Milnwood, for there's 
enov/ o’ means ; and is not that worth w^aidng for, my 
dow?” 

There was somc'Thing in the latter part of ilic prog¬ 
nostic which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton, 
that he shook the old dame cordially by the hand, and 
assured her he was much obliged lor lier good advice, 
and would w'eigh it c:irefiilly be!ore he proceeded to act 
upon his former resc4ution. 
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CHAP. VI. 

hrom \t’:>cnicen years till fhKv, almostfourscc^r^ 
lliiL Lved /, hut mnv live keye no yiiore 
At -Sf r'titlren yi ari ythiny iht ir/ortunes seek, 

Bui lit foursi ore it is too late a zueek. 

As You Tike It. 

I’" must conduct our readers to the Tower of 
rillietiKihm, to ^\hich Lady Mari^aret P.eJlenden 
had returned, in rojiumtic pinase, malcontent 
end lull of heaviness, at the unexpected, and, as she 
tieeined it, indelihle affront, which had been brought 
upon her du^nity by the public miscarriage of (aoose 
Chbbu*. That unfortunate rnan-at-arms was forthwith 
commanded to drive his feaiherefi charge to tlt(‘ most 
remote p.ii ts of the common moor, and on no ac 'ount to 
aw'akcn tlie gnef or resentment of Ins lady, by appearing 
m her presence v iiile the sense of the affront was yet 
recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a 
solemn court of justice, to which Harrison and tliL butler 
were admitted, partly on the footing of witnesses, pai Uy ■ 
as assessors, to imiuire into the icciisancy of Cuddy 
ileadrigg the pluugliinan, and the abetment which he 
liad ’’cccived from his mother —these Ucing regarded as 
the original causes of the disaster wliicli liad bcfalljtn the 
chivalry of Tjlhctudlcm. Tlit, charge being fully made 
out and substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to re¬ 
primand the culprits in person, and, if she found ^hem 
imp<*nitent, to extend the censure into .-f sentence of expul¬ 
sion from the b.ironv. Miss Bellenden alone ventured to 
say anything in bch.df of the accused. But her coiftite- 
nance did not profit them as it might have done on «ny 
other occasion ; for as soon as lidith had heard it ascer¬ 
tained that the unfortunate cavalier had not suffered in 
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his person, his diisa^stcr had affected her with an irresistible 
disiiosition to laii^rh, which, in spite of I^ady Margaret's 
indignation, or rather irritated, as usual, by restraint, had 
broke out repeatedly on her return homeward, until her 
grandmother, in no shapje imposed upon by the scvera.1 
lictitious causes which the young lady assigned for her 
ill-timed risibility, upbraided her m very bitter terms 
with being insensible to the honour of hci lainily. Miss 
Bellenden's intercession, therefore, had on this occasion 
little or no chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour her disposition, Lady 
Margaret, on this solemn occasion, exchanged the ivor^’- 
headed cane with which she commonly walked, for an 
immense gold-headed staff which had belonged to her 
father, the dec(‘as<*d Karl of Torw^ood, and which, like a 
sort of mace of office, she only inafle use of on occasions 
of special solemnity. Suppe^rted by this awful baton of 
command, Lady Margaret iVilendeu entered the cottage 
of the delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousnLSS about old Mausc, as 
she rose from her wicker chair m the chimncy-nook, not 
with th« cordial alertness of visage winch used, on otlicr 
occasions, to express the honour she felt in the visit of 
her lady, but with a certain solemnity and embarrass¬ 
ment, like an acc^used parly on his first appear.ince in 
presence of his jlidgc, before whom he is, nevertheless, 
determined to assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect 
mingled with obstinacy, her whole mind apparently bent 
up the solemn interview. With her best curtsey to 
the ground, and mute motion of reverence, Mause 
pointed to the chair which on former occasions Lady 
Margaret (for the good lady was somewhat of a gossip! 
ha/i deigned to occupy for half-an-hour sometimes at .i 
time, hearing the news of the country and of the borough. 
But at present her mistress was far too indignant for 
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such condescension. iShe rejected the mute invitntion 
with a hau^iity wave of her hand, and drawing herself 
up as she spoke, she uttered the following interrogo^^ory 
in a tone calculated to overwhelm the culprit. 

*'Is It true, .\laiise, as I am informed by Harrison, 
Gudyill, and others of my people, that you hac taen it 
Liiion you, contrary to the faitli you owe to God and the 
King, and to me, your natur.d lady and mistress, to keep 
uack your son frae the wappenschaw held by the order 
of the sheriff, and to niturn his armour and abulyiements 
at a moment when it was impossible to find a suitable 
di'legate in his stead, wliercby the barony of Tillietudleni, 
baith in the person of its mistress and indwellens, has in¬ 
curred sic a disgrace .iiul dishonour as hasna befa*en the 
tamily since the days of Malcolm Canniore?” 

Mause’s habitual respect for her mistress was extreme; 
—she hesitated, and one or two short coughs expressed 
the difficulty she had in defending herself, 

“ I am sure—my leddy—hem ! hem !—I am sure I am 
sorry—very sorry that ony cause of displcasme should 

hae occurred—but my son’s illness ”- 

'*Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause ! Had 
lie been sincerely unwell, ye would hae been at the 
Towcf by daylight to get something that wad do him 
gude; there are fusv ailments that I l^avena medical re¬ 
ceipts for, and that ye ken fu' wcel.” 

**0 ay, my leddy 1 I am sure ye hae wrought won¬ 
derful cures; the last thing ye sent Cuddie, when he 
naJ the batts, e'en wrought like a charm." 

•‘Why then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if**therc 
v/as ony real need ?—but there none, ye fause- 

hearted vassal that ye are ! " 

“Your ieddyship never ca'd me sic a word as that 
before. Chon ! that I suld live to be ca'd sae," %he 
continued, bursting into tears, “and me a bom servant 
o' the house o’ Tilliciudlem I I am sure they belie baith 
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Cudclio and me sair, if they said lie wadna finrht ower the 
boots in blude for your leddy^hip and Miss Edith, and 
the auld Tower—ay suld he, and I would rather see hiri 
burif'd beneath it, then he suld gie way ; but thir ndiir's 
and wappenschawings, my lecldy. I h.ie nae broo 
them ava—1 can find nae warr.int for them whatsoever,” 
** Nae warrant for them ? ” cnetl the high-born dainc. 
'‘Do ye na ken, woman, tliat ye are hound to 1x5 hege 
vassals in all hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, 
vhen lawfully summoned thereto m my name? You 
-■cTvice IS not gralintous—I trow ye hae land for it. 
Ye’re kindly tenants ; hae a cot-house, a kale-yard, and 
«T. cow’s grass on the common. Few hae been brought 
farther ben, and ye grud^^^c your son suld gie me a day's 
service in the field ? ” 

** Na, my leddy—na, my Icddy, it’s no that,” exclaimed 
Mause, greatly embarrassed, “but anc canna serve twa 
maisters; and, if the truth maun e'en come out, there's 
Ane abune wliase commands I maun obey before your 
leddyship’s. I am sure I would put neither king’s nor 
kaisar's, nor ony earthly creature’s afore them.” 

“ How^mean ye by that, ye auld fule womnn ? —D'ya 
think that I order onything against conscience ? ” 

*‘I dinna pretend to say that, my loildy, in regard o* 
your leddyship’s conscience, which has been brought up, 
as it were, wi' pn ktic principles ; but ilka ane maun 
walk by the light o’ their ain ; and nimc," said Clause, 
waxing bolder as the conference became animated, “tells 
me that I suld leave a'—cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass 
—and suffer a*, rather than that I or mine should put on 
hameifS in an unlaw^' cause.” 

" Unlawfu’ 1 ” e-vciaimed her mistress ; “ the cause to 
which you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress— 
by the command of the king—by the writ of the pri'.y 
eourA:il—by the order of the lord-lieutenant—by the 
warrant of the sheriff? ” 
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'‘Ay, my Irtldy, nac doubt ; but no to displeasure 
your leddysliip, ye'll mind that there was ance a king in 
Scripture they ca'd Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a 
golden image in the plain o' Dura, as it might be ii the 
haugh yonder by the water side, where the array were 
w^arned to meet yesterday; and the princes, and the 
governors, and the captains, and the judges tbemsells, 
forby the treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, were 
warned to the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall 
down and worship at the sound of the cornel, flute, harp, 
sackbui, psjltery, and all kinds of music." 

“Anfl wliat o’ a’ this, yc fule wife? Or what had 
Nebuchadnezzar to do with the wappenschaw of the 
Upper Ward of Clydesdale ? " 

*' Only just tlius far, my leddy," continued Mause, 
firmly, "that prelacy is like the great golden image in 
the plain of Dura, and that as Shadrach, Mcshach, and 
Abednego, were borne out iu refusing to bow down and 
worship, so neither shall Cuddle Headrigg, your leddy- 
ship'spoor pleughman, at least wi’ his auld mither's con¬ 
sent, make murgeons or jennyflections as they ca' them, 
in the house of the prelates aud curates, nor gird him wi’ 
armour to fight in their cause, either at the sound of 
ketlle-drurns, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of 
music whatever." 

lAdy Margaret Bellenden heardIpthis exposition of 
Scripture with the greatest possible indignation, as well 
as surprise. 

** I see which way the wind blaws," she exclaimed, 
after a pause of astonishment; "the evil spirit of the 
year sixteen hundred and forty-twa^is at wark a^kin as 
merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife m the chimley-neuk 
will be for knapping doctrine wi* doctors o’ divinity and 
the godly fathers o' the church." 

" If your leddyship means the bishops and cuftites. 
I*iu sure they hae l:)een but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ 
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Scotland. And since your leddyship is pleased to speak 
0* parting wi* us, 1 am free to tell you a piece o' my mind 
in another article. Your lecldyslup and tlie steward hae 
been,pleased to propose that my son Cuddic suld work 
in the bam wi' a new-fangled machine for dighting the 
corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of 
Divine Providence, by raising wind for your leddyship's 
am particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it 
by prayer, or wailing patiently for whatever dispensation, 
of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheel- 

ing-hill. Now, rny leddy ”- 

The woman would dnve ony reasonable being daft !" 
said Lady M.irgaret ; then resuming her tone of autho¬ 
rity and indilfcrmcc, she concluded, “ Wcel, Mausc, I’ll 
just end where I siid hac begun—ye're ower learned and 
ower godly fur me to dispute wi* ; sae I have just this to 
say,—either Cuddic must attend musters when he’s law¬ 
fully warned by the ground-ofhccr. or the sooner he and 
you flit and quit my bounds the belter ; there's nae 
scarcity o' auld wives or ploughmen; but if there were, 
I had rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare naething 
but windle-siraes and sandy lavrocks than that they were 
ploughed\)y rebels to the king.” 

“Aweel, iny leddy,” said Manse, *'1 was born here, 
and thought to die where my father filed ; and your 
leddyship has been ^ kind mistress, I’ll ne’er deny that, 
and I'se ne'er cease to pray for you and for Miss Edith, 
and that ye may be brought to see the error ot your 
ways. But still ”- 

‘"The error of my ways!” interrupted Lady Mar¬ 
garet, tliuch incensed—'* the error of my ways, ye uncivil 
woman ? " 

“ Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this 
valley** of tears and darkness, and hae a' ower mony 
errors, grit folks as well as sma’—but, as I said, my puir 
benison will rest wi' you and yours wherever I am. I 
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will be wne to hear o’ your .'irrticlioii, and blythc to h^:ar 
o' your })i<)sporily, leinporal and spiiilnal. iJiit I canna 
prefer the commands of an earthly mistress to those of ?, 
heavenly master, and sae I am e'en loady to suffer for 
righteousness' sake.” 

“It IS very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her 
back m great displeasure ; “ye ken rny will, Manse, in 
llie matter. I’ll hae nne whiggery in the barony of Tilhe- 
tudleni—the next thing wad be to sot up a conventicle in 
my very withdrawing loorn.” 

Having said this, she dc'parted, with an air of great 
dignity; and Mause, giving w'ay to feelings which s)io 
had suppressed during the interview,—for she, like her 
mistress, had her own feeling of pride,—now lifted up 
her voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddle, whose malady, real or protended, still de¬ 
tained him in bed, perdu during all this conference, 
snugly ensconced within his boardtid bedstead, and 
terrified to death lest Lady Margaret, whom he held in 
hereditary reverence, should have detected his pr(‘scnce, 
and bestowed on hiin personally some of those bitter 
reproaches with which she loaded his mother. But as 
socm as he thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he 
bounced up m his nesl. * 

“ The foul fa’ ye, that I suld say sae,’* he cried out to 
his mother, “for a lang-tonguod c^jvering wife, its my 
father, honest man, aye ca’rl ye ! Couldna yc let the 
leddy alanc wi' your whiggery ? And I was e’en as great 
a gorneral to let ye persuade me to lie up here amang the 
blankets like a hurclicon, instead o’ gaun to the wappen- 
Bchaw like other folk.—Od, but I put a trick on }%, for I 
was out at the window-bole when ^our auld back was 
turned, and awa’ down by to hae a baff at the popinjay, 
and I shot within twa on't. I cheated the leddy foV your 
clavers, but I wasna gaun to cheat my joe, BiA she 

may many whae she likes now, for Tm clean dung ower, 
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TTiis is a waur djirlum than we frac Mr. Gudyil) 
wlitin ye gaiT’d me refuse to eat the plum-poiridge on 
Yule-cvc, as if it were ony matter to God or man 
wli^viher a pleughman had suppit on minclicd pies or 
sour sowens. ’* 

‘'Oh, whisht, iny bairn I whisht!" replied Mause; 
** thou kcusna about thae things—It was forbidflen meat, 
things dedicated to set days and holidays, which are 
inhibited to the use of Protestant Clinstians." 

“ And now,” continued her son, “ ye hae brought the 
leddy hersell on our hands !—An I could but line gotten 
some decent claes in, I wad li.ie spanged out o' bed, and 
tauld her I wad ride where she liked, night or day, an 
she wad but leave us the free house, and the yaird that 
grew the best early kale in the haill country, and the 
cow’s grass.” 

*'0 wow ! my winsome bairn, Cuddie,” continued the 
old dame, “murmur not at the dispensation; never 
grudge suffering m the gude cause.” 

“ But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,” 
rejoined Cuddie, “ for a’ ye blccze out sae muckh' doc¬ 
trine about it? It's clean beyond my compiclieiision 
a'thegither.—I see nae sae muckle difteic-nce atween the 
twa ways o't as a’ the folk pretend. It’s \ cry true the 
curates read aye the same ^^o^ds ovyer .igain ; and if they 
be right words, wh'l for no?—a gude tale’s no the waur 
o' being twice tauld, I trow; and a body has aye the 
better chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae gleg 
at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither.” 

“O, my dear Cuddie, this is the saircst distress of a*,” 
said tllfe anxious ma^er-*“ O, how atten have I shown 
ye the difference between a pure evangelical doctrine, 
and aj(ie that's corrupt wi' human inventions ? O, mv 
bairn, if no for your ain saul s sake, yet for my grey 
hairs "- 

Weel, mither,” said Cuddie, interrupting her, what 
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need ye mak sae muckle din about it ? I hae aye dune 
whale’er ye bade me, and gaed to kirk whare'er yc likit 
on the Sundays, and fended weel for yc m the ilka days 
besides. And that’s what vexes me mair than a' the rest, 
when I think howl am to fend for >c now in thae brickie 
times. I am no clear if I can plough ony place but the 
Mains and Mucklewhame, at least I never tried ony other 
grund, and it wadna come natural to me. And nae 
neighbouring heritors will daur to take us, after being 
turned aff lliae bounds for non-enonmty.” 

'* Non-conformity, hinme,’^ sighed Mause, ‘Ms the 
name that thae warldly men gie us.” 

“ Aweel, awed—wc'll hae to gang to afar country, 
maybe twall or fifteen miles aff. I could be a dragoon, 
nae doubt, for I can ride and play wi' the broadsword a 
bit, but yc w^ad be roaring about your blessing and your 
grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s exclamations became ex¬ 
treme.) "Wcel, weel, 1 but spoke o't ; besides, ye're 
ower auld to be sitting cocked up on a baggage-waggon, 
wi’ Kppie Duniblane, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to 
come o’ us I canna weel see—I doubt I’ll hac to take the 
^ lulls wi’ the wild whigs, as they ca’ them, and then it will 
be my lot to be shot down like a mawkm at some dik^- 
side, or to be sent to Heaven wi’ a Saint Johnstone’s 
tippet about my hause.” 

“ O, my bonnie Cuddie,*' said®.he zealous Mause, 
“forbear sic carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just 
a misdoubting o’ Providence— 1 have not seen the son of 
the righteous begging his bread,—sae says the text; and 
your father was a douce honest man, though somewhat 
warldly m his dealings, and cunjbered about *’earthly 
things, e’en like yoursell, ray jo 1" 

“ Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little consideration, ** I 
see but ae gate for’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at, 
iiiiihcr. Howsomever, mithcr, ye hae some guess o a 

wee bit kindness that's atween Miss Edith and young Mr. 
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Henry Morton, that sukl l)c ca'd yoiintj Milnwood, and 
that I hac whiles carried a hit book, or may Ik* a bit 
letter, quietly atwecn them, nnd m.ich* believe never to 
kcd wlia it cam IVae, thoiiL,di I k(Mi'd brawly. There’s 
whiles convenience m a body lookirif^ a wee stupid—and 
I haveaften seen them walkin'^ at e'en on the htlle path 
by Dinglcwood-bnrn ; but naebody ever ken'd a word 
about It frac* Ciuldie. I ken I’m ^cy thick m the head, 
but I’m as honest as our auld fuic-hand ox, puir fallow, 
that I'll ne’er work ony mair—I liope they’ll be as kind to 
him tliat come ahmt me* as T hae been.- 13ul, as I was 
sayintf, we'll awa’ down to Milnwood and tell Mr Harry 
our distress. 'I'hey want a pUai^^hinan, and thf^ grund’s 
no unlike our ain—T am sure Mr. Hairy will stand my 
part, for he's a kmd-hearlcd gentleman —I'll get but 
little penny-f(‘e, for his uncle, auld Nippie Milnwood, has 
as close a grip as the deil himscll But we’ll aye win a 
bit biead, and a drap kale, and a firc-sidc, and thccking 
ower our heads ; and that’s a' we'll w'ant for a season.— 
Sae get up, inilher, and sort you' things to g.mg away ; 
for since sae it is that gang wv maun, 1 wad like ill to 
wait till* Mr, Harrison arul auhl Gudyili cam to pu’ us 
aOUt by the lug and the horn. ” 


CHAP. VII. 

'rhe {it'vil a ^uritaft or anything else he zly, but a tiire-^erzrer. 

TwtLI TlI Nk.ht. 


ft *1 *4 

( 4 * 


'1' was evening w'hcn Mr. Henry Morton per¬ 
ceived an ®>Id woman wi*appcd in her tartan 
plaid, supported by a stout, stupid-looking 
fellow, in hodden grey, approach the house of Milnwood 
Old^Mausc made her courtesy, but (aiddie took the lead 
in addressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously stipu¬ 
lated with his mother, that he was to manage m liters hi^ 
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o\\Ti \va) , tor tlioiigh he readily allowed hie general in- 
Iciioriiy of iniderbUinding, and filially submitted to the 
guidance oi his mother on most ordinary occasions, .yet 
he said, " For getting a service, or getting forward in Uie 
wiu'ld, he could soiiiegatc gar the wee pickle sense he had 
gang iiiuckle farth(T than hers, though she could crack 
like ony minister o' them a'/‘ 

Accordingly, he thus opened the conversation with 
young Morton .— 

“A braw nichi this for the rye, your honour ; the west 
park will be bieenng bravely this e’en." 

“1 do not doubt u, Cuddie ; but what can have 
brought your mother--this is your mother, is it not?" 
(Cuddle nodded). " What can have brought your 
mother and >ou down the water so late? " 

“Troth, sill, 3 ust what gar:a the auld wives trot— 
neshessily, stii—I'm seeking fur service, stir." 

“For service, Cuddie, and at this time of the year? 
how comes that ? " 

Mauso could fcjrbear no longer. Proud alike of her 
cause and her sufferings, she commenced with an affected 
huniilily of tone, “ It has pleased Heaven, an it like your 

honour, to distinguish us by a visitation ”- 

“ Dcil’s in the wife, and nac gude I ’’ whispered Cuddie 
to his mother; “an ye come out i* youi whiggery, 
they'U no daur (jpen a door to us through the haili 
lountry !" Then, aloud, 'ind addressing Morton. “My 
mother’s auld, stir, and si.c has rather forgotten hersell in 
si)caking to my Icrldy, that canna weel bide to be contra- 
dickit (as I ken naebudy likes it if ttjjpy could help \hem- 
selves), especially by her ain folk ; and Mr. Harrison, the 
steward, and Gudyill the butler, they’re no very fond o’ 
us, and it's ill .sitting at Rome and striving wi’ the Pope ; 
u\c I thought it best to flit before ill came to waur-^and 
here's a wee bit line to your honour frae a friend will 
maybe say some iiiair about it." 
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Morton took the billrt, and cninsoiv.”^ up to tho 
cars between joy and surprise, read these words : “If 
you can serve these poor helpless people, you will 
oblige E. B." 

It was a few instants before he could attain composure 
enough to ask, “ And what is your object, Cuddie? and 
how can I be of use to you ? " 

“ Wark, stir, wark, and a ^'crvicc, is my object—a bit 
beild for rny mither and inysell—we hue gude plenishing 
o’ our ain^ if wc had the cast o’ a cart to bung it dowui— 
and milk and meal, and greens enow, for I’m gey gleg at 
meal-tune, and sae is my inither, lang may it be sae— 
And, for the penny-fee ami a’ that, I'll just lea\e it to the 
laird and you. I ken ye'll no see a poor lad wronged, if 
ye can help it." 

Morton shook his head. “ For the meat and lodging, 
Cuddle, I think I can promise something ; but the penny- 
fee will be a hard chapter, I doubt." 

“1*11 take my chance o't, stir," replied the candidate 
for service, “ rather than gang doun about Hamilton, or 
ony sic far country." 

“ Well, step into the kitchen, Cuddic, and 111 do what 
I can for you." 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton 
had first to bring over the housekeeper, who made a 
thousand objecli^is, as usual, in order to have the plea¬ 
sure of being besought and entreated ; but, when she was 
gained over, it was comparatively easy to induce ohl 
Milnwood to accept of a servant whose w ages w ere to be 
in his owm option. An outhouse was, iherelorc, assigned 
to Clause and h^ son for their haliitation, and it was 
settled that they were for the time to be admitted to eat 
of the frugal fare provided for the family, until their own 
establishment should be completed. As for Morton, he 
e^Aiausted his own very slender stock of money, in order 
to make Cuddie such a present, under the name of ar/ef, 
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as show his sense of the value of the recommenda¬ 

tion dcliven d to him. 

“And now were settled ance mair/'said Cuddie to 
his mother, “and if we’re no sac bien and comfortable as 
we w'ert* up yonder, yet life’s life ony gate, and we’re vn' 
decent kirk-ganging folk o’ your am persuasion, inither , 
there will be iivie cjuarioiling al^out that.” 

“Of 7}iy persuasion, hinny !” said the too-cnlightenetl 
Mause , “ wae’s me for thy blindness and theirs. O. 
Cuddle, they are but m the court of the Gentiles, and 
will ne'er win larlher bt*n, 1 doubt ; they are but little 
l)eltcr lihin the prol.itists themsclls. They wait on the 
ministry of that blinded man, Peter Poundtext, ance a 
j)rccious tcachiT of tlic Word, but now a backsliding 
pastor, that h.is, for the sake of stipend and family main¬ 
tenance, forsaken the strict path, and gano astray after 
the blad: Indulgence. O, my son, had ye but i)rofited by 
the gospel doctrines yc hae heard m the Glen of Ben- 
gonnar, frac the dear Richard Rumbleberry, that sw'eet 
youth, who suffered martyrdom in the Grassmarket, 
tiforc Candlcrn.is ! Didna ye hear him say, that Kras- 
tianisiii was as bad as Prelacy, and that the Inaulgcnce 
was «is bad as Krastianism ? ” 

“ Heard ever ony body the like o’ this! ” interrupted 
Cuddle; “wc'll be driven out o’ hcjuse and ha' again 
afore we ken where to turn oursells. Weel, mither, I hae 
just ae word mair—An I hear ony inair o’ your dm— 
afore folk, that is, for I dmaa mind your clavers mysell, 
they aye set me sleeping—uiU if I hear ony mair din afore 
folk, as I was saying, about Poundtexts and Ri^ble- 
bcrries, and doctrines and malignaK.s, I'se e’en turn a 
Single sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if 
ye plague me the mair, and let Rumbleberry and* you 
gang to the deil thegither. I ne’er gat ony gude by^hi? 
i^octrine, as ye cat, but a sour fit o’ the batts wi’ sitting 
fiinang the w at moss-hags for four hours at a yoking, and 
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the leddy cured me wi' some hickery-pickery ; mair by 
token, an she had ken’cl how i came by the disorder, she 
wadna hae been m sic a hurry to mend it." 

Although groaning in spirit over the obdurate and 
irnjx^nilent state, as she thought it. of her son Cuddie, 
M.iiise durst neither urge him faithcr on the topic, nor 
alt<igcthcr neglect tlie warning he had given her. She 
knew the disposition of her deceased helpmate, whom 
this surviving pledge of tlicir union gicatly resembled, 
and remembered, that, although submitting implicitly in 
most things to her boast of superior acuteness, he used 
on certain occasions, when driven to extremity, to be 
seized with fits of obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, 
flattery, nor threats, were callable of overpowering. 
Trembling, therefore, at the very possibility of Cuddle's 
fulfilling his threat, she put a guard over her tongue ; and 
even when Poundtext was commended in her presence, 
as an able and fructifying preacher, she had the good 
sense to suppress the contradiction which thrilled upon 
her tongue, and to express her sentiments no otherwise 
than by deep groans, which the hearers charitably con¬ 
strued \o flow from a vivid recollection of the more 
pathetic parts of his homilies. How long she could have 
repressed her feelings, it is difficult to say—»ui unexpected 
accident relieved h^r from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which 
were connected with economy. It was, therefore, still 
the custom in his house, as it had been universal in Scot¬ 
land about fifty years before, that the domestics, after 
havii?g placed the dinner on the table, sate down at the 
lower end of the bdCird, and partook of the share which 
w'as assigned to them, in company with their masters. 
On the day, therefore, after Cuddle's arri\al, being the 
from the opening of this naiTative, old Robin, who 
W'as butler, valet-de-<ehanibre, footrzan, gardener, and 
what not, in the house of Milnwood, placed on the table 
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::n immense chanjcr of bioili, tliu kened with oatmeal and 
colewort, in whicii occ«m of liquid wore indistinctly dis- 
covered» by close observers, two or three short ribs ot 
lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one 
of bread made of barley and pease, and one of oat¬ 
cakes, flanked this standing dish. A larce boiled salmon 
would now-a-days have indicated more liberal housekeep¬ 
ing ; but at that period salmon was caught in such plenty 
m the considerable rivers in Scotland, that instead ot 
being accounted a flclicacy, it was generally applied to 
feed the servants, who are said sometimes to have stipu¬ 
lated that they should not be required to eat a food so 
luscious and surfeitmg in its quality above five times 
a-week. The large black jack, filled with very small beer 
of Milnwood’s own brewing, was allowed to the company 
at discretion, as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; 
but the mutton was reserved for the heads of the family, 
Mrs. Wilson included ; and a measure of ale somewhat 
deserving the name, was set apart in a silver tankard for 
their exclusive use. A huge kebbock (a cheese, that is, 
made with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk) and a jar of 
salt butter, were in common to the company. 

To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed, at the head 
of the table, the old Laird himself, with his nephew on 
the one side, and the favourite housekeeper on the other. 
At a long interval, and beneath th‘ salt of course, sale 
old Robin, a meagre, half-starved serving-man, rendered 
cross and cripple by rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a 
housemaid, whom use i.ad rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the hands of 
her master and Mrs. Wilson. ^ barn-man, t white- 
headed cow-herd boy, with Cuddie the new ploughman 
and his mother, completed the party. The other labourers 
belonging to the property resided in their own house*:, 
happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not moie 
lielicate than that which we have described, they could 
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eat their fill, unwatoliecl by the shaip, (*nvious, grey eyej^ 
of Milnwood, whicli seem<'d to ineasuro the quantity 
that each of bis dependants .swallowed, as closely a.s if 
their glances attended each mouthful in its progress from 
the lips to the stomacH. This close inspection was un¬ 
favourable to Cuddle, who sustained much (irejudice in 
his new master's opinion, by the silent celerity with wduch 
he caused tlie victuals to disappear belore him And ever 
and anon Milnwood turned his e}(‘s fioni the huge feeder 
to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, who^e repug¬ 
nance to rustic labour was the piiimi)al cause of his 
needing a plougluiian, and who had been the direct 
means of his hiring this very cormorant 

Pay thee wages, quotha?” said Milnwood to him¬ 
self,—“ Thou wilt eat m a week the value of rnair than 
thou canst work for in a montli 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by a 
loud knocking at the outer gate. It was a universal 
custom in Scotland, that, when the family was at dinner, 
the outer gate of the court-^ard, if there was one, and if 
not, the door of the liouse itself, was ahvav'' shut and 
locked, and only guests of importance, or pt-isous upon 
urgent business, scnight or received admittniice at that 
time.* The laniily of Milnwood w^re therefore sur¬ 
prised, and, in the «insettled state of the tunes, some¬ 
thing alarmed, at the earnest and repeated knocking with 
which the gate was now assailed. Mrs. Wilson ran ni 
person to the door, and having reconnoitred tnose who 
\\ere so clamorous for admittance, through some secret 
aperluih with which most Scottish doorways were fur¬ 
nished for the express purpose, she returned wringing 
her hands in great dismay, excl.aiming, "The red-coats I 
the red-coats! ” 

“ Robin—Ploughman—what ca’ they ye?—Barnsman 
—Nevoy Harry—open the door, oix*ii the door! ” ex¬ 
claimed old Milnwood, snatching up and slipping into 
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his pocket the two or three silver •spoons with which the 
upper end of the table was garnished, those beneath the 
salt being of goodly horn. ‘'Speak them fair, sirs— 
Tword love yc, Speak them fair I—they winna bide thi'aw- 
ing ’ We’re a harried—we’re a’ harried ! " 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths 
and threats already indicated resentment at the delay 
they had been pnt to, Cuddie took the oj^portunity to 
whispur to his mother, “ Now ye daft auld carlme, mak 
yourscll deaf—ye hac made us a' deaf ere now—and let 
me speak for yc.—1 wad like ill to get my neck raxed for 
an auld wife’s clashes, though yc be our inither." 

“ O, hinny, aye ; I’sc be silent or thou sail come to 
ill,” w'as the corresponding whisi>er of Mausc ; “but, 
bethink ye, my dear, them that deny the Word, the 
Word will deny "-- 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the 
Life-Guardsmen, a party of four troopers, commanded 
by Bolhwcll. 

In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon 
Ae stone floor w'ilh the iron-shod heels of their large 
)ack-boots, and the clash and clang of their long, heavy, 
basket-hilted broadswords. Miliiwood and his lioust'- 
keeper trembled, from well-grounded apprehensions of 
the system of exaction and plunder carried on during 
these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed 
with more special cause, for he remembered that he 
stood answerable to the laws for having harboured 
Burley. The widow Mause IIcadrigg, between fear for 
her son's life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal 
which reproached her for consentiicg even tacitly to belie 
her religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. 
The other servants quaked for they knew not well what. 
Cuddie alone, with the look of supreme indifference and 
stupidity which a Scottish peasant can at times assume 
as a mask for considerable shrewdness and craft, con- 
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tfnupd to swallow large; spoonfuls of his broth, to com¬ 
mand which he had drawn within bis sphere the large 
vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid the 
confusion, to a sevenfold portion. 

“What is your pleasure here, gentlemen.^" said 
Milnwood, humbling himself before the satellites of 
power. 

“ We come in behalf of the king,” answered Both- 
well; “ why the devil did you keep us so long standing 
at the door ? ” 

“ We were at dinner," answered Milnwood, “ and the 
door was locked, as is usual in landwaid towns in this 
country. I am sure, Ronllemcn, if I had ken'd ony 
servants of our glide king hae stootl at the door—But 
wad ye please to drink .some alo—or some brandy—or a 
cup of canary sack, or claret wine?" making a pause 
between each olfer as long a.s a sting}^ bidder at an auc¬ 
tion, who is loath to advance his otter for a favourite lot. 

“ Claret for me,” s.aid one fellow. 

I like ale better,” said another, “provided it is 
right juice of John Barleycorn. ” 

“ Better never was malted,” said Miln\\ood ; “I can 
uardly sac muckle for the claret. It's ihm and cauld, 
gentlemen.” 

“ Brandy will emri that,” said a third fellow ; “ a glass 
of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmur- 
ring in the stomach.” 

“ Brandy, ale, sack, and claret !—we’ll try them all,” 
said Bothwell, “ and stick to that which is best. 1 here’s 
good»ainse in that, if the danm’dcst whig in Scotland 
had said It.” 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his mu.scles, 
Mibiwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered 
then* to the governante. 

“ The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, taking a seat, and 
throwing himself upon it, “is neither so young nor .so 
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haiid<;omc as to tempt a man to follow her to the gaua- 
trees, and devd a one here is there worth sending in her 
place.—What's this?—meat?” (searching with n fork 
among the broth, and fishing up a cutlet of mutten)— 
" I think I could eat a bit—why, it’s as tough as if the 
deMl’s dam had hatched it.” 

" If there is anything better in the house, sir,” said 
Milnwood, alarmed at these symptoms of disappro¬ 
bation-- 

"No, no,” said Bothwcll, "it’s not worth w'hile; I 
must proceed to business.—You atUmd Pound text the 
Presbylennn parson, 1 understand, Mr. Morton?” 

Mr. Morton ha‘=lened to slide in a confession and 
apology. 

" By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and the 
Government, for I wad do nothing out of law—I hacn.i<' 
objection whatc\er to the establishment of a moderatf“ 
cpjscopacy, but only thai I am a country-bred man, and 
the ministers arc a hnmehcr kind of folk, and I can 
follow their doctrine liettcr, and, with reveicnce, sir, it’s 
a mair frugal establishment for the country.” 

" Well, I care nothing about that,” said,Bothwcll ; 
" they arc indulged, and there's an end of it; but, for 
my part, if I were to give the law, never a crop-ear’d cur 
of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch pulpit. How¬ 
ever, I am to obey commands.—THT.re comes the liquor; 
put It down, my good old lady." 

He decanted about onohnlf of a quart bottle of claret 
into a wooden quaigi* or bicker, and took it off at a 
dmught. 

" You did your good wine inji^tice, my frierfd ;—it's 
better than your brandy, though Tliat's good too. Will 
you ph-dge me to the king’.s health ? ” 

"Willi plen.siirc,” said Milnwood, "in ale,—but £ 
never dnnk claret, and keep only a very little fof* boine 
honoured fi lends. ” 
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" Like me, I stippobo,'’ said BoLhwell; and then push¬ 
ing the bottle to Henry, he said, "Here, young man, 
pled'-e you the king's health.” 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of 
the hints and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indi¬ 
cate that he ought to have followed his example in pre¬ 
ferring beer to wine. 

" VVell,” said Bothwell, " have you all drank the 
I oast?—What is that old wife about? Give her a glass 
of brandy, she shall tlrink the king's health, by-” 

" If your honour pleases," said Cuddie. with great 
stolidity of aspect, "this is my iiiithcr, stir ; and she’s as 
(leaf ci^ Con a Linn , wo camia mak her hear day nor 
door; but if your honour pleases, I am ready to dtuik 
the king’s health for her in as mony glasses of brandy as 
ye think neshessary.” 

"I dare swear you are,” answered Bothwell; "you 
look like a fellow that would stick to biandy—help thy¬ 
self, man ; all’s free wlierc’er I comt*.—Torn, help the 
maul to a comfortable cup, though she’s but a diiiy jiii 
neither. Fill round once moie Here’s to our noblo 
commander, Colonel Graham of CIa\erhoiise ! W'hat 
tile devil is the old woman groaning for? S^he looks as 
very a whig as ever sate on a hill-sidc—Do you renounce 
the Covenant, good •Ionian ? 

“ Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning ?—is it tlie 
Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of Grace?" said 
Cuddic, interposing. 

" Any Covenant — all covenants that ever were 
hatched,” answered the trooper. 

" Mither,” cried (Luddie, ailecting to speak as to a 
deaf person, " the gentleman wants to keu if ye will 
renounce the Covenant of Woiks? ” 

" V/ith all my heait, Cuddie,” said Mause, " and pray 
that my feet may be delivered from tlie snare thereof.” 

"Come,” said Bothwell, "the old dame has como 
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more frankly off than I expected. Anolher cup rotjnd, 
and tht*n proceed to hnsines'?.—You have all heard, 

I suppose, of the horrid and l)arbarous murder com¬ 
mitted upon the person of the Archbishop of St. An¬ 
drews, by ten or eleven armed fanatics ? ” 

All started and looked at each other ; at length Miln- 
wood liiinsclf answered, '* They had heard of some sucli 
misfortune, but were in hopes it had not been true.” 

" There is the relation published by Government, 
old gentleman? what do you think of it?” 

“ Think, sir? Wh—wh—whatever the council please 
to think of it,” stammered Miinvvood. 

“ I desire to have your opinion more explicitly, my 
friend,” said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood’.s eyes hastily glanced through the paper to 
pick out the strongest expressions of censure with which 
it abounded, in gleaning which he was greatly aided by 
their being printed in italics. 

I think it a—bloody and execrable—murder and 
parricide—devised by hellish and implacable cruelty— 
utterly abominable, and a scandal to the laud.” 

"Well said, old gentleman!” said the Querist— 

“ Here’s to thee, and I wish you joy of your good prin-* 
ciplcs. You ow'C me a cup of thanks for having taught 
you them ; nay, thou shalt pledge me^’n ihme own sack 
~ sour ale sits ill upon a loyal stomach.—Now comes 
Vour turn, young man ; w'h.it think you of the matter in 
hand ? ” 

T sliould have little objection to answer you,” said 
H^nry, "if I knew what right you had to pvt the 
ipieslion ” ^ 

" 'rhe Lord preserve us ! ” .said the old housekeeper, 
" to ask the like o' that at a trooper, when a’ folk ken 
they do whatever they like through the haill country wi’ 
man and woman, beast and body.” 

The old gentleman exclaimed, in the same horror, at 
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his nrphrw's audacity, “ Hold your peace, sir, or answer 
the gentleman discreetly. Do you mean to affront tlie 
king’s authority in the person of a sergeant of the Life- 
^luards? " 

Silence, all of you ! " exclaimed Hothwell, strikim: 
his hand fiercely on the table—“Silence, everyone of 
you, and hear me !—You ask me for my right to examine 
you, sir " (to Henry) ; “ rny cockade and my bioadsword 
arc my commission, and a better one than ever Old Nol 
gave to his roundheads ; and if you want to know more 
about it, you may look at the act of council empowering 
his Majesty's officers and soldiers to search lor, examine, 
and apprehend suspicious persons ; and, th(‘relore, once 
more, 1 ask you your opinion of the death of Archbishop 
Sharp—It's a new louehstone wo have got for trying 
people’s mettle.*' 

Henry had, by this lime, reflected upon the useless risk 
to which he w'ould expose the family by resisting the 
tyrannical power which was delegated to sucli rude 
hands ; he therefore read the narrative over, and replied, 
composedly, “ T have no hesitation to say, that ihe perpe¬ 
trators of this assassination have comimUcxl, in my opi¬ 
nion, a rash and wicked action, which 1 regret ih^ more, 
as I foresee it will be made tlic cause of proceedings 
against many who are both innocent of the deed, and as 
far from approviifg it as myself." 

While Henry thus o.xpresserl himself, Bothwell, who 
bent his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to re¬ 
collect his features. 

“ Aha ! my friend Captain Popinjay I I think I have 
seeL^you before, ^yid in very suspicious company." 

“ 1 saw you once," answered Henry, “ in the public 
house of the town of-. '* 

“ And with whom did you leave that public-house, 
youngster?—was it not with John Halfour of Burley, one 
of the murderers of the Archbishop? " 
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** I did leave tliO house wUli the person you have 
named,” au^uerotl Henry—" I scoin to deny it; but, so 
far from kno’Ainij’ him to be a murderer ol llie primate, 
did not even know at the time that such a crime had 
been committed 

''Lord have iiuTcy on me! I .im ruined!—utterly 
ruined and undone ! ” exclauncd Milnwood. “That 
callant's tongue will iing the head aff ins am shoulders, 
and waste my glides to the very grey cloali on my 
hack ! ” 

“ But you knew Burley,” continued Bothwcll, still ad- 
diessing Heniy, and regardless ol his uncle's inteirup- 
lion, “to Lv an inlercoinmiincd rebel and traitor, and 
)ou knew the prohibition to de:il with such persons. 
You knew, tliat, as a loyal subject, you were prohibited 
to reset, sui-^ply, or lutcrcominunc with this attainted 
traitor, to C(UTesi)ond with him by w'Oid, writ, or mes¬ 
sage, or to supply him with meal, drink, liouse, harbour, 
or victual, undci the highest p.iins—you knew all this, 
and yet you biokc the law." (Henry W'as silent.) 
“ Where did you ]jart fiorn linn ?” continued BothweJl ; 
“w’as It m the highway, or did >ou give him harbourage 
in this very house ? ” 

“ In this house ! " said his uncle, ‘*he dared not for 
Ins neck bring ony trnjiur into a house cif mine." 

“Dare he deny that he did so?” said Bothwell. 

“As you chaTgo it to me as a ciline," said Hemy, 
“ you will excuse my saying anything tliat will criminate 
myself." 

“O, the lands of Milnwood I—the bonny land^ of 
Milnwood. that have been in the namb of Morton tw'a 
hundred years !” exclaimed his uncle ; “they are bark¬ 
ing and llceiiig, outfield and infield, haugh and holmed " 

'*No, sir,” said Henry, “you shall not suffer on n.y 
account.—1 own,” he continued, addressing Bothwell, 
“ I did gi\e this man a night’s lodging, as to an old 
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fnilitaTy comrade of my fatluT. Rut it was not only 
wilhoul my uncle's knowledL;e, but contrary to his ex¬ 
press general orders. I trust, if my evidence is con¬ 
sidered as good against myself, it will have some weight 
in proving my uncle's innocence." 

"'Come, young man," in a soinewhit milder tone, 

** you're a smart spark enough, and I am sorry for you ; 
and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan- - kinder, I see, 
to his guests than himself, for he gives us wine, and 
drinks his own thin ale ,—tell me all you know about 
this Burley, what he said when you parted from him, 
where he went, and where he is likely now to be found ; 
and, d—n it. I’ll wink as hard on your share of the busi¬ 
ness as my duty tvill permit. There’s a tliousand merks 
on the murdering whigamorc’s head, an I could but light 
on it.—Come, out with it—where did you part with him ?" 

"You will excuse my answering that question, sir," 
said Morton ; " the same cogent reasons uhich iiulucctl 
me to afford him hospitality at consideiablc risk to 
myself and rny friends, would command me to respect 
his secret, if, indeed, he had trusted me with any." 

"So you refuse to give me an answer?" said 
Rothw jll. 

" I have none to give," returned Henry. 

"Perhaps I could teach you to liiifl jne, by lying a 
piece of lighted patch between your fingers," answered 
Both well. 

" O, for pity’s sake, sir," said old Ah-on, apart to het 
master, " gie them siller—it’s siller the\'re seeking— 
they’ll murder Mr. Henry, and yoursell next! " 

^lilnwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness ol 
spirit, and, with r tone as if he vvns gumg up the gho^t, 
exclaimed, " If twenty p—p—punds would make up 
this unhappy matter ’’- 

^/‘My master," insinuated Ali'^on to the sergeant, 
" would gie twenty punds sterling "- 
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** Fund*; Scotch, ye b—h ! ” inlernipted Milnwood; 
for the ai’ony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic 
precision and the habitual respect he entertained for his 
hoii'^ckcoper. ^ 

" PiiruLs sterling/' insisted the housekeeper, ye 
wad liae the giideness to look ower the lad’s misconduct ; 
he's that dour ye may tear him to pieces, and ye wad 
ne’er get a word out o’ him ; and it wad do ye little 
gude, I’m sure, to burn his bonny finger-ends,” 

“Why,” said Bolhwcll, hesitating, “I don’t know— 
most of my cloth w'ould have the money and Like off the 
prisoner too , but 1 bear a conscience, and if your 
■Tiaster will stand to your offer, and enter into a bond to 
produce his nephew, and if all in the house will take the 
test-oath, I do not know but"- 

“O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs. Wilson, “ ony test, ony 
oaths >c please!” And llien aside to her master, 
“ Haste ye away, sii, and get tbc siilcr, or they will burn 
the house about our lugs ” 

Old Milnwood casta rueful look upon his adviser, and 
moved off, like a piece of Dutch clock-work, to set at 
liberty his imprisoned angels in thi.s dire emergency. 
Mctinwhile, Sergeant Bothwell began to put the test- 
oath with such a degree of solemn reverence as might 
have been expected, being just about the same which is 
used to this day in his Majesty's custohn-house. 

“You-—what's your name, woman?” 

“ Aliscm Wilson, sir,” 

“You, Ahson Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and 
declare, that you judge u unlawful for subjects under 
pretext of reformation, or any other pretexts whatsoever, 
to enter into Leagues and Covenants - 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife betv^een 
Cuddle and his mother, which, long conducted in whis¬ 
pers, now became audible. 

“ Oh, whisht, mither, whisht 1 they're upon a com- 
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muning—Oh, whisht! and ihoy’il agree weel eneiich 
e'enov. ’ 

'*1 will not whisht, Cuddic,” replied his mother, ** I 
will uplift my voice and spare not—I will confound the 
man o'* sin, even the scarlet man, and through my voice 
shall Mr. Henry be freed from the net of the fowler." 

" She has her leg ower the harrows now/' said Cuddie, 
Stop her wha can—1 see her cocked up bchmt a 
dragoot on her way to the Tolbooth—I find my am legs 
li' d below a horse's belly. Ay—she has just mustered 
up her sermon, and there—^wi’ that grane—out it comes, 
and we are a’ ruined, horse and foot! " 

“And div ye tlimk to come here," said Maiise, her 
withered hand .shaking in concert with her keen though 
wrinkled visage, animated by zealous wrath, and eman¬ 
cipated, by the very mention of the test, from the 
restraints of her own prudence and Cuddle's admonition 
—“ div yt think to come here wi' yotir soul-killing, saint- 
seducing, conscicncc-confounding oaths, and tests, and 
bands—ycur snares, and your traps, and your gins?— 
Surely it is in vain that a net is .spread m the sight of 
any bird." 

“Eh! what, good dame?" said the soldier.— 
“ Here’s a whig miracle, egad ! the old wife has got 
both her ears and toi^^gue, and w'e are like to be driven 
deaf in our turn.—Go to, hold your peace, and re¬ 
member whom you talk to, you old idiot.” 

“ Whac do I talk to! Eh, sirs, ower weel may the 
sorrowing land ken what ye are. Malignant adherents 
ye are. lo the prelates, foul projis to a feeble and filthy 
cause, bloody beasts Of prey, and burdens to the earth." 

“ Upon my soul," said Boilnvell, asloni.shed as a 
mastiff‘dog might be should a hen-partndge fly at him 
in defence of her young, “ this is the finest language I 
ever heard I Can't you give us some more of it ? " 

**Gie ye some mair o’t?" said Mause, clearing her 
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voice with n prelnnin.iry cou^h —'* I will take up my tes¬ 
timony ai^ainst you ance and again. Thili'^tines ye are, 
and Kdnniites—leopards are ye, and foxes—evening 
wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the morrow--wicked 
dogs, that compass about the chosen—thrustirg kine, 
and pushing buUs of Dashan—piercing serpents ye are, 
and allied baith in name and nature with the gieat Ked 
Dragon ; Revelations, twalfth chapter, third and fourth 
verses. 

Here the old lady stopped, apparently iinch more 
from lack of breath than of matter. 

“Curse the old hag!” said one of the dragoons—‘ 
“gag her, and take her to head-quarters.” 

“ Kor shame, Andrews > ” said Both well ; ' remember 
the good lady belongs to the fair sex, and us.^s only the 
privilege of her tongue.—But, hark ye, good woman—- 
every bull of B)ashan and Red Dragon will na be so civil 
as I am, or be cont(*nteti to leave you to the charge of 
the constable and ducking-stool. In the meantime, 

I must necessarily cany off this young mr.n to head¬ 
quarters. I cannot answ er to my commandiDg-officer to 
leave him in a house where I have heard so much treason 

C 

and fanaticism.” 

“See now, mither, what ye hae dune,” whispci*cd 
Cuddie ; “there's the Philistines, as ye ca' them, are 
gaun to w'hirry awa’ Mr. Henry, %ind a’ wi’ your nash- 
gab, deil be on't I ’’ 

“ Haud ycre tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the 
mother, “ and layna ^he wyte on me; if you and lhae 
thowless gluttons, that are sitting staring like cows 
bursting on clover, wad testify wi’ your hands I have 
testified wi' my tongue, they ^lould never harle the 
precious young lad awa’ to captivity,” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had*already 
bound and secured their prisoner. Milnwoocl rotuniod 
at tins instant, and, alarmed at the preparations he 
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beheld, hastened to prolter to Botliwell, though with 
many a grievous groan, the purbc of gold which he had 
been olMged to rummage out as ransom for Ins nephew. 
The trooj>er took the purse with an air of uidirfercnce. 
weighed it in his hand, chucked it up into the air, and 
caught it as it fell, then shook Ins head, and said, 
"There's manny a merry night in this rt-‘st of yellow 
boys, but d—ii me if I dare venluro for them—that old 
woman has spoken too loud, and before all the men too. 
—Hark ye. old gentleman,” to Miln^vood, " I must take 
>our nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, in conscience, 
keep more than is my due as ei\ihty-nioncy; ” then 
opening the purse, he gave a gold p’ece to «‘ach of the 
soldiers, and took three to himself. " Now%” said he, 
"you have the comfort to know that your kinsman, 
young Captain Popi j.iy, will be carelully looked after 
and civilly used ; aud the rest of the money I return to 
you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

"Only you know,” said Botliucll, still playing >vitb 
the purse, " that every landholder is answerable for the 
conformity and loyally of his household, and that these 
fellows of mine are not obliged to be silent on the subject 
of the fine sermon we have liad from that old puritan in 
the tartan plaid there ;^and I presume you are a\».ire that 
the consequences of delation will be a heavy fine before 
the Council.” 

Good sergeant I—worthy captain ! ” exclaimed the 
tenrified miser, " I am sure there is no person in ray 
house, tv*my knowledge, w^ould give cause of offence.” 

Nay,” answered nothwell, "you shall hear her give 
her testimony, as she calls it, heiself.—You, fellow” (to 
Cuddic),* " stand back, and let your mother speak her 
mind. »I see she’s primed and loaded again since hei 
first discharge.” 

"Lord! noble sir,” said Cuddic, 
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tongfxic's blit a f('ckltr.ss matter to mak sic a fash about, 
NeitlKT my father nor me ever minded mucklc what our 
mither s iid 

“ Hold your peace, my lad, while you are wcil^ -iuid 
Both well, "1 promise you I think you are slyer than 
you would like to be supposed.—Come, good dame, you 
see your master will not believe that you can give us so 
bright a testimony." 

Manse’s zeal did not require tins spur to set her again 
on full career. 

"Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers," she 
said. " that daub over and drown their consciences by 
complying with wicked exactions, and giving mammon 
of unrighteousness to the sons of Belial, that it may 
make their peace with them ! It is a sinful compliance, a 
base confederacy with the hhiemy! It i.s the evil that 
Menahem did in the sight of the I.,ord, w'hen he gave a 
thousand talents to Pul, King of As.syria, that his hand 
might be with him—.Second Kings, feifteeii chapter, 
ninetetin verse. It is the evil deed of Ahab, when he 
sent money to Tiglalh-Ptlescr ; see the saame Second 
Kings, saxteen and aught. And if it was a.^counted a 
backsliding even in godly Hezekiah that he coniplaiil 
with Semnachenb, giving him money, and offering to 
bear that which was put upon him (see the saame Second 
Kings, aughteen chapter, fourteen and feitteem verses), 
even so It IS with them that in this contumacious and 
backsliding generation pays localities and foes, and cess 
and fines, to greedy and unrighteous publicans, and ex¬ 
tortions and stipends to hireling curates (dumb dogs 
which bark not, sleeping, lying do^n, loving to sftniber), 
and gives gifts to be helps and hires to our oppressors 
and destroyers. T'hey are all like the casters qf a lot 
with them—like the pieparing of a table for the troop, 
and the furnishing a drink-offering to the number.’* 

" There’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton! 
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How like you that?” said Both h ell; “or how do you 
think the Council will like it ? I think we can carry the 
greatest part of it in our heads without a kylevme pen 
and a pair of tablets, such as you bring to conventicles. 
She denies paying cess, I think, Andrews?” 

“ Yes, by G—said Andrews ; “ and she swore it w'as 
a sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit 
down to .a table.” 

“You hear,” said Bolhw'ell, addressing Milnwood; 
but It’s your own affair; ” and he profftTcd back the 
purse with its diminished contents, with an air of in¬ 
difference. 

Milnwood, whoso head seemed sliiniied by the accu¬ 
mulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand me¬ 
chanically to take the purse. 

“Are ye mad?” said his hoiis<'keepcr, m a whisper, 
“tell them to keep it—they 7/v// keep it either by fair 
means or foul, and it's our only chance to make them 
quiet.” 

“ I canna do it, Ailic—I canna do it,” said Milnwood, 
in the bitterness of his heart. “ I canna part wV the 
siller I hAe counted sae often ower, to thac blackguards ” 

“Then I maun do it myscll, Milnwood,” said the 
housekeeper, “or sec a’ gang wrang thcgithcr.—My 
master, sir,”she said, addressing Bothwell, “canna think 
o’ taking back onything at the hand of an honourable 
gentleman like you ; he implores ye to pit up the siller, 
and be as kind to his nephew as ye can, and be favour¬ 
able m reporting our dispositions to Government, and let 
us t^l^ nae wrang for the daft speeches of an aiild jaud ” 
(here she turned fiercely upon Mause, to indulge herself 
for the effort which it cost her to assume a mild de¬ 
meanour to the soldiers), “ a daft auld whig randy, that 
ne'er was in the house (foul fa* her !) till yesterday after¬ 
noon, and that sail ne'er cross the door-stane again, an 
anes I had her out o't.” 
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“Ay, ay,*’ whispa'cd Cutldi'i to hib parent, ** e'en sae . 
I ken’d \vc \\ad 1 )l- put to oui travels again, whene’er ye 
suld get thiee words spoken to an end. 1 was sure that 
w.id be the upshot o’l, iiiither.** 

‘‘Whisht, riiy bann," said she, “ and dinna murmur at 
the cross—Cross their door-stane ! weel 1 wot I'll ne’er 
OIOSS their dooi-stane. 'i'Iu*rc's nae mark on their 
tJirosIiold for a signal that the do'itroying angel should 
nus-s by. They'll get a back“Ca^t o' his hand yet, that 
think sae niuckle o’ the cre.iture and sae little o’ the 
Creator—sae innckle o* w.irld's gear and sae little o’ a 
Inoken covenant—sae iiiuckle about lhac wheen pieces 
o’ yc'lluw niLiLk, arnl sae liult» about the pure gold o* 
the Scripture—'.ac iiuiLkle about their am fiieiid and 
kinsman, and ^ae little about the elect, that are tiied wi’ 
horaings, harassings, huntings, searchings, chasings, 
Latchings, iinprisoniiients, torturings, Imnish merits, 
headings, hangings, disinembeiings, and quaitenngs 
quick, lurby tlic liumlreds forced from their am halma- 
tioiis to tlie desert , mountains, nunrs, mosses, nioo- 
Hows, and p(‘ai-]lags, ihcie to hear the woid hkybreid 
eaten m secret." 

“She's at tlie Covenant now, smgeant ; shall wc not 
have her away ?" said one of the soldiers, 

“ You be d—d ! " said liotliwell, asifiie to him ; “ can¬ 
not you sec she'^^ better where she is, so long as there is 
a respectable, sponsible, rnoney-btoking heritor, like 
Mr. Morton of Aljlnwt^od, who lias the means of atoning 
her trespasses? Let the old motlier lly to raise another 
1 ''ood—she's too tough to be made anything cfbciscft*.— 
Here," he cned, “ one other round to Milnwood and his 
roof-tiec, and to our next merry meeting with him 1— 
which I think will not be far distant, if he keeps such a 
tanatical lamilv.’’ ® 

IIl tl len ordercfl the party to take their horses, and 
pressed the best m Vlilnwood’s stable into the king’s ser- 
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vice to cany the prisoner. Mrs Wilson, with wecpinj^ 
eyes, made up a small parcel of necessaries for Henry’s 
compelled journey, and as she husilcd about, took an 
op'^jortunity, unseen by the party, to slip into his hand a 
small sum of money. Both well and his troojxjrs, in 
other respects, kept their promise, and weie civil. They 
did not bind their prisoner, but contented themselves 
with leading his horse between a file of men. They then 
mounted, and marched off with much mirth and laughtci 
among themselves, leaving the Milnwood family in great 
confusion. The old Laird himself, ovcTpowered by the 
loss of his nepliew, and the unavailing rmtlay of twenty 
pounds sterling, did nothing the wliole e\ening but 
rock himself backwards and forw.irds in his gree.t 
leathern easy-chair, repeating the s.ini<' lamentation, ol 
** Ruined on a' sides ! ruined on a’ sides '—harried .and 
undone ! harried and undone !—body and gurics ! body 
and gudes ! ” 

Mrs. Alison Wilson’s grief was partly indulged and 
partly relieved by the torrent of invectives with w^hich 
she aecomp.anied Mause and Cuddic’s expulsion from 
Milnwood. 

Ill luck be in the granmg corse o’ thee !—the pret¬ 
tiest lad in Clydesdale this day maun be a suffeicr, and 
a* for you .and your daft whiggery ! ” 

*' Gae wa’,” rcpTicd Mause ; "I trow ye are yet in the 
bonds of sin, .and in the gall of iniquity, to gntd‘’c? 
your bonniest and best m the cause of Him that gave \c 
a* ye hae—I promise I hae dune as muckle for Mr. 
Harry as I wad do for my ain ; for if Cuddie was found 

woithy to bear testimony in the Gra^.s-market "- 

*' And there’s gude hope o't,” said Alison, "unless you 
and he change your courses." 

**—And if," continued Mause, disregarding the inter¬ 
ruption, ** the bloody Doegs and the 11.utering Ziphites 
were to seek to en.'inare me with a proffer of his remis.sion 
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upon sinful compliance*?, I wad persevere, natheless, in 
lifting my testimony against popery, prelacy, antino- 
mianisni, entsticinism. lapsananisra, sublapsarianism, ^nd 
ihe sins and snares of the times—I w'ad cry as a woman 
in labour against the black Indulgence, that has been a 
stumbling-block to professors—I wad uplift my voice as 
a powerful preacher.” 

“Hout, tout, mither,” cried Caddie, interfering and 
dragging her oil' forcibly, “ ditma deavc the gentlewoman 
wT your testimony! ye hae preached eneiigh for sax 
days. Ye preached ns out o' our Cwinny free-house and 
glide kale-yard, and out o’ this new city o' refuge afore 
our hinder end was wcel h.ifted in it ; and ye hae 
preached Mr. Harry awa’ to the prison ; and ye hae 
preached twenty punds out o’ the I^aird's pocket, that he 
likes as ill to quit vvi' , and sac ye may hand sae for ae 
wee while, without pieachmg me up a laddiT and down 
a tow. Sae, come awa', come awa’ ; the family hae had 
eneugh o’ your testimony to mind it for ae while.'* 

So saying he dragged off Mausc, the words “Testi¬ 
mony—Covenant—inalignants—indulgence,” still thrill¬ 
ing upon her tongue, to make pn'parations for instantly 
renewing their travels in quest of an a.syluin. * 

“ Ill-far’d, crazy, crack-brained gowk that she is!" 
e.xclairned the housekeeper, as she saiv them d'qiart, “to 
set up to be sac iiiuckle better than itlier folk, the auld 
besom, and to bring sae muckle distress on a douec quid 
family ' If it hadna been that I am inair than half a 
gentlewoman by my station, I wad hae tried my ten nails 
ui the wizen'd hide o' her t " 
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CHAP. vrij. 

/ a?n a son of Mars lofio have been in mnny ivars^ 

And shoio my cuts and scar^ 'udu tever I come ; 

I'his ficre was for a went and that of tier in a trench^ 
When weUotning tfu' French nt the sound the dt um, 

lJln<N55, 

ON''r be too much cast down," s.iid Sorgeaul 
Bothwell to his pri.voncr, as they jouriiey('d on 
towards the head-cjuarters; “you aie a smart 
pretty lad, and well connected, the worst that wih 
happen will be strappinj:^ up for it, anti tliat is many an 
honest fellow's lot. I tell yc)U fairly your life’s within the 
compass of the law, unless you make submission, and get 
off by a round fine upon your uncle's estate , lie can well 
afford it.” 

“That vexes me more than the rest," said Henry, 
“lie parts with his money with re^n't; and .is he had 
no concern wh.itever with my having given this person 
shelter for a night, I wish to Heaven, if I esc.ipc a capital 
punishment, that the penalty m.ay be of a kind I could 
bear in rny own jierson.” 

“Why, pt*rhaps,” said Rothw'ell, " tlicy will propose 
to you to go into one of the Scoicli n‘Lpments th.it are 
serving abroad. It’s no b.ad line of service , u your friends 
arc aclivc, and thdrearc any knocks going, you may soon 
get a commission.” 

" I am by no means sure,” answered Morton, “ that 
such a sentence is not tlic best thing that can happen 
to me.” 

“^\\niy, then, yo^t are no real whig after all ! ” said the 
sergeant. 

“1 have hitherto meddled with no parly in the state,’* 
said Henry, “but have remained quietly at home ; and 
sotaetirnes I have h.id serious thoughts of jctmng one oi 
our foreign regiments." 
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*' Have you?" replied Dothwell; “why, I honour you 
fur It; 1 have s<'rvod in the Scotch French Guards ray- 
bclf many a lont; day ; it's the place for learning disci- 
jdine, d—n me. I’liey never mind w'hat you do \v'nen 
you are off duty ; but miss you the roll-call, and see how 
they’ll arrange you—D—n me. if oLi Captain Mont¬ 
gomery didn't make me mount guard upon the arsenal in 
my steel-back and breast, plate-sleeves, and head-piece, 
for SIX hours at once, under so burning a sun, that, gad, 

I was baked like a turtle at Poll Royal. I swore never 
to miss answering to Francis l^tcwart again, though I 
should leave my hand of cards upon the drum-head—Ah ! 
discipline is a capital thing.” 

‘ ‘ In other respects you liked the service ?" said 
Morton. 

“ Par excellence," said Both well; “women, wine, and 
wassail, all to be had for littl*" but the asKing : and if 
y ou find it in your conscience to let a fat priest think he 
has some chance to convert you, gad, he*ll helji you to 
these comforts himself, just to gam a little ground in your 
good affection. Where will you hiid a crop-cared whig 
parson will be so civil ?" 

“Why, nowiien*. I agree with you,” said Henry,* 
“ But what was your cliief duty ? " 

“To guard tlie King’s pei-son," i^id Bothwcll, “to 
look afier the s.ifcty of Louis Ic Grand, my boy, and 
now and then to take a turn among the Huguenots 
(Protestants, that is). And theie wc had fine scope; it 
Iji ought my hand pretty weii m for the service in this 
country. But, come, as you are to be a bon came^ado, 
as the Spaniards say, I must put yoi^ in cash with some 
of your old uncle's broad-pieces. This is cutter's law ; 
we must not see a pretty fellow want, if we havetcash 
ourselves.” ^ 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, look out some 
of tile conicnt.s, and offered them to Henry without 
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counting them. Young Morton dcr'hnf'd the* favour ; 
and, not judging it prudent to Lic(iuiint the '?orgrant, 
notwithstanding his apparent gt n< that lie w.is 

actjally in possession of some money, lie assurctl him 
he should have no difficulty m getting n supply from his 
uncle. 

“Well,'* said Bolhwcll, "in that ca^e these yellow 
rascals must serve to ballast my pm^e a little longer, 
i always make it a rule never to quit the tavern (unless 
ordered on duty) while my purse is so weighty that I 
can chuck it over the sign-post. When it is so light 
that the wind blows it back, then, boot and saddle,— 
we must fall on some way of replcnislimg. — But what 
tower is that before us, rising so high upon the steep 
bank, out of the woods that surionnd it on every side ? ” 
" It is the tower of Tillictudlern,” said one of th-' 
soldiers. “ Old Lady Maigaret I^cIlen<lon lives there 
She's one of the l)cst affected women in the countiy, and 
one that’s a soldicv’s friend. When I was hurt by one 
of the d—d whig dogs that shot at mo from behind a 
faiild-dike, I lay a month there, and wouUl stand such 
another wound to be in as good quaiters again.*’ 

'* If that be the case,” said B»othweIl, " I wnll pay niv 
respects to her as we pass, and request some refrcshnicnr 
for men and horses ; I am as thirsty already as if I had 
drunk nothing at Milnwood. But it is a good thing :n 
these times,” he continued, addressing himself to Henry, 
“thattlie King’s soldier cannot pass a house without 
getting a refreshment. In such houses as Tillie—w'hat 
t*ye call it?—you arc served for love ; in the houses 
avowed fanatics you help yourself by force ; and 
among the moderate Presbyterians and other suspiciou-i 
persons, you are well treated from fear ; so your thirst is 
always quenched on some terms or other.” 

“And you propose,'’ said Henry anxiously, “to ,:o 
upon that errand up to the lower yonder? * 
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''To be sure I do,’" answered Flothwell. ''Hour 
should 1 be able to report favourably to niy officers of 
the worthy lady’s sound principles, unless I know the 
taste of her sack, for sack she will produce—that I take 
for g-ianted , it is the favourite consoler of your old 
dowafjer of quality, as small claret is the potation of your 
country laird.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake/’ said Henry, “if you are 
determined to go there, do not mention my name, or 
expose me to a family that I am acquainted with. Let 
me be muffled up for the time in one of your soldier’s 
cloaks, and only mention me generally as a prisoner 
under your charge,” 

'* With all iny heart,” said Bothw'ell; " I promised to 
use you civilly, and 1 scorn to break my word.—Here, 
Andrew.s, wrap a cloak round the prisoner, and do not 
mention liis name, nor where we caught him, unless 
you w'ould have a trot on a horse of wood. ” * 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway, 
baltlemented and flanked with turrets, one whereof was 
totally ruinous, excepting the lower story, which served 
as a coW'house to the peasant whose family inhabited 
the turret that remained entire. The gate had beer 
broken dovvn by Monk's soldiers during the civil war, 
and had never been replaced, tluTefore presented no 
obstacle to Bothwcll and his |Xirty. The avenue, very 
steep and narrow, and causew^'lyed with large round 
stones, ascended the side of the precipitous bank in an 
oblique and zigzag course, now showing, now hiding, a 
view of the T'ower and its exterior bulwarks, jvhich 
seemed to rise almost pcrpcndiculaj^y above their tieads. 
The fragments of Gothic defences which it exhibited 
wen; upon such a scale of strength, as induced BoJhwell 
to exclaim, “It’s well this place is in honest and loyal 
hands. Egad, if the enemy had it, a dozen of old 
whigainore wives with their distaffs might keep it against 
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a troop of dragoons, at least if they had half the spunk 
of liic old girl we left at Milnwood. Upon my life," he 
continued, as they came in front of the large double 
tower‘and its surrounding defences and flankers, “ it is 
a superb place, founded, says the worn inscription over 
the gate—unless the remnant of iny Latin has given me 
the slip—by Sir Ralph de Rcllcnden in 1350 —a respect¬ 
able antiquity. I must greet the old lady with due 
licnour, though it should put me to the labour of re- 
c diing some of the compliments that 1 used to dabble 
in when I was wont to kec.p that sort of comijany." 

As he thus communed with himself, the butler, who 
huid reconnoitred the soldiers from an arrow-slit in the 
wall, announced to his lady, that a commanded party of 
dragoons, or, as he thought, Life-(luaid.-.nicn, waited at 
the gate with a prisoner under their charge. 

“ I am certain,’' said Gudyill, “and positive, that the 
sixth man is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, and tlie tw'o 
dragoons that are before have their carbines out of their 
budgets, and rested upon their tliighs. It was aye the way 
we guarded prisoners in the days of the great Slarquis." 

“ Kmg’s^oldicrs ?’’ said the lady, " probably in want 
ofj refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them welcome, and 
let them be accommodated with what provision and 
forage the Tower can afford.—And stay, tell my gentle¬ 
woman to bring my black scarf and manteau. I will go 
dawn myself to receive them ; one cannot show tht 
King’s Life-Guards too much respect in times when thev 
are doing so much for royal authority. And, d'ye hear, 
Gadylil, let Jenny Dennison slip on Iier poarlings to walk 
before iWy niece and ire, and the three women to walk 
behind ; and bid my niece attend me instantly." 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her direc¬ 
tions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the court-yard 
of her^ower with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant 
Bothwell saluted the grave and reverend lady of the 
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manor \\ith an assurance which had something of the 
hgln and careless address of the dissij)aterl men of 
iashinn in Charles the Second's time, and did not at 
all savour of the awkward or rude manners of a non¬ 
commissioned ofTicer of dragoons. Idis language, as 
well as his manners, seemed also to lie refined for the 
time and occ.Lsion ; though the tnnh was, that, in the 
fluctuations of an adventurous and profligates life, Roth- 
w'ell had sometimes kept company miieli better suited to 
his anccstr)' than to his present situation of life. To the 
lady’s recjiicst to know whether she could be of service 
to them, he answered, with a suitahlct bow» “That as 
they had t(i march some miles farther that night, they 
would be much accommodated by permission to rest 
their horses for an hour before continuing their journey.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered Lady Mar¬ 
garet ; “ and I trust that my people will see that neither 
horse nor men want suitable rrfiobliment ’’ 

% 

“We are well awaie, madam,” continued Bothwell, 
“that such has always been the reception, within the 
walls of Tillieiudlem. of those who served the King.” 

“We have studied to discharge our duty faithfully 
and loyally on all occasions, sir,” answ^’ereci Lady Mar¬ 
garet. pleased with the compliment, “both to'our 
monarchs and to their followers, particularly to their 
faithful soldiers. It is not long ygo, and it probably has 
not escaped the recollection of his sacred Majesty now 
on the throne, since he himself honoured mj poor house 
with his presence, and breakfasted in a room in this 
castle, Mr. Sergeant, w'hich my waiting gtmllewoman 
shall .show you ; we still call it the King’.s roomr ” 

Rothwcll had by this time diJmounted his party, and 
committed the horses to the charge of one file, and the 
prisoner to that of another ; so that he himself was at 
liberty to conlinaie the conversation which the lady had 
so condescendingly opened. 
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'‘Since the King, iny iiuibler, Ikid the lionour to ex¬ 
perience your hospitality, I cannot wonder that it is 
extended to thobe that berve him, and whobc principal 
merit is doing it with fidclily. And yet I ha\"e a nearer 
relation to his Majesty than this coarse red coat would 
seem to indicate.'' 

'* Indeed, bir? Probably," .said Lady Margaret, “ you 
have belonged to his houschould." 

'* Not exactly, madam, to his household, but rather 
\.o \\\s house; a connection through which I may claim 
kindred with most of the best tamilics m Scotland, not, 
I believe, exclusive of that of Tillictudlcm." 

"Sir!” said the old lady, drawing herself up with 
dignity at hearing what she conceived an impertinent 
jest: ** 1 do not imdorsund you," 

“ It's but a foolish subject for one in my .situation to 
talk of, madam," answi;n*d the trooper ; "but you must 
have heard of the history and mibhn tunes of my grand¬ 
father, Francis Stewart, to whom James V., his cousin- 
german, gave the title of Bothwell, as my comrades give 
me the nickname. It was not, in the long run, more 
advantageous to him than it is to me.” 

"Indeed !" said Lady Margaret, with much sympathy 
and surprise; •* I have indeed always understood that 
the grandson of the Mst Eail was m necessitous circum 
stances, but I should never have expected to see him sc 
low in the service. With such connections, what ill for 
tune could have reduced you "- 

" Nothing much out of the ordinary course, 1 believe, 
niadarn^" said Bothwoll, inteirupting and anticipating 
the question. " 1 ha\ j had my moments of good luck 
like my neighbours—have drunk mybottle with Rochester, 
thrown'a merry main with Buckingham, and fought at 
Tangisrs side by side with ^heffidd. But my luck never 
lasted ; I could not make Ubefiil friends out of my jolly 
companions—Perhaps I was not sufhclcntly aware, " he 
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conilniied, with sornn bitternoss, "how murh the de¬ 
scendant of the Scott^^h ytevvarts was liononicd by bcinpf 
admitted into tlu* conviVTahties of Wilmot and Villiers.” 

"But your Scottish friends, Mr. Stewart—your rela¬ 
tions liere, so numerous and so powerful." 

"Why, ay, my lady." replied the sergeant; " I 
believe some of them mi,c;ht have made me their game- 
keeper, for I am a tolerable shot—some of them would 
have entertained me as then* br.ivo, for I can use my 
sw'ord well - and here and there was one, w'ho, when 
better cornp.iny was not to be li.ul,would have made me 
his companion, since 1 can drink my three bottles ol wine. 
But I don’t know how it js -between service and service 
among my kinsmen, 1 prefer that of my cousin Charles 
as the most crcditalilc of them all, altliough the pay is 
but poor, and the livery far from splendid." 

" It IS a shame ! it is a burning .scandal!" said Bady 
Margaret. " Why do you not apply to his most sacred 
Majesty? he cannot but be surprised to heai that a scion 
of his august family "- 

"I beg your pardon, madam," intenupted the ser¬ 
geant ; " I am but a blunt .soldier, and I trijst you will 
excuse me when I say, his most sacred Majesty is more 
busy in grafting scions of his own, than with nourishi/lg 
those which were pl.inted by his grandfather's grand¬ 
father." 

"Well, Mr. Stewart," s.aid Lady Margaret, "one 
thing you must promise me—remain at Tillietudlem 
to-night ; to-morrow I e pect your commanding oflicer, 
the gallant Claverhause, to whom king and country are 
so much obliged for his exertions again.st thor e who 
would turn the world upside dowrif' I will speak to him 
on the subject of your speedy promotion ; and I am 
certain he feels too much, both what is due to thd blood 
which is in your veins, and to the request of a* lady 
so highly distinguished as myself by his most sacred 
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Sfajesty, not to make better provision foi you than you 
have yet received.” 

•* I am much obligt^d to your l.idyship, and I certainly 
will ’^emain here with my prisoner, since you request it, 
especially as it will be the earliest way of presenting him 
to Colonel Grahame, and obtaining his ultimate orders 
about the young spark. ” 

“Who IS your prisoner, pray you?” said Laily Mar¬ 
garet. 

“A young fellow of rather the better class in this 
neighbourhood, who has been so iiicautiou.s as to give 
countenance to one of the murderers of the primate, and 
to facilitate the dog’s escape.” 

“ O, fie upon him !” said Lady Margaret. “I am 
but too apt to forgive the injuric-s 1 ha\e received at the 
hands of these rogues, though some nf them, Mr. Stewart, 
are of a kind not like to be forgotten; but those who 
would abet the perpetrators of so ciiiel and deliberate a 
homicide on a single man, an old man, and a man of the 
Archbishop’s sacred profession—O he upon him ! if you 
wish to make him secure, with little tiouble to your 
people, I will cause Harrison, or Ciudyill, look for the 
key of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has not been 
open since the week after the victory of Kdsythe, when 
my poor Sir Arthur Bcllenden put twenty wings into it ; 
but It is not more man two stones beneath ground, so 
it cannot be unwholesome, especially as I rather believe 
there is somewhere an opening to the outer air. '* 

“ 1 beg your pardon, madam,” answerc^d the sergeant; 
•• I dare say the dungeon is a most admirable one ; but 
I havu' promised to be civft to the lad, and I will tako 
care he is watched so as to render escape impossible. 
I'll set those to look after him shall keep him as fast 
as if his legs were in the bools, or his fingers in the 
thumoikins." 

“Well. Mr. Stewart," rejoined the lady, “you best 
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know your own duty. 1 hc-aitily wish you good ovcning, 
and commit you to thr* care of my steward, Harrison., 
T would ask >ou to keep ourselves company, but a— 

a— 

“O, madam, it requires no apology; I am sensible 
the coarse rod coat of King ('hailcs II. does and ought 
to nnmlnlau; the privileges of the red blood of King 
James V." 

“ Not with me, I do assure you, Mr. Stewart ; you 
do me mjublice if you think so. I will speak to your 
olTiccr to-moirow , and I trust you shall soon find your- 
si'lf in a rank wheie there shall he no anomalies to be 
reconciled." 

1 behove, madam," said llothwcll, “your goodness 
will find Itself deceived ; but I am obliged to you for 
your intention, and, at all events, I will have a meiry 
night with Ml Harrison." 

Lady Maigarct look a cercnioniaus leave, with all the 
respect which she owed to royal blood, even when 
flowing in the veins of a sergeant of the Life-Guards ; 
again assuring Mr. Stewart, that whatever was in the 
Tower of Tilhetadlern was ht‘artily at his service and 
that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bolhwcll did not fail to take the lady at her 
word, and readily forgot the height from which his family 
had descended in a joyous caroisal, during which Mr. 
Harrison exerted himself to produce the best wine in the 
cellar, and to excite his guest to be merry, by that seduc¬ 
ing example which, in matters of conviviality, goes 
further than precept. Old Gudyill associated himself 
with a party so much to bis taste, pretty much* ts Davy, 
in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, mingles in the 
revels of his master. Justice Shallow, He ran down to 
the cellar at the risk of breaking his neck, td ransack 
some private catacomb, known, as he boasted# only to 
himself, and which never either had, or should, during 
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Kis superintendence, render forili .i bottle of its contents 
to any one but a real kind's friend. 

When the Duke dined here," said the butler, seating^ 
himself at a distance from the table, bcin^ somewhat 
ov'crawed by Both well’s g^enealo^y, but yet hitching his 
seat half-a-yard nearer at every clause of his speech, 
*‘my leddy was importunate to have a bottle of that 
burgundy"—(here he advanced his seat a little) “but I 
d'.ina ken how it was, Mr. Stewart, I misdoubted lum. 

I j doused him, sir, no to be the friend to Goveiiinient 
he pretends : the family are not to lippen to. That auld 
Duke James lost his heart before he lost his head ; and 
the Worcester man was but wersli parritch, neither gude 
to fry, boil, nor sup eaiild." (With this witty observa¬ 
tion, he completed his first parallel, and commenced a 
zigzag, after the manner of an experienced engineer, in 
order to continue his approaches to the table ) “Sac,sir, 
the faster my leddy cried ' Burgundy to his Grace, the 
auld Burgundy—the choice Burgundy—the Burgundy 
that came ower in the Thirty-nine’—thv. main did 1 say to 
niyscll, Dcil a drap gangs down his hause unless 1 wa's 
luair sensible o’ his principles ; sack and claret may serve 
him. Na, na, gentlemen, as lung as I hae the trust o’ 
butler in this house o’ Tillietudlern, I'll tak it tipon me 
to see that nae disloyal or doubtfu' person is the better 
o' our bums. But when I can find a true friend to the 
king and his cause, and a moder.ite cpi.scopacy—when I 
(ind a man, as 1 say, that will stand by church and 
crown as I did mysell in my master’s life, and all through 
ivlonti'bse’s time, I think there’s naething in the cellar 
ower gude to be spared on him." 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the body 
of the place, or, in other words, advancc:d liis scat close 
to the table. 

“And now, Mr. Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I liave 
the honour to drmk your glide health, and a commission 
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fye, ctnd much luck may ye have in raking this country 
clear o' whigs and roundheads, fanatics and Cove- 
nantcr.’?. ” 

BoLliwell, who, It may well be believed, had long creased 
to be very scrupulous in point of society, which he regu¬ 
lated more by his convenience and station in life than Ins 
ancestry, readily answered the butler’s pledge, acknow¬ 
ledging, at tlie same time, the excellence of the wine ; 
and Mr. Gudyill, thus adopted a regular menilier of the 
company, continued to furnish them with the means c/ 
mirth until an early hour in the next morning* 


CHAP. IX. 


Did I hut /•ur^o'ic to embark ivith thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 

A nd ’ivould forsake tfte skiff and make the share 
When ike 'ivinds whistle and the tempests roar ?— PRIOR. 



HILE Lady Margaret held, with the high- 
descended sergeant of dragoons, the conference 
which we have detailed in the preceding pages, 
her grand-daughter, partaking in a less degree her lady¬ 
ship's enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blood- 
royal, did not honour Sergeanti.Bolhwell with more 
attention than a single glance, which showed her a tall 
powerful person, and a set of hardy weather-beaten 
features, to which pride and dissipation had given an 
air where discontent mngled with the reckless gaiety 
of desperation. The other soldiers offered stintless to 
detach her consideration ; but froi i the prisoner, muffled 
and disguised as he was, she found it impossible to with¬ 
draw her eyes. Yet she blamed herself for indidging a 
curiosity which seemed obviously to give pain him 
who was its object, 
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•• I wish/' she said to Jenny Dennison, who was the 
immediate attendant on her person, “ I wish we knew 
who that poor fellow is.*' 

I was jubt thinking sae mysell, Miss Edith," said the 
waiting woman ; but it canna be Cuddie Headrigg, be¬ 
cause he's taller and no sac stout ’’ 

Yet," continued Miss Bellenden, “it may be some 
p)oor neighbour, for whom we might have cxiuse to ii>» 
terest ourbelves." 

“ I can sune learn wha he is,” said the enterprising 
Jenny, “if the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, 
for f ken ane o' them very weel—the bcsulooking and 
the youngest o’ them." 

“ 1 think you know all the idle young follows about 
the country," answered her mistress. 

“ Na, Miss Edith, 1 am no s.ie free o’ my acquaint¬ 
ance as that," answered the fillc-de-chambre. “To 
sure, lolk canna help kenning the folk by head-maik 
that they see aye glowering and looking at tliern at knk 
and market; but I ken few lads to speak to unless it he 
them o' the family, and the three Steinsons, and Tam 
Rand, and the young miller, and the five Ilowiesons in 
Ncthcrsheils, and lang Tam Gilry, and "- 

“ Fray cut short a list of exceptions which threatens 
to be a long one, and tell me how you come to know this 
young soldier," said Miss Bellenden. 

“ Lord, Miss Edith, it's 'Fam Ilalliday—Trooper 
Tam, as they ca' him,—that was wounded by the hill- 
folk at the conventicle at Outer-side Muir, and lay here 
while he was under cure. I can ask him onything, and 
Ta n will no refuse to answer me. I'll be caution for 
him." 

“ Try, then," said Miss Edith, “ if you can fnd an 
opportunity to ask Iiim the name of his prisoner, and 
ceme to my room and tell me what he says." 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her eirand. but soon 
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returned with such a face of surprise and dismay as 
evinced a deep interest in the fate of the prisoner. 

** What IS the mailer ? " said Kdith anxiously ; '* does it 
prove to he Cuddle, after all, ])oor fellow?" 

“Cuddle, Miss Edith? Na I na! it’s nae Ciiddic/* 
blubbered out the faithful fille-de-chambre, sensilih; of 
tlie pain which her news were about to inflict on her 
young mistross. O dear, Miss Edith, it’s young Miln- 
wood himscll! " 

“ Young Milnwood !*' exclaimed Edith, aghast in her 
turn; “it is impossible—totally impossible !—His uncle 
attends the clergyman indulged by law, and has no con¬ 
nection wliatt‘\tT with the refractory peopU'; and he him¬ 
self has nt‘vc*r inUTfcTcd in this unhappy dissension ; he 
must be totally innf)cent, unless he has been standing up 
for some invaded right." 

“ O, my dear Miss Edith," said h:r attendant, “ these 
are not days to ask wdiat's right or what’s wrang ; if he 
were as innocent as the new-born infant, they would find 
some way of making him guilty, if they liked ; but Tam 
Halliday says it will touch his life, for he has bei'ii reset¬ 
ting ane o’ the Fife gentlemen that killed that auld carle 
of an Archbishop.’’ 

“ Ills life ! ’’ exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, and 
speaking with a hurried and tremulous accent ;—“they 
cjinnot—they shall not—I will speak f6r him—they shall 
not hurt him ! " 

“ O, my dear young leddy, think on your grand¬ 
mother ; think on the dangc” and the difficulty," added 
Jenny; “for he’s kept under close confinenient till 
CLavcrhousc comes up in the morning, and if he dof'^na 
gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halliday says there will be 
brief wrirk wi’ him—Kneel down—mak ready—present— 
fire—^just as tliey did wi' auld deaf John Macbnar, that 
never und rsiood a single question they pat till him, E*id 
sac lost his fife for lack o’ healing." 
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“ Jf'nny," said the young lady, if he shonM die, I 
will die with him ; there h'l no time to talk ol iJanger or 
difficulty. I will put on a pKiid, and slip down witli you 
to the pl.ice where they have kept him—E will throw my¬ 
self at the feet of the sentinel, and entreat him, as he has 
a soul to be saved '*- 

Ish, guide us ! " interrupted the maid, “ our young 
leddy at the feet o’ Trooper J*arn, and sjx'aknig to him 
about his soul, wlicn tlic piiir cliK*ld harrlly kens whether 
he has ane or no, unless that he whiles swears by it!— 
that will never do ; but what maun he m.nm be, and I'll 
never desert a tiue-Iove cause—And sue, if ye maun sec 
young Milnwotid, though I ken nac gude it will do, but 
to make baith your lieaits the sairer, I’ll e'en tak the ri^k 
o’t, and try to manage Tam Ilalliday ; hut ye maun let 
me hac my ain gate, and no speak ae word—he’s keeping 
guard o'er Milnwood in the caster round of the tower." 

Go, go, fetch me a plaid," said lOdilh. “ I/Ct rnL 
but .see him, and I will find some remedy for Ins danger 
—Haste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to have good at mv 
hands." 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in 
which lidith muffled heiself so as eomplelfly to screen 
her face, and in part to disguise her person. Hus was a 
mode of arranging the plaid very ctmiuifin among the 
ladies of that century, and the earlier p.irt of the succeed¬ 
ing one ; so much so, indeed, that du' venei.ihle sages cf 
the Kirk, conceiving that the mode gave u moting faci¬ 
lities for intrigue, directed more than oiu'aeL oi Assemlily 
against this use of the mantle. But fashion, as usual, 
prdved too strong for authority, and while j^laids con 
tinned to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally cm 
plqyed them as a sort of muffler or veil. Her face and 
figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her attendant’s 
arm, hastened with trembling steps to the plncc of 
Morton’s confinement. 
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This wns a small study or closet, in one of the turrets, 
opening mion a gallery in which the sentinel was pacing 
to and fro , for Sergeant Bolhwcll, scrupulous in observ¬ 
ing his word, and perhaps touched with some compas¬ 
sion for the prisoner’s youth and genteel demeanour, hiid 
\\ai\« tl tlic indif^nity of putting his guard into the same 
afjartnuMit with him. Halliday, therefore, with his cara¬ 
bine on his arm, walked up and down the gallery, occa¬ 
sionally solacing liiins(‘lf w ith a draught of ale, a huge 
flagon of which stc^cal upon the table at one end of the 
apartment, and at other times huiuimng the lively 
Scottish air - 

** Beiween Saint Johnstone atitl Bonny Dundee 
I'll gar yc be fain to follow me.” 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more lo 
let her take her ow n w'ay 

“ I can manage the Iroojier wcel eneugh," she said, 
** for as rough as he is—I ken their nature wcel; but ye 
niaunna say a single word.” 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery just 
as the sentinel had turned his back from it, ai\d taking 
up tlie tune which he hummed, she sung in a cociuettish 
tone of rustic raillery— 

“ If i were to follow a poor sodger lad. 

My friends wad be angry, my nannie be mad ; 

A laird, or a lord, they were fitter for me, 

Sae I'll never be fain to follow thee.” - 

A fair challenge, by Jove," cried the sentinel, turn¬ 
ing round, "and from w o at once ; but it's not easy lo 
bang the soldier with his bandoleers ;" then taking up 
the song where the damsel had stop\— 

** * To follow me ye weel may be glao, 

A sliaie of my supper, a share of my bed. 

To the sound of the drum to range fearless and free,.* 

I'll gar ye be fain lo follow me.’ - 

•' Come, my pretty lass, and kis** me for my song. ** 
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I should not have thoiit^ht of that, Mr. Ilalliday,” 
answered Jenny, with a look and tone expressing just the 
necessary degree of contempt at the proposal, “ and, I'se 
assure ye, yell hac but little o' niy company unless ye 
show gentler havings—It wasna to hear tliat sort o’ non¬ 
sense that brought me here wi' iiiy fr'end, and ye should 
think shame o’ youri>el), 'at should ye." 

** Uinph ! and what sort of nonsense did bring you 
here, then, Mrs. Dennison?'* 

" My kinswoman has some particular business with 
your prisoner, young Mr. Harry Moi ton, and I am come 
wi* her to speak till him." 

" The devil you are !’* answere‘d the sentinel. “And 
pray, Mrs. Dennison, how do your kinsw'oman and ytiii 
propose to get in? You are rather too plump to whisk 
through a keyhole, and opening the door is a thing not 
to be spoke of." 

“ It*s no a thing to be spoken o', but a thing to be 
dune," replied the persevering damsel. 

“We’ll see about that, my bonny Jenny , " .and the 
soldier resumed his march, humming, iis he walked to 
and fro along^ the gallery- - 

“ Keck into llie draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 

Thi^i ye'll see your bonny sell, 

My joe Janet." 

“ So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr. Halliday. 
Weel, weel ; glide e’en to ye—ye hae seen ihe last o’ me, 
and o' this bonny die loo," said Jenny, holding between 
h^r .^ngcr and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

“Give him go’l, give him gold," whispered the 
agitated young lady. 

“Silver's e'en ower gude for the like o’ him,” replied 
Jenny, “that disna care for the blink o’ a bonny lassie's 
ee—and what's waiir, he wad think there w.is something 
mair in’t than a kinswoman o* mine. My certy I siller's 
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no sap plenty wi’ vs, let alanc gowd." Having ruldressed 
this ad\jce aside to Ijcr mistress, she raised liei voice and 
s.iid, “ My t'uiisin winna stay ony langer, Mr. Hallid.iy’; 
sac. if yr please, glide e'en t'ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper ; “ rtMn up 
and parley, Jenny. If I let your kinswoman in to speak 
to :ny prisoner, you must stay lu re .irid kec p me com¬ 
pany till she come out again, aiul then we’Jl all be well 
plcvised, you know ” 

“The fiend be in my feet then,” said jonny ; “d'ye 
think my kinswoman and me arc gaiin to lose oiir gude 
name wi' cracking clavers wi' the like o’ you or your jiri- 
soner cither, without somebody by to see fair l>lay? 
Hegh, hegh, sirs ! to see sic a dilleience betweccn folks* 
promisees and performance ! Ye were aye willing to 
slight puir Cuddle ; but an I had asked him to oblige me 
in a thing, though it had been to co.^t Ins hanging, he 
wadna hae sliide twice about it.” 

“D—II Cuddle 1 ” retorted the dragoon, “he’ll be 
lianged in good carnrst, I hopt*. I saw luin to-d.ay at 
Milnwood with his old puiitanical b—— tjf a mother, 
and if I had thought 1 was to have had him c.ist in my 
dish, 1 would have brought him up at niy hotse’s tail— 
we had law enough to bear us out.” 

“Very wcel, very wed—See if Cud'tlie winna h.ac a 
lang shut at you ane o' lhae days, if ye gar him tak the 
niuir wi’ sae mony honest folk He can hit a mark 
brawly ; he was thiril at the pofunjay : and he's as true 
of his promise as of ec and hand, though he disna male 
SIC a phrase about it as some acquaintance o' yoiir^ — 
Ihit it’s a' ane to me—Come, cousin, wc’ll awa'.*' 

“Stay, Jenny; d—n me, if I hang fire more than 
anotlier when I have said a thing,” said the soldier, in n 
hesitating tone. ** Where is the sc’rgeant?” ’ 

“ Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, “ v/i' the 
Steward and John Guclyill." 
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So so—he's safe enough—and where .'"ti my com¬ 
rades?’' asked Haihday. 

'* Rirling the brown bowl wi' the fowler and the fal¬ 
coner, and some o’ the serving folk." 

** Have they plenty of ale? ” 

'* Sax gallons, as gude .as e'er was mailed," said the 
maid. 

*' Well, then, my pretty jL*nny," s.iu! the relenting 
sentinel, “ they are fast till the hour of relKving guard, 
and pci haps something later , .and so, if }uu will promise 
to come alone the next time ’’- 

“ M.aybe I vmII, and ma\bc I winna,” said Jenny; 
•*but if ye get the dollar, ye ll like tliat just as wcel." 

“ I’ll be d—n’d if I do," said Ilalliday, taking the 
money, however; "but it's always something for my 
risk ; hir if Claverhoiise hears what I have done, he will 
build me a horse as high as the Tower of Tillietiidlern. 
But every one in the regiment takes what tht'v can come 
by; I am sure Bothwclland his blood-royal show's us a 
good example. And if I were irnsting to you, you little 
jilting devil, I should lose both pains nnd powder, 
whereas this fellow," looking at the ]neee, "will he 
good as far as he goes. So, come—there is the door 
open for you ; do not stay gro.mmg and pra 3 nng with 
the young whig "how, but be ready, when I c.Ul at the 
door, to start, as if they were sounding * Horse and 
away.'" 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the closet, 
admitted Jenny and her pri’tcndcd kinswoman, lodced it 
0^'iind them, and hastily reas.sumed the indifferent 
measured step and time-killing wliistle of a sentinel upon 
his regular duty. 

The door, which slowly opened, discovered Morton 
w^th both arms reclined upon a t.ible, and Ins Iiearl rest¬ 
ing upon them in a postiure of deep dejection. He nuseil 
his face as the door opened, and perceiving the female 
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fitjurrs which it aclmiitt'cl, started up in g^rcat surprise. 
J'ldith, as jf modesty had quelled the courage which de¬ 
spair had bestowed, stood about a yard from the door, 
without having eitlier the power to speak or to advance. 
All the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had 
proposed to lay before her lover, seemed at once to have 
vanished from her recollection, and left only a painful 
chaos of idc.is, with which was mingled a fear that she 
harl degraded herself m the eyes of Morton by a step 
which might appear precipitate and unfcmininc. She 
liung motionless and almost powerless upon the arm of 
lier attendant, who in vain endeavoured to reassure and 
inspire hrr witli couiage, by whispering, **We are in 
r.ow, madam, and we maun make the Iwist o* our tune; 
for, doubtless, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the 
rounds, and ii wad he a pity to hae tlie poor lad Halhday 
punished for his civility.” 

Morton, in the meantime, was timidly advancing, 
suspecting the truth ; for what other female in the 
house, excepting l^dith herself, was likely to take an 
interest in liis misfortunes? and yet afraid, owing to the 
doubtful tvMlight and the mufiled dress, of making . 
Some nustak<' which might be prejudicial to the object 
of his affections. Tennv, whose ready wit and forward 
manners u^Ol qualified her for .such an office, hastened to 
break the ice. 

Mr. Morton, Miss Edith's very sorry for your 
present situation, and - 

It was needless to say more; he was at her side, 
almost at her feet, pressing her unr^^sisting hands, and 
loarling her with a profusion of thanks and gratitude 
which would be hardly intelligible from the mere 
brok€;n won Is, unless we could descn!>e the tone, the 
gesture, the impassioned and hurried indications of 
deep and tumultuous feeling, which which they were 
ttCcompanietL 
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For two or three minutes, Edith stood as motionless 
as the statue of a saint which receives the adoration of a 
worshipper; and when she recovered herself sufii- 
cicntly to withdraw her hands from lienry s grasp, she 
■:ould at first only faintly articulate, “ I have taken a 
strange step, Mr. Morton -a step,*’ she continued 
with more coherence, as her ideas arranged themselves 
in consequence of a strong effort, “ that perhaps may 
c':pose me to censure in your eyes—But I ha\e long 
po-inittcd you to use the language of friendship—per¬ 
haps 1 might say more—too long to leave you when the 
wodd seems to have left you. How, or why, is this 
imprisonrm*nt ? what am be deme ? can my uncle, who 
thinks so highly of you —can your own kinsman, Miln- 
wcod, be of no use? are there no means ? and what is 
LkUy to be the event ? ” 

"Be what it w'jII," answ'cred Henry, contriving to 
make himself master of the hand that had escaped from 
liim, but whicli was now again ab.mdoned to his clasp, 
'• he what it will, it is to me from this moment the most 
welcome incident of a weary life. To you, dearest 
Jsdiili—forgive me, I should have said Miss Bcllenden, 
but misfortune claims strange privileges—to you I have 
owed the few happy moments which have gilded a 
gloomy existence ; and if 1 am now to lay it down, the 
recollection of this honour will be my happiness in the 
last hour of suffering." 

"But is it even thus, Mr. Morton ?*’said Miss 13el- 
leDi^n. " Have you, who used to mix so little m these 
unhappy feuds, bec'mie so suddenly and deeply impli¬ 
cated, that nothing short of"- 

Sh« paused, unable to bring out the word which should 
have come next. 

"'Nothing short of my life, you would say?" replied 
Morton, in a calm, but melancholy tone ; " 1 believe that 
will be entirely in the bosoms of my judges. My guards 
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spoke of a poscibility of e\ch.iii;png the penalty for entry 
into foieig^ii service. I thought I could liuvc crnbr.irt d 
the alternative , and yet, Miss Bdlenden, since X hav.* 
seen you once more, I feel that exile would be mori 
galling than death.*' 

"And IS It then true/'said Edith, "that you ha/c 
been so desperately rash as to ciitcitain conimunicatbn 
with any of those cruel wretches who .assassinated the 
primate ? '* 

"I knew not even that such a crime had been com¬ 
mitted/’ replied Morton, "when I gave unliapply a 
night’s lodging and concealment to one of tliose rash 
and cruel men, the ancient friend and comrade of my 
lather. But my ignoiance will avail im* little ; for who, 
Miss Bellenden, s.uc you, will believe it? And wliat is 
worse, I am at least uncertain whether, even if I had 
known the crime, I could have brought iny mind, nnder 
all the circumstances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the 
fugitive." 

"And by whom," snid Edith, anxiously, "or under 
what authority, will the investigation of yo?ir conduct 
take pi ace I*" ^ 

"Under that of Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, 1 
am given to understand," said Morton; "one of tlie 
military commission, to whom it nas pleased our king, 
our privy council, and our parlLuncnl, that used to be 
more tenacious of our liberties, to commit the sole charge 
of our goods and of our lives." 

"To Claverhoubc ! ' said Edith, faintly; "merciful 
Heaven ! you are lost ere you arip tried I He vtrote to 
my grandmother that he was to be here to-morrow 
morning, on his road to the head of the county, where 
some dc'iperate men, animated by the presence or two or 
three of the actors in the primate’s murder, arc 5aid lo 
have assembled for the purpose of making a stand 
against the Government. His cxpiessions made me 
1 :o 
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^hTidder, even when 1 could iioi j^ucss that—that—a 
thend "- 

not be too much alarmed on iny account, my 
cearest Edith," said llcmry, as he sup[)ortcd her in 
hs arms. “ (naverhouse, tlioug^h stern and relentless, 
IS, by all accounts, brave, fmr, and honoiiiablc. I am 
a oldier's son, and will plead iny cause like a soldier, 
lie will perhaps listen more favouiably to a blunt and 
Uiivirnibhcd defence, than a truckling and time-serving 
judpc might do And indeed, in a time when justice 
is ir all its branches so completely coirupted, 1 would 
mthir lose my life by open military vioKmicc, than be 
conjired out of it by the hocus-pocus of some arbi¬ 
trary lawyer, who lends the knowledge' ho has of the 
stat'j.es made for our protection, to uiest them to our 
dest'uction. ” 

“ fou are lost—you are lost, if you are to plead 
your cause with Clavci house ! " sighed Edith; "root 
and iranchwork is the mildest of his eviircssions. The 
imhajpy prim.do was Ins intim.iti' fiicud and early 
patioi. 'Vo excuse, no subterfuge,' s ud his letter, 
'shall save either those conn(-‘ctcd witli the deed, or 
such as have given them countennnee and shelter, 
from he ample and bitter penalty of the law, until 1 
shall lave taken as ina^iy lives in vcngcanec of this atro¬ 
cious .nurdcr, as the old man had grey hairs upon his 
venerible head.' There is neither ruth nor favour to be 
found with him." 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent, 
now v^Aitured, in the extremity of distress which the 
lovers felt, but for winch they were unable to devise a 
remedy, to offer her own advice. 

"Wi'" your leddyshiji’s pardon. Miss Edith, and 
yoiiT^' Mr. Morton's, we niaunna waste lime. Let 
Milnvvood talte my jdaid and gown ; 111 slip them aff 
in the dark corner, if hell promise no to look about, 
iiz 
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■ 

and he mny walk past Tam Hallulay, who is half bhm | 
with his ale, and I can tell him a canny w'ay to tjdl 
out o’ the Tower, and your Icddyship will gan>j qpicllv [ 
to your ain room, and I'll row niysell in his grey cloak, 
and pit on his hat, and play the prisoner till the coast'v 
clear, and then I'll cry m Tam Ilalliday, and gar Inn 
let me out.” 

"Let you out?” siiid Morton: "they’ll make yoir| 
life answer it.” 

"Ne'er a bit,” replied Jenny; " T.am dauina tell le j 
let onybody in, for his airi ^akc ; and I’ll gar him fad I 
some other gale to aeconnt for the escape." 

"Will you, by Cl—? *’ said the sentinel, suddeily 
opening the door of the apartment; " if I am lalf 
blind, I am not deaf, and you should not plan an esciue 
quite so loud, if you expect to go thioiigh wiiLit. Cone, 
come, Mrs. Janet—march, troop—quick lime—tOl, 
d—n me!—And you. madam kinswoman,—I won’t isk 
your real name, though you were going to play me so 
rascally a trick,—but 1 must make a clear garrison so 
beat a retreat, unless you would have me turp out the 
guard.’* 

" I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, "youwilf 
not mention this circumstance, my good friend, ind 
trust to my honour to acknowledge your civility in k<c|v 
ing the secret. If you overheard our conversation, ^ou 
must have observed that wc did not accept of, or cater 
into, the hasty proposal made by this good-natired 
girl.” 

*‘0, devilish good-natured, to be sure,” said >710111- 
day. " As for the rest, I guess hovl* it is, and 1 scorn to 
bear malice, or teU talcs, as much as another; but no 
thanks to that little jilting devil, Jenny Dennison^ ^\ho 
deserves a tight skelping for trying to lead an honcai. lad 
into a scrape, jus because he was so silly as to like her 
good-for-litile chU face.” 
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Jenny had no better means of justification than the 
last apology to which her sex trust, and usually not in 
vain , she pressed her handkerchief to her face, sobbed 
with great vehemence, and either wept, or managed, as 
Halliday might have said, to go through the motions 
wonderfully well. 

"And now,” continued tlie soldier, burnewhat molli¬ 
fied, "if you have anything to say, say it in two 
minutes, and let me see your backs turned ; for if Hoth- 
well take it into his drunken lioad to make the rounds 
half-an-hour too soon, it will be a black business to 
us all.” 

"Farewell, Edith,” whispered Mortun, assuming a 
firmness he was far from possessing, "tin nut remain 
here—leave me to my fate—it cannot he l)cyonfl endur¬ 
ance since you are intcrebted in it —(jood-night, good¬ 
night !—Do not remain here till you are discovered.” 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, by 
whom she was quietly led and partly supported out of 
the apartment. 

" Every one h.as his taste, to be sine,” said iX.iIliday ; 
"but cl— n me if I would h.ive vexed so ^wxet a giil .is 
that IS, for all the whigs that ever swore the (Jovenaiil.” 

When Edith had regained her apartmerd, she gave 
way to a burst of giVf which alarmed Jenny Dennison, 
who hastened to administer such scraps of consolation as 
occurred to her. 

" Dinna vex yoursell sae mucklc, Mi^s Edith,” said 
that faiihful attendant ; " wha kens w’hat may happen to 
help'^joung Milnwood? He's a brave lad, and a bonny, 
and a gentleman oi a good fortune, .and they winna 
string the like o' him up as they do the puir whig bodies 
that they catch in the muirs, like straps o' onions. Maybe 
his ancle will bring him aft* or maybe your ain grand¬ 
uncle will speak a glide word for him—he’s weel acquciit 
Mfi* a* the redcoat gentlemen-” 
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“You art ij‘ ht ]tnnv—you aic ri^^ht " ^^aid ] club, 
rccovnui/ In i sc If from the stupor into which she had 
viink , “till IS no tune for cltspan, hut lor exertion 
'Sou must linil some one to nde tins xn*}' nij^ht to my 
untie s Willi a It tier 

‘ lo ( ham wood nndim? Its unco litc, and it’s 
si\ mills an a biltock doun the water 1 doubt if we 
n find 111 in ind liuisf the nic^ht mair cspetiilly is 
tin \ hu inounlcd a stniind before the "Ue Ptiir 
( iiddie ' he s me piiir fillow, that w i<l hue dune 
auCjht in the w irld 1 1) ide Inm, and ne er asked a reison 
in’ 1 ve had n it time to d? iw up wi the new ]ileu£;li- 
liil yet forbv that they sxy ht s g lun to be married to 
Muiait f n, ill fiui d euttie as she is 
“You 7}iu\t hnd sunic one to go, Jenny, life and 
dcith clt]j( nd upon it 

“ I wad iiij. inystli Tny icdd_) lor I c tiuld creep out 
at the window o’ tlu ]Mntiy, and sjjtel do\ n by the auld 
\tw-tree wcel eneugh—1 h le pla>i d that trick cic now 
Hut the road s uneo wild, and sae mony icd coats about, 
lorby the whiv^s tint ire no nuiekle better young 

1 ids o’ them) il tluy meu t a fi iini body tlu ii line m the 
niiiiis I wifhii stand for the walk—I can walk ten 
1 11 le, by mo i ili ht wtel i ncugh 

“ Is there no one you tan tliiiik of Wiat, for money or 
Incur would stive me solan* ’asked Ldilh, in great 
anxiety 

“ 1 dinna ken, ’ said Jenny, alter a moment s considera¬ 
tion, “unless it be Ouse Oil bie ind lit 11 maybe no 
ki n the way, though it s no sae dillicult to hit, if he ktep 
th( horse-roul, and mind the turn at^the Cappercleugh, 
and diiin i tliown hiinstll in the Whomlckirn-imlc, or fa’ 
owci the stiur at the Dul s Loaning, or miss ony o’lthe 
kittle steps at the‘ Hass o W ilk wary oi be cainedito 
the » hy tilt wnigo, or be taeu to the tolbooth by the 
red'ici> ds 
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"All ventures must be run,” said Jvlith, cutting; shon 
the list of chances a£;ainst Goose Gibbie s safe arrival at 
the end of his pilgrimage;—“all risks must be run, 
unless you can find a better messenger. Go, bid the boy 
get ready, and get him out of the d'owe: as secretly as 
you can. If he meets any one, let him say lie is carrying 
a letter to Major Bellenden of C'haruuoocl, but ^vltlluut 
mentioning any names." 

"1 understand, madam," said Jenny Dennison: "I 
warrant the callantwill do wed enengh, and Tib, the 
hen-wife, will tnk care o' the geese lor a word o' my 
mouth ; and I’ll t<-ll ("libbie your leddyslnp will niak his 
peace \vi’ Lady M ’ :aret, and we'll gie him a d.ollar.” 

" TVo, if he does liis eirand well," said iCdilh. 

Jenny departed to lousc Goose Gibbie out of his 
slumbers, to which he was usually consigned at .sun¬ 
down, or shortly after, he keeping" tlie hours of the 
birds under his charge. During her absence, Edith 
took her writing materials, and prej^areri against her 
return the following letter, supcrsciibcd, — “For tlie 
hands-of Major Boncndcii of Charnwood, my niueh 
honoured uncle, These ; 

" My dear Uncle —This will ser\^e to inform you I 
am desirous to kiiow bow your gout is, as w'c did not sec 
you at the wappenschavv, which made both my grand¬ 
mother and myself very uneasy. And if it will permit 
you to travel, we shall bo happy to see you at our poor 
I 3use to-morrow at the hour of breakfast, as Colonel 
Gi4iliaine of Claverhouse is to pass this way on his 
march, and w'c would willingly have your assistance to 
receive and entertain a military man of such distinc¬ 
tion, who, probably, will not be much delighted witn 
lAe company of women. Also, my dear uncle, I pray 
you to let Mrs. Carefor’t, your housekeeper, send me 
my double-trimmed paduasoy witli the hanging sleeves, 
IIS 
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which she will find in the third drawer of the walnut 
press in the green room, which you are so kind as lo 
call mine. Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to send 
me the second volume of the Grand Cyrus, as I have 
only read .is far as the imprisonment of Philidaspcs 
upon the seven hundredth and thirty-tliird page ; but, 
abo\e all, I enlre.it you to come to us to-morrow 
liefore eight of the clock, which, as your pacing nag is 
so good, you may well do without rising before your 
usual hour. So, praying to God to preserve your health, 
1 rest your dutiful and loving niece, 

“ Edith Dku.enden. 

** nptinn. A parly of soldiers have last night 

brought }.our friend, young Mr. Henry Morton of 
Miln\\ood, hither ns a prisoner. I conclude you will be 
‘orry for the young gentleman, and therefore let you 
Know this, in case you may think of speaking to Colonel 
Klr.ahame in his behalf. I have not rncmioned his name 
lo my grandmother, knowing her prejudice against the 
family." * 

This epiotle being duly scaled and delivered to Jenny, 
that faithful confidant hastened to the same in the 
charge of Goose fiibhic, whom she found m readiness to 
start from the c.astle. She then gave him various in¬ 
structions touching the road, which she apprehended he 
was likely to mistake, not having travelled it above five 
or SIX times, and possessing only the same sl(^)der 
proportion of memory as of judgiment. Easily, she 
smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantry 
window into the branchy yew-tree which grew flose 
beside It, and had the s.atisfaclion to sec him reach^the 
bottom in safely, and take the right turn at the com¬ 
ment emenl of his journey. She then returned to per¬ 
suade her >ouiig mistress to go to bed, and to lull her to 
xio 
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rest, if possible, with assuianccs of Gibbio’s success in 
his embassy, only qualified by a passini; regret that the 
tnisty Cudelie, with whom the commission might have 
been more safely reposed, was no longer withm reach of 
serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger llian as a cavalier, it 
was Gibbie's good hap rather than liis good manage- 
meat, which, after he had gone at,tiay not oftener than 
nine times, and given his garments a taste of the varia¬ 
tion of each bog, brook, and sknigli, between Tilhctud- 
leni and Charnv\o()d, placed him about daybieak before 
the gate of Majoi Bellr'ndt'n’s mansion, liaving com¬ 
pleted a walk of ten miles (for the bittock, as usual, 
amounted to four) m little nioie than the same number 


CHAP. X. 

Ai last contes the frrn/>, by thr 'iVnrd of com viand 
Draivn tsf in our court, 'wJurr t/ir Luftain criers. Stand I 

Swift. 

AJOR BELI.ENDKN'S ancient valet, Gideon 
Pike, as he atjjustcd h’.,s master’s clothes by his 
bcd-side, preparatory to the worthy veteian’s 
toilet, acquainted him, as an apology for disturbing him 
an hour earlier than his usual time of rising, that there 
was an express from Tilheiudlcm. 

" Frym Tillictudlem I" said the old gentleman, rising 
hastily in his bed, and^itting bolt upright. “Open the 
shutters, Pike—I hope my sistcr-in-law is well—furl up 
the bet?.-curtain. What have \vc all here ? ” (gtancmg at 
Edith^s note). "The gout? why, she knows I have 
not had a fit since Candlemas.—d'hc wappenschaw ? 
I told her a month since I was not to be tliere. 
Paduasoy and hangmg-slccves? why, hang the gipsy 
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Iierself ’—Grand Cyrus iirul riujipdastus^—Philip Devi!! 
—IS the wench j^onc crazy nil at once ? was it worth while 
to send an express and wake me at five in the aiorning 
for all this trash ?—But what says her postscriiHuin ?—■ 
Mercy on us ! ” he exclaiint'd on perusin^ it—“ Pike, 
saddle old Kilsythe instantly, and another horse Pt 
yourself.” 

*' I hope line ill news frae the Tower, sir?” said Pike, 
astonislK'd at Ins master’s sudden emotion. 

**Yes—nO'—yes - that is, I must meet Claverhousc 
there on some express business ; so boot and saddle, 
Pike, as fast as vou can. O Lord ! what tinif s are 
these ! —the poor lad—my old cronle’s son !—and the 
silly uciicli sticks it into her postsenptum, as she calls 
it, at the tail of all this trumpery about old >jowns and 
new romances ! ” 

In a few minutes the i^ood old ofTiccr was fiillv 
equipped ; and having^ mounted upon his arin-c^amu 
chart^er as soberly as Mark Antony himself could have 
done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of Til- 
Jietiidlerri. * 

On thf* road he formed the prudent resolution to^say 
nothin^ to the old lady (whose dislike to Presbyterian*, 
of all kinds he knew to be inveterate) of the quality and 
rank of llie jirisoiier di^tainecl witTiin her walls, but to try 
bis own inlluenec with Claverhouse to obtain Morton's 
liberation. 

'* FJein" so loyal as he is, he must do something for .so 
old a cavalier as I am,” said the veteran to himself; 
“and if he is so good a soldier as the world speaks of, 
why, he will be glad to .serve an Sid soldier's son. I never 
knew a real soldier that was not a frank-hearted, honest 
leUow ; and I think the execution of the laws (though it's 
a pity they find it necessary to make them so sevi^re) may 
be a thousand times better entrusted with them than with 
peddling lawyers and thick-skulled country gentlemen.” 
it8 
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Such were the ruminations of Major Miles P>clleiidcii, 
which were tcrininaU’d by John Gudyill (not more than 
half-dn: ik) taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him 
lodiMiiouni la the roiigh-pa\od court of rilhctudleiu. 

" Why, J ohn,” said the veteran, " what devil of a dis¬ 
cipline IS this yon have been keeping? You have been 
reading Geneva print this morning already." 

‘‘ I have betMi reading the T.,itany," said John, shaking 
his bead with a look of drunken gravity, and having only 
oaught one word of the Major's address to him , “ life is 
short, sir ; we are flowers of the held, sir "—hiccup— 
'* and lilies of the valley." 

*' Flowers and lilies.'* Why, man, such carh^s as tliou 
and I can hardly be called belter than old hemlockSt 
d(*cayed nettles, or withered rag-weed ; but 1 suppose you 
think that we .ire still worth walcung 

“ I am an old soldier, sir, I thank 1 b*avcn "—hiccup— 

**Anold skulker, you mean, John. But come, never 
mind, show me the way to your mi.'^tress, old lad." 

John Gudyill led the way to llie stone hall, where Lady 
Margaret fidgeting about, supi rmti-iuhng, arranging, 
aiicj re-fonumg the preparations made lor the loct-ption 
of the celebrated Cla\ erhouse, whom one party honoured 
and extolled as a hero, and another execrated as a blood- 
tliirsty oppressor. 

'* Did I not tell you " said I^ady Margaret to her 
]irincipal female attendant—“did I not tell you, Mysie, 
that it was my especial plcasiiie on this occasion to have 
everything in the precise order wherein it was upon that 
famo^i|S Ifiorning when his most sacred Majesty partook 
of his disjunc at Tillietutilem ? " 

“ Doubtless, such were your ladyship’s cnmm.inds, and 
to the best of my remembrance" - w.3s Mysie answer¬ 

ing, wftfen her ladyship broke in with, “ Then wherefore 
is the venison pasty placed on the left side of the tlnone, 
and the stoup of claret upon the right, when ye may 
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nt^htwecl remember, Mysie, that his most sacied Maj esly 
with his aiii hand shifted the pasty to the same side wita 
the liaison, and said they were too good Iriends to be 
parU'd ? ” 

“ I mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie ; "‘and if I 
had forgot, 1 have heard your Icddyship often speak 
about that grand morning sin’ sync ; but 1 thought every- 
tiung was to be placed just as it was wlien his Majesty, 
(jod bless liim, came into this room, looking mair like an 
angel than a man, if he hadna been sac bl.ick-a-vised.” 

" 7'hen ye thought nonsense, Mysie; for in whatever 
w’ay Ills most sacred Majesty ordered tlie position of the 
trenchers and flagons, tliat, as weel as his royal pleasure 
in gn^ater matters, should be a law to his .subj*ects, and 
shall ever be to those of the house of'rillictudlem.” 

“Weel, madam,” said making llie alterations 

required, “it's easy mending tlie error; but if every 
thing IS just to be as his Majesty loll it, tlicie .should tie 
an iiiici) hole in the venison pasty.” 

At this moment the door oj>ened. 

“Who is that, John Gudyill ? ” exclaimed the old lady. 
“I can speak to no one just now. Is it you, my dear 
brother?” she continued, in some surprise, as the Major 
entered ; “ this is a right early visit." 

“ Not more early than welcovic, I hope,” replied 
Major Bcllenden, as he saluted the widow of his deceased 
brother, “but I heard by a note which Edith sent to 
Charnwood about some her equipage and book-^, 
that you were to have Cla/er’se here this morning, so I 
thought, like an old fiiclock as I am, that I shoj^ld like 
to have a chat with this rising Sfildicr. I caused Pike 
saddle Kilsythe, and here we both are.” 

“y\nd most kindly welcome you are,” .said ibe old 
lady ; “ it is just what I should have prayed you tt^do, if 
f had thought there was time. You see I am busy in 

preparation. All is to be in the same order as when ”- 
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" I he King breakfasted at 1 illietudlcm,” said the 
Major, who, like all Lady Maigaret's friends, dreaded 
the commencement of that narrative, and was desirous to 
cut it short,—" I remember it well ; you know, 1 was 
waiting on his Majesty." 

“You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret; “and 
perhajis you can helji me to remember the order of the 
entertainment.” 

“ N.iy, good sooth,” said the Major, “the damnable 
dinner that Noll gave us at Worcester a few days after¬ 
wards drove all your good cheer out of my memory. 
But bow’s this?— vou liave even the great Turkey-leather 
elbow'-chair vvith the tapestry cushions, placed in state." 

“ The throm* biother, if you please,” said l.ady 
Margaret gravely. 

“ Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the Major. 
“ Is that to be Cla\er’se's post m the att.ick upon the 
pasty? ” 

“No, brother,” said the lady; “as these cushions 
have been once honoured by aoconin'odating the person 
of our most sacred Monaich, they sliall never, please 
Heaven, tiuring my lifetime, be pressed by any less 
dignified weight ” 

“You should not, t1ien,” said the old soldier, “put 
them in the way of ay hone.st old cavalier, w ho has ridden 
ten miles before breakfast; for, to confess the truth, tiiey 
look very inviting. But where is h'dith ? " 

“On the battlements of the warder’.s turret," answ'cred 


the old lady, “looking out for the approach of our 
guesta. ” 

“Why, I’ll go thi:ye too ; and so should you, Lady 
Margaret, as soon as you have your lmi‘ of battle properly 
formed in the hall here. It's a pretty thing, I can teU 
you^to see a regiment of horse upon the march." 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm w ith an air of old- 
fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepte^l with 
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such a courtesy of acknovvlcdgiiKiU as ladies were wont 
to make in llolyrood House before the year 1642, which, 
for one whJe, drove both courtesies and courts out of 
fashion. 

Upon the liartizan of tlie turret, to which they ascended 
by many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they 
found Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady wlio 
watches with fluttering curiosity the approacli of a smart 
regiment of dragoons, but pale, downcast, and evincing 
by her coiintiaiance that sle-ep Iiad not during the pre¬ 
ceding night been the conip.iniun of her pillow. The 
good old vetcr.in was hurt at her appearance, which, in 
the hurry of pie]jaration, her grandniother had omitted 
to notice. 

“ What IS come over you, you silly girl?” he said ;— 
“ why, you look like an ofJiccr’s wife wlicn she opens the 
News-letter after an action, ami expects to find her 
husband among the killed and wounded. But T know 
the reason—you will ju iSist in reading these nonsensical 
romances, day and night, and whmipenng for distresses 
that never existed. Wliy, how the devil can you belie\c 
that Artamenes, or wliat d'ye call him, fought single- 
handed with a whole battalion? One to three is as great 
odds as ever fought and won, and I never knew anybody 
that cared to take that, excejit old Corporal Raddlcbancs. 
But these d—d books jiut all prcltjy men’s actions out of 
countenance. I daresay you w(.>uld think very little of 
Raddlcbancs, if he weie alongside of Artamenes. I 
would have the fellows that write such nonsense brought 
to the piquet for leasing-making.” 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attachedt* to the 
pcnisal of romances, took up the*cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Sciidcri,” she said, " is a soldier, brother ; 
and, as 1 have heard, a complete one ; and is the 
bieurd'Urfd” « 

"More shame for them; they should have known 
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better what thfv were writing about. For my part, T 
have not road a book these twenty years except my Bible, 
The Whole Duty of Man, and, of late days, '‘rurner's 
Pallas Aniiata, or Treatise on the Ordeiinc^ of tlie Pike 
Exercise, and I don't like his discipline much neither. He 
wants to draw up the cavalry m front of a stand of pikes, 
instead of being upon the wings. Sure am I. if we had 
done so at Kilsythc, instead of having our handful of 
horse on the tianks, the first discharge would haw sent 
them back among our Highlander.^.—But I hear the 
kettle-dnnns." 

All luMdswcre now bent from the battlements of the 
turred, winch commanded a dii,t.int prospect down the 
vale of the i ivcr. The Tow'er of Tillietudlem stood, or 
perhaps yet stands, upon the angle of a very precipitous 
i^ank, formed by tlie junction of a considerable brook 
with the Clyde. There was a narrow l>ruh;e of one steep 
arch across the brook near its mouth, over winch, and 
along the foot of the hiqli and bioken bank, winded the 
public road ; and the fortalice, thus commanding both 
bridge and i>ass, had been, in times uf war, a post of 
considerable ^importance, the ]x>s:jcsviQn of which wa^ 
necessary to secure the communication of the uppe^r and 
wik!er districts of the country with those bcnealli, wiicre 
the Viillcy expands and is more capable of cub ivation. 
The view downwards i°*of a grand woodland character ; 
but the level gi ound and gentle slopes near the river form 
cuitivated fields of an irregular shape, intersiierscd with 
licdgerow-trees and copses, the enclosures seeming to 
luue been individually cleai’cd out of the forest which 
surrounds them, and which occupies, in unbroken masses, 
the steeper declivities und more distant banks. Tlie 
stream, in colour a clear and sparkling brown, like the 
hue of the Cairngorm pebbles, rushes through this 
roinant^ region in bold sweejis and curves, partly visible 
and partly concealed by the trees w hich clothe its banks. 
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With a providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, 
the peasants have in most places planted orchards around 
their cottages, and the general blossom of the apple-trees 
at this season of the year gave all the lower part of the 
view the appearance of a flower-garden. 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene was 
varied considerably for the worse. A hilly, waste, and 
uncultivated country approached close to the banks ; 
the trees were few, and limited to the neighbourhood of 
the stream, and the rude moors swelled at a httlc distance 
into shapeless and heavy hills, which w'cre again sur¬ 
mounted in their turn by a range of lofty mountains, 
dimly seen on the horizon. Thus tlie Tower commanded 
two prospects, the one nclily cultivated and highl} 
adorned, the other exhibiting the monotonous and dreary 
character of a wild and inhospitable moorland. 

The eyes of the spectators on tlie present occasion 
were attiacted to the doNVaward view, not alone by its 
superior beauty, but because the distant sounds of 
military music began to be heard from the public high¬ 
road which winded up the vale, and announced the 
approach of the expected body of cavalry. Their glnn- 
inenng lanks were shortly afterwards seen m the distance, 
appearing and disa])pcanng as the trees and the windings 
of the road permitted them to be visible, and distinguisln d 
chiefly by the flashes of light whi^eh their arms occasion¬ 
ally reflected against the sun. '^fhe train was long and 
imposing, for there were about two hundred and fifty 
horse upon the march, and the glancing of the swords 
and waving of their banners, joined to the clang of their 
trumpets and kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful 
effect upon the imagination. .As they advaSced still 
nearer and nearer, they could distinctly see the files of 
those cliosen troops following each other in long succes¬ 
sion, completely equipped and superbly mounted. 

‘'It’s a sight that makes me thirty years yo\inger,’* 
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said the old cavnlicr ; “aiul yet I do not much like th^ 
service that these poor fellows .uc to be engaged in. 
Although I had my share of the civil vsar, 1 cannot say 
I had ever so much real pleasure in that sort of service as 
when I was employed on the f’ontincnt, and we wore 
hacking at fellows with foieign faces and outlandish 
dialect. It’s a hard thing to hear a hainely Scotch 
tongue cry quarter, and be obliged to cut him down just 
the same as if he called out So, there they 

come through the Netherwood liaugh ; upon my word, 
fine-looking fellows, and capitally mounted —He that is 
galloping from the rear of the column must be Claver’se 
himself ;—ay, he gets into the fiont as they cross the 
bridge, and now they will be watli us in less than five 
minutes.” 

At the bridge beneath the Tower, the cavalry divided, 
and the greater part, moving up the left bank of the 
brook, and crossing at a forrl a little above, took the 
road of the Grange, as it w'as called, a laige set of farm- 
offices belonging to the Tower, where Lady Margaret 
had ordered picparation to be macie for lh«jir icception 
and suitable entertainment. The officers alone, with 

f 

their colours, and an escort to guard llicm, were seen to 
take the steep road up to the gate of the fowler, appear¬ 
ing by intervals as they gained the asec-nt, and again 
hidden by projecti9ns of the bank and of the huge old 
trees with which it is covered. When they emerged from 
this narrow path, they found themselves in fiont of the 
old Tower, the gales of which were hospitably open lor 
their reception. Lady Margaret, with Ldith and her 
orsjiher-in-law, having hastily descended from their post 
of observation, ap^^eared to meet and to welcome their 
guests, with a retinue of domestics m as good order as 
the' orgies of the preceding evening permitted. The 
gallant young cornet (a relation as well as namesake of 
Claverhouse, with whom the reader has been already 
12 $ 
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made acquainted) lowered the standard amid the fanfare 
of the trumpets, m homage to the rank ol Lady Margaret, 
and the charms of her grand-daughter, and the old walls 
echoed to the flourish of the instruments, and the star^p 
and ncjgh of the chargors. 

CluMMlioiise himself alighted from a black horse, the 
most bc'autilul perhaps in Scotland. He had not a single 
wliite hair upon his whole body—a circumstance which, 
joined to his spint and fleetness, and to his being so fre- 
([ucntly employed in puisuit of the Preslwtcnan recusants, 
<.au.sed an opimcin to pre.vnil among them, that the steed 
had been presented to his rider by the great l^ncmy of 
Mankind, in order to assist him in pei.secnling the 
iugitive wariden rs. When Claverhouse had paid his 
lespect to the ladies with inihtaiy politeness, had apolo- 
; ised for tlie liouble to whieh he was putting Lady 
.dargarct's family, and liad received the corresponding 
I'ssuiances that she could not think anything an incon- 
\cnience which brought within the walls of Tilheiudlein 
so distinguished a soldier, and so loyal a servant of his 
: acred Majesty ; when, m sliort, all forms of hospitable 
and polite ntual had been duly complied the 

Colonel reqiK sted pei mission to receive the report of 
Botliwcll, who was now in alleiKUincc, and with whom 
he spoke apart for a lew minutes. Major Bellendcn 
took that oiiportumty to say to his rtiece, without the 
hearing of licr grandmother, '*What a trilling foolish 
girl you are, Eclitli, to simd me by express a letter 
crammed with nonsense aboet books and gowns, and to 
slide tlie only linng 1 cared a marvedie about into the 
postscript!" t 

“1 did not know," .said Edith, he*^'cating very much, 
*'whether it would be quite—quite proper for me 
to - 

** I know what you would say—whether it would be 
right to take any interest in a Presbyterian. But 1 knew 
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this lad's father well. He w;is a brave soldier; and, if 
he was once wrong, he uns once right too. I nui^t 
commend your caution, for having said nothing 

of this young gentleman's affair to your grandmother— 
you may rely on it 1 shall not—I will take an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to Claver’se. Come, mj love, they arc 
going to breakfast. Let us follow thern." 


CHAP XL 

7*A^jr bf'cak/iTSt so ivarin to be sttre t/ity did eat, 

A custom in tCaveliers mighty discreet .— Prior. 

HE breakfast of Lady Marg.in’t Bcllenden no 
more resembled a modern dejeuner, than the 
great stone-hall at Tillietudlcm could brook com¬ 
parison witli a modern drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, 
no variety of rolls, but solid and siibstantml viands,—the 
priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble baron of 
beef, the princely venison pasty ; while silver flagons, 
saved with difficulty from the claws of the Covenanters, 
now m,^ntled, some with ale, some with mead, and some 
with generous wme of various qualities and descriptions. 
The appetites of the guests were in correspondence to 
the magnificence and solidity of the preparation,—no 
piddling—no boyis play, but that steady and persevering 
exercise of the jaws which is best learned by early 
morning hours, and by occasional hard commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with dehglit the cates which 
she had provided descending with such alaciity into the 
parsons of her honoured guests, and had little occasion 
to exercise, with i^*spect to any of the company saving 
Claverhouse himself, the compulsory urgency of pressing 
to eat, to which, as to the peine forte et dure, the ladies 
o£ that period were in the custom ol subjecting their 
guests. 
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Rut the lender himself, more anxious to pay courtesy 
to Miss fiellenden, next wlioiii he was placed, than to 
gratify his appetite, appeared i)omc\\hat negligent of the 
good cheer set before him. Editli heard, without loply, 
many courtly speeches addressed to her, in a tone of 
voice of that happy modulation w'hioh could alike melt in 
th(' low tones of interesting eonvers.ition, and rise amid 
the din of battle, " loud as a trumpet with a silver 
sound.*' The sense that she was in tlie presence of the 
dreadful chwd' upon whose liat the fate of llemy Morton 
must depend -tlic recollection of the terror and awe 
w hich were attached to the very name of the commander, 
deprived her for some time, not only of llie courage to 
answer, but even of the powder of looking upon him. 
But when, emboldened by the soothing tones of his 
voice, she lifted her eyes to frame some reply, the person 
on whom she looked bore, in his appearance at least, 
none of the terrible attnbutes in which her apprehensions 
had arraved him. 

Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather 
low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; 
his gesture, language, and manners, were those of one 
whose life had been spent among the noble and the gay^ 
His features exhibited even feminine regularity. An 
oval face, a straight and weIl-formf?d nose, dark hazel 
eyes, a complevion just sufficiently*’tinged with brown 
to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper 
lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, and 
slightly shaded by small mustachios of light brown, 
joined to a profusion of long curled locks of the same 
colour, which fell dow'n on each side of his face,* con¬ 
tributed to form such a countenance as limners love to 
paint and ladies to look upon. 

The seventy of his character, as well as the fiigher 
attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour w^hicb 
even his enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed 
raS 
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undf'r an exterior which seemed adapted to the court or 
the saloon rather than to the field 'I'lie samr gentle¬ 
ness '* 11(1 gaiety of expression which reigned in his 
features seemed to inspire his actions and gestures ; and, 
on the whole, he was generally esteemied, at first sight, 
rather qucilificd to be the votary of pleasure than of 
ambition. But under this soft cKtenor was hidden a 
spirit unbounded in daiing and in aspiring, >(‘t caiitious 
and prudeuit as that of Machi.ivel himself. Profound in 
politics, and imbued, of course, with that disregard for 
individual rights which its intrigues usually generate, 
this leader was cool and collectt'd in danger, fieice and 
ardent m pursuing success, cai(‘less of facing de.ith him¬ 
self, and rutlilc s in inflicting it upon others ^Such ar« 
the chaiaclers formed in times of cuil discord, when the 
highest (qualities, perverted by part) sj^int, and inflamed 
by habitual opposition, are too often combined with 
vic*es and excesses w'hich dei^rne them at once of their 
merit and of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse accosted her. Kditli showed so much 
confusion, that her grandmother thought it necessary to 
come to her relief, 

“Edith Bcllcndcn," said the old lady, “has, from 
my retired mode of liv'ing, seen so little of those of her 
owTi sphere, that truly she can haidJy fiame her speed 
to suitable answers. A soldier is so rare a sight with us. 
Colonel Grahame, that unless it be my young Lord Evan- 
dale, we have hardly had an opportunity of receiving a 
genllen:.^ui in uniform. And, now I talk of that excellent 
young nobleman, may I inquire if I was not to have 
had tile honour of seeing him this morning with the' 
regiment ? " 

“ Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with us,” 
answered the leader, “ but I was obliged to detach him* 
with a small party to disper.se a conventicle of tho.sa 
lag i' 
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tinuiilosonit' bctinn.lii Is, uliu h.Lve had tluj impudence to 
as'^L'iiiblo within live uiiles of my licad-quarteis.” 

" Indeed ! ” said ihc old lady ; “ that is a lu^i^ht of 
j^resniuption to which I would have thouglit no rebellions 
faUvUieb wouUl h.ive ventured to aspire. But those are 
stianL;o times ! 'There is an e\il spirit in the l.inrl, 
t'oltJiiel Ciraliame, that excites ilu' vassals of persons of 
rank to rebel ai^ainst the \ery lumso that hf>lds and feeds 
them. 'There was one ot my able-bodied men tlie other 
day who ]ilainly refused to atteiul the wappcnschaw at 
my bidtling. Is there no law for such rccu aney, Colonel 
Gialiainc? ” 

“ L think I could find one," said CLueihuuse, with 
great coniiiosurc, '* if )oiir lad)ship will inform me of 
the name and residence of tlic cu4>nl.'’ 

“ His name," said Lady Margaret, " is Cuthbert Head- 
iigg : I can say nothing of liis dmnicilo. for ye may weel 
believe. Colonel Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillie- 
tudlcni, but was sjns'dily cxpclletl for his contumacy. I 
wish the lad no severe bodily injury *, but incarceration, 
or even a few stupes, would be a good example in this 
nt ighhomhood. Ills mother, under wdiose influence I 
doubt he acterl, is an ancient domestic of this famJy, 
winch makes me incline to mercy ; although," continued 
the old lady, looking townids the picture i of her husband 
and her sons, with which the wall was hung, and 
heaving, at the ^ame lime, a deep sigli, "I, Colonel 
Grabaine, have m my ain person but little right to com- 
passionate that stuboorn and rebellious generation. 
They have made me a childless widow, and, for the 
protection of our sacred bo\ jreign and his gallant 
soldiers, they would soon deprive me of kinds and goods, 
of hearth and altar. Seven of my tenants, whose joint 
rcnt-rnail may amount to well-nigh a hundred, merks, 
have already refused to pay cither cess or rent, and had 
the assurance to tell my steward that they would acknow- 
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ledge neither king nor landlord but who should have 
toJveii the Covenant.” 

“I will take a course with them— that is, with your 
ladyshi])'s permission,” answered Claverhousc. “ It 
would ill become me to neglect the supuort of lawful 
authority when it is lodged in such worthy hands as those 
of Lady Margaret Bcllendt^n. But I must needs say, 
tins country grows worse and worse daily, and reduces 
me to the necessity of taking nieasiues with the re¬ 
cusants that are much more consonant with rny duty 
than with my incliiiatiuiis. And, spi*aking of this, I 
must not forgot that I have to tliank )our ladyship for 
the hospitality you have been pleased to oMend to a 
party ol mine wlio have bi ought in a prisoner, charged 
with having resetted the inuidering villain, Balfoui ol 
Bui ley. ” 

“The house of 'I’lllietiidleni," answ'cred the lady, 
“hath ever been open to the servants of his Majesty, 
and I hope that the stones of U will no longer rest on 
each otlun- when it surteases to be as much at their com¬ 
mand as at ouis. And tins reminds me. Colonel 
Grahanie, that th(* gentleman who commands the party 
can hardly be said to be in his pioper place in the army, 
considering whose blood ilows m his veins ; and if I 
might flatter niyseh' tliat anything would be granted to 
my request, 1 would presume to enlieat that ho might be 
promoted on some favourable o[)portuniiy.” 

“Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewait, 
whom we call Bothwell ? ” said Claverhouse, smiling. 
“ Tlie truth is, he is a little too rough in the country, and 
has not been uniformly so amenable to discipline as the 
rules of the service require. But to instruct me how to 
oblige Lady Margaret Bellendcn, is to lay down the law 
to me.—Bothwell,” he continued, addressing the ser¬ 
geant, who just then appeared at the door, ‘' go kiss 
Lady Margaret Bellenden’s haiKl, who interests herstdl 
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in your promotion, and you bli.ill h.ive a coiniiiission the 
first vacancy.'* 

BothwcU went through the salutation in the manner 
prescribed, but not without evuhmt marks of haughty 
rt^luctance, and when he had done so, said aloud, “ To 
kiss a lady's hand can never disgrace a gentleman ; but I 
would not kiss a man's, save the King's, to be made a 
general." 

“ You hear him,” said Clavei house, smiling ; “ there’s 
the rock he splits iiptin : he eaniiot forget his pedigree.” 

"I know, my noble Colonel,” said Bolhwell, in the 
same tone, " that you will not forget }Our promise ; and 
then, perhaps, you may permit Cornet Stewart to have 
some rocollcction of his gr.indfather, though the Ser¬ 
geant must forget him.*’ 

“ Enough of this, sir,” said CMaverhouse, in the tone 
of command which was familiar to him ; "and let me 
know what you came to report to me just now’.” 

" My Lord Evandale ancl his party have halted on the 
high road with some prisoners,” .said Bothwell. 

" My Lord Evandale? " .said Lady Margaret. "Surely, 
Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to honour me 
with hjs society, and to lake his poor disjune heru, 
especially considering, that even his most sacred Majesty 
did not pass the T'ower of Tillietudlem v'ilhout halting 
to pailakeof some refreshment.” 

As this was the third time in tlie course of the conver¬ 
sation that Lady Marg.vret had adverted to this dis¬ 
tinguished event, Colonel Grahame, as speedily as polite¬ 
ness w'ould permit, took advantage of the first p^usc to 
interrupt the farther progress of tbn narrative, by saying, 

'' Wc are already too numerous a party of guests ; but 
as I know what Lord Evandale will suffer" (looking 
towards Edith) " if deprived of the pleasure which we 
enjoy, I will run the risk of overburdening your lady¬ 
ship's hospitality.—Bothwell, let Lord Evandale know 
13a 
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that Lady Margaret Bollendt'ii rcqu('sts the honour of 
his company.” 

'* And let fiarrison lak(; care,” added T^dy ^targalct, 
“ that the people and their lioisos are suitably seen to.” 

Edith's heart sprung to her lips duiing this conversa 
tion ; for it instantly occurred to her, that, ihrougli her 
influence over Lord Js\andale, slie might find some 
means of releasing Moiton fiann his present state of 
rlanger in case her uncle’s intercession with Cla\crhouse 
should prove ineffectual. At any other time site would 
I ave been much averse to exeil this influence ; for, how'- 
■ \er incxjjcncnccd in the work!, her natne delicacy 
t night her the advantage whicli a beautiful young woman 
gives to a young man when she permits him to lay her 
under an obligation. And she would have been the 
fartluT di^inclint'd to request anyfa\oiirof Lord Lvan- 
dale, because the voice of the gossips in Clydesdale had, 
lor reasons heieafter to be made known, assigned him to 
her as a suitor, and because she could not disguise from 
herself that very little cncourageiiicnt was necessary to 
realise conjectures wiiich had hitherto no foundation. 
This was the more to be dreaded, that, in the case of 
Lord Evandale's making a formal declaration, he had 
cverv chance of being supported by the influence of Lady 
Margaret and her other friends, and that she would have 
nothing to oppose to their solicitations and authority, 
except a predilection, to avow' which she knew would Ije 
tjqiially dangerous and unavailing. She determined, 
therefore, to wait the issue of her uncle’s intercession, 
and, should it fail, which she conjectured she should 
soon learn. either from the looks or language of the 
open-hearted veteran, she would then, as a last effort, 
luakt* use in Morton's favour of her interest with Lord 
Kvandalc. Her mind did not long remain in suspense 
on the subject of her uncle’s ap^plication. 

Major Bellendcn, who had done the honours of the 
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table, Inii'^hinr; anti clialtin^ \Mth tlif* military rrncsls who 
were .it lh.it f-nd of the Imard, w.is now, In the con¬ 
ch Hion of the repast, at liberty to lca\c his st.ilion, and 
T.crordinj;^ly took an oppoUmiily to approach Cknc r- 
recjui*stin^ from his mcce, at the same time, the 
honour of a p.irliciilar introrluction. As Ins name and 
ch.ir.ict<"r were well known, the two nnht.irv men im T 

' mf 

With expressions of mutual regard ; .and Kdith, with .1 
bcalinq; heait, s.uv her aged relative w'llhdiaw from tlu* 
company, toi^ethcr with his new aeiiiiaintance, into a 
recess foimed by one of the arched windows of the hall. 
She w’atchcd tlicir confiTcm e witli eyes almost daz/lcd 
by the oaLjcniess of suspense, and, with observ.ation 
rendered more acute by the intcrn.il as^ony of her mind, 
could guess, from the pantoniinuc gestures which accom¬ 
panied the conversation, the progicss and fate of the in¬ 
tercession in behalf of Ib*nry Tvlorton. 

The first ('xpicssion nj the emmtenance of Clavcr- 
house betokened that ojicn .ind wilhng courtesy, w'hicli, 
ere it reciuircs to know the nature of the favour asked, 
seems to say, liow happy the party will lie to confer an 
obligation on tlic suppli.mt. But as the conversation 
proceeded, tlic brow of that officer became darker and 
more st;verc, and his features, though still retaining thi 
expression of the most perfect politeness, assumed, at 
lesust to Edith’s terrified iinagmalifc*n, a harsh and in¬ 
exorable character. His lip was now compressed as if 
with impatience ; now curled slightly upward, as if in 
civil contempt of the arguments urgeil by Major Bellcn- 
den. The language of her uncle, as far as expressed in 
his manner, appeared to be that of earnest intercer-sion, 
urged with all the affectionate sirnjiticity of his character, 
as well as with the weight which his age and reputation 
entitled him to use. But it seemed to have little impres¬ 
sion upon Colonel Grahame, who soon changed his 
posture, as if about to cut short tlie Major's importunity, 
ni 
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find to brc.ik up thnir conf<.TL*nct'\vitli a courtly expres¬ 
sion of calculated to acconipaii) a positive refusal 

of the request solicited. This niovement brought them 
so iiCar ICdith, that she coul<l distinctly hear Claverhouse 
say, *' It cannot be. Major Rcllenden ; lenity, in his cas'*, 
is aItog<‘ihrr beyond tlic bounds of my (onimission, 
though in anything else I am heartily desirous to oblige 
you.—And here comes Isvandale with news, as I think. 
—\Vliat tidings do \ou bring us, Kvandale?” he con¬ 
tinued. addressing the young lord, who now entered m 
complete unifoini, but witli his diess disordered, and his 
boots spattered, as if by riding hard. 

“Unpleasant news, sir," was his leply. “A large 
body of whigs are in arms among the hills, and haNe 
broken out into actual rebellion I'hey have publicly 
burnt tlic Act of SupremaLV, that which cstahlislied 
eiusi'opacy, tliat for observingtlui inai tyidom of C'harlesL, 
and some others, and have declared their intention to 
remain together m arms for lurthenng the covenanted 
work of reformation.” 

This unexpected intclligiuice struck a sudden and 
painful si.rprise into thcj minds of all wlio heard it, ex¬ 
cepting CLiverhonsc. 

“Unpleasant news call you thein?" replied UoIonH 
Grahame, his dahv eyes flashing fne ; “ they are the best 
1 have heard these six months. Now that the scoundreLs 
are drawn into a body, we will make short work witli 
them. Wh(‘ri the adder crawl.s into daylight,” he added. 
Striking the heel of his boot upon the llotn, as if in the 
act of crushing a noxious rej)lil(‘, “ T can trample him 
to death ; he is only safe w'heii he remains lurking in his 
den or morass.—Where are these kn iv es ? " he continued, 
addressing Tvord Evandalc. 

“About ten miles off among the mountains, at a place 
called Loudon llill,” was the >oung noblcm.iu’s leply, 
“ I dispersed the conventicle against which you sent nie^ 
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and made piisoncr an old trumpeter’ of rebellion—an 
intcrcommuncd minister, that is to say—who was in the 
act f)f e\horting his hearers to rise and be doing; m the 
good cause, as Avell CiS one or two of lus hearers who 
seemed to be particularly insolent ; and from some 
country people and scouis I learned what 1 now' tell 
you. ” 

“ What maybe their strength?" asked his commander. 

“Piohably a thousand men, hut accounts differ 
widely.” 

“Then,” said Claverhouse, “it is time for us to be 
up and be doing also—Ikuhwell, bid tliem s(nind to 
horse ” 

Hothwell, who, like the war-horse of .Scripture, snuffed 
the battle afar off, hastcix'd to give orders to six negroes, 
in white dresses richly laced, and having massive silver 
collars and .irmlcts. These sable functionaries acted as 
trumpeters, and speedily matle the castle and woods 
around it ring with their suiiinions. 

“ Must you then leave us?” said Lady Margaret, her 
heart sinking undet recollection of former unhappy 
tunes ; “ had ye not better send to le.irn the force of the 
rebels?—O, how many .i fair face hac I heard these 
fearfu* sounds call away frac the Towner of Tillictudlerli, 
that niy auld een were ne’er to sec return to it !*' 

“It is impossible for me to stop,” said Claverhouse ; 
“ there are rogues enough in this country to make the 
rebels five times their strength, if they are not checked 
at once.” 

“Many,” said Evandale, “are flocking to them al* 
ready, and they give out that they expect a strong body 
of the indulged Presbytcnaiis, headed by young Mlln 
wood, a-> they call him, the son of the famous old round¬ 
head, Colonel Silas Morton.” 

'This speech produced a very different effect up<'n ilie 
hofirers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror. 
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while Clavcrhouse darted a tjl.ince of sarcastic triumph 
at Major Rclleiidcn, which sociiied to imply—" You see 
what are the yirmciples of the young man vnu are plead¬ 
ing for.” 

••It’s a 1 le—it’s a d—d he of these rascally fanatics,” 
said the Major hastily. *' 1 will answer for Heniy Morton 
'is I would for my own son. Ih* is a lad of as good 
church pnnc'iples as any gentleman in the Lifc-Guaids— 

1 mean no offence to any one He has gone to church 
sennc(' with me fifty times, and I never heard him mis.s 
one of the resjionscs in my life Mdith Rellcnden can 
bear witness to it as well as I. He always read on the 
same Prayer-book with lua*, and could look out the 
lessons as well as the curate hiinscif. Call him up ; let 
him be heard for liiinself ” 

“ There can be no harm m thnt,” said Claverhouse, 
*• W'hethcr he be innocent or guilty -Major Allan, he 
said, turning to the ofticer nt*xt ii command, '•take a 
guide, and lead the regiment foruanl to Loudon Tlillby 
tl'.e best and shoilest road. Move steadily, and do not 
let tlie men blow llie horses. I.ord E\amlalc and 1 will 
overtake you in a qnaiter of an hour Leave Bothwell 
wdth a party to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apartnumt, with all the 
ofiiccrs, excepting Claverhouse and the >oung nobleman 
In a few nimiites the sound of the military music and 
the clashing of hoofs announced that the horsemen were 
leaving the castle. The sounds wore presently heard 
only i i iiiter\'als, and soon died away (uitiicly 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to sooilie the terrors 
of Lady Alargand, and to reconcile the vtneran Major to 
his opinion of IVIorton, Evandale, getting the better of 
that .onscious shyness which renders an ingenious youth 
didident in approaching the object of his affections, drew 
near to Miss Bellendcn, and accosted her in a tone of 
mingled resi^ect and interest. 
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"We are to lt_M\e hr. said, taking lu^r hand, 

whiJi he pressed with much eniotion—" to leave you lor 
a scent* which is not w'lthout its tlangcrs Friiewcll, dear 
M iss Hellendcn ;—let me say for the first, and perhaps 
the last time, tiear Edith I We part in circnmstanees so 
singular as niaj^ excuse some solemnity in bidding fare¬ 
well to one whom I have known .so long, and whom I— 
respect so Inghly. ” 

'rhe manner, difi’ering from the words, seemed to ex¬ 
press a feeling much deeper and more agitating than was 
rnnve\ed in the j^hrase he niadt* use of. It was not m 
woman to be utti ily insensiblt^ to his modest and deep- 
f'*lt exi)resnon of tenth mess Although borne down by 
tJjc misfortunes .intl irnnunent d.inger of the man slio 
'o\crl, Edith was touched by the hoi)ele >s and reverential 
passion of the gallant staitli, who now took leave of her 
to rush into dangers of no ordinary desciiption. 

"I hope—r MiietTcly trust,” she said, "there is no 
danger. J htipe there is no occ.tsion for this solemn 
ceri'inonial—that tliese liasty insurgents will be dispersed 
rather by fear than force, and that Lord Kvandale will 
speedily return to bo what he must always be, the dc^r 
and valiK'd fiumd of all m this castle.” 

"Of a//,” he repealed, with a v-iucdancholy emphasis 
upon the word " But be it so—whatever is near you is 
dear and valued to me, and T value their approbation 
accordingly. Of our cess T am not sanguine. Our 
numbers arc so few, that I flare not hope for so speedy, 
so bloodless, or so safe an end of this unhappy di'^tiirb- 
ance. These men arc f'nlhusiasLc, resolute, and des- 
[lerate, and have leaders not altogether unskilled in 
military matters. T cannot help thinking that the im¬ 
petuosity of our Colonel is hurrying us against „them 
rather prematurely. But there are few that have Ic.ss 
reason to shun danger thin I have.” 

J'.dith had now the opportunity she wished to bespeal: 
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t!u' young nobleman’s intercession and protection fo»' 
Henry Morton, and it seemed the only remaining channel 
of interest by which he could be rescued from impciuling 
destruction. Yet she felt at that moment as if, m doing 
so, she was abusing the partiality and conlidence ol her 
lover, whose heart was ns open before lier, as if hjs 
tongue had made an express declaration. C'onld she 
with honour engage Lord Kvandalc m the service of a 
n\.il? or could she \vith piudcnce make him any reejuest, or 
lay herself under any obligation to him, witliunt allordmg 
ground tor hopes whicli site could lu-vei icalise? li’'t 
the moment was too uigent for lu'sitation, or cnenfor 
those cx[)laiiation 5 with which htu’ icqiicst might otlicr- 
w ise have been qualihed. 

"I will but dispose of this young f-Ilow',*’ said Clnver- 
house, from the other side of tlu Ii.lII, “and then, J .ord 
J^vandale—I am sorry to interrupt again your conversa' 
tion—but then W'e must mount.-—Rothwell, why do vou 
not bring up the prisoner? and, haik yc, let two tiles 
load their caiabincs." 

In the:^e w'ords, Ldith conceived she Ik aid the dcalh^r 
w irrant of her lover. She instantly bMjke tluough the 
restraint which had hitherto kt pt lier silciu, 

“ My Lord ICvandali-," she said, “ this young gentle¬ 
man is a particular tiiend of my uncle's our interest 
must be great with your colonel—li*t me loijiicst }our 
intercession in his lavour—it wall confer on my uncle a 
hi sting obligation." 

“ You overrate my interest, Miss Bellcndeii/' said 
Lord Evaiidale ; have been often un.suceessful in such 
applications, when I have made them on the mere score 
of humanity." 

" Yet try once again for my uncle’s sak"' " 

“And why not for your own ?’■ said Lord iLvandalo 
“ Will you not allow me to think I am obli.ging you per 
Aonally in this matter ?—Arc you so diflitU nt of an old 
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friend that you will not allow him even the satisfaction 
of thinking that he is gralifyin;^ your wishes ?" 

vSiirely—surcly," leplu d Juliih ; " you will oblige me 
infinitely—I am interested m the young’ gentleman on 
my uncle’s account- Lose no time, for God's sake !" 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreati(‘s, 
for she heard the steps of the soldiers who were entering 
with their prisoner. 

" By Heaven' then," said Kvandalc, “he shall not die, 
if I should die in his jilace !—^But will not you," he said, 
resuming the hand, whuh in the hurry of lu'r spirits she 
had not courage to withflraw, “will not you grant ii;e 
one suit, in return for my zeal in your service?" 

“Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, that 
sisterly alfi'ction can gue." 

“And is thi^ .ill," he continued, “ all you can grant to 
my affection living, ()r my nu mory when dead ?’’ 

“Do not speak thus, iny lord,'* said Edith; “you 
distress me, and do inju‘>iice to yourself. I'here js 
no friend I esU'orn more highly, or to whom I would 
more readily grant every mark of regard--piovidmg-- 
But"- ‘ ' , 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, ere 

she had well uttcicd the la‘^t woid ; and as she hesitated 

*1 

how to frame the exxcpiiori with winch she meant to 
close the sentence, she bixame instantly aware she had 
been overheard by Morton, who, heavily ironed and 
guarded by soldiers, was now passing behind her in 
order to be presented .o Claverhouse. As their eyes 
met each other, the sad and reproachful expression of 
Morton’s glance seemed to imply that he had partially 
heard, and altogether misinterpreted, the conversation 
winch had just passed. There wanted but this to com- 
plcMc Edith’s distress and confusion. Her blood, which 
rushed to her brow, made a sudden revulsion to her heart, 
and left her as pale as death. This change did not escape 
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the attention of Evandale, whose quick glance easily 
discovered that there was between the prisoner and the 
object of his own attachment, some singular and uncom¬ 
mon connection. He resigned the hand ol Miss Bcllcnden, 
again surveyed the pnsoner with more attention, again 
looked at Edith, and plainly observed the confusion 
which she could no longer conceal. 

“Tins," lie said, atter a moment’s gloomy silence, 
“is, I believe, the young gentleman who gained the 
piize at the shooting match " 

“I am not sure,” hesitated Edith—yet—I rather 
think not,” scarce knowing what she replied. 

“It IS he,” said Evandale, decidedly; “ I know' him 
vvi‘11. A victor,” ho continued, somewhat haughtily, 
“ ought to have interested a fair spcct.ator more det’ply.” 

He tlicn Uirned from Edith, and advancing towards 
the table at w'liich Cl.ivcrhouse now placed himself, stood 
at a little distance, resting on Ins sheathed broadsword, 
a silent, but not an unconetTned, spectator of that which 
passed. 



CHAP. XII. 

O he^va*-e, my Lord^ oj jt alousy. —Othhli.o. 

O explain the deep effect whieli the few broken 
passages of the conversation w'e have detailed 
made upon the unfortunate piisoner by whom 
they were overheard, it is ncccssaiy to say something of 
his previous state of mind, and of the origin of his ac- 
qual itance with Edith, 

Henry Morton xvas one of those gifted characters 
which possess a force of talent unsu.spccted by the 
ownt’r himself. He had inherited from his father an 
undaunted courage, and a firm and uncompromising 
detestation of oppression, whether in politics or religion. 
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■Put his enthusiasm w.is nnsullifd by fanatic and 

unicavrncd by the sourne\ss of tho puriT'inic.il spuit. 
From these his mind had be<‘n freed, ]).irtly by the 
activ'c exertions of his own exeelh'nt iinderstiindnig, 
partly by frequent and long^ visits at Major Ptcllendi n's, 
where he had an opportunity of nicctuiir with nniny 
iuiests whose conversation tau^lit him, tliat /:>oc)dness.mil 
worth were not limited to tliose of any sinf^lc form of 
relir^ious observance. 

The base parsirnonv of bis uncle had tin own mnnv 
obstacles in the w’ay of hi'^ education ; hut he had ^o f.ir 
improved the oppo;tunitics which offered iheinsilvcs, 
that his instructors as well as his Inends were smijn'icd 
at his laog^rcss under such rlisad van lathes. Still, liow- 
ever, the current of his soul was frozen by a sense of 
dependence—of poverty—nliove all, of an imjx^rfeet and 
limited education. Thc'^e fei'lm^s impresst d him with 
a diffidence and reserve, which effectually concealed 
fiom all but very intiinati* fiimids, the extent of talent 
and the firmness of character which w^c liave stated 
him to be ])osscssed of. The circiimstanci'S of the 
times had added to this reserve an air of indecision 
and of indjffeicnce , for, beinj^ attached to neither of the 
fictions which divided the kingdom, he passed for dull, • 
Insensible, and unmiluenecd by the feeling of religion 
or of patriotism. No conclusion, tH)w^cver, could be 
more unjust ; and the reasons of the neutrality which 
lie had hitherto professed had root in very different 
and most praiseworthy motives. He had formed few 
I oni:;enial tics with thos^ who were the objects of per- 
-(‘eution, and was disgusted alike by their narrow'- 
Minded and selfish parly-spirit, tlv'ir gloomy fanati¬ 
cism. their abhorrent condemnation of all elegant 
studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed 
rancour of their political hatred. But his miiul was 
^tiU more revolted by the tyrannical and oppressive 
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conduct of the Govemmcnt—the misrule, license, and 
brutality of the soldiery—the exeLiilious on the scafh)ld, 
the shiughtcts in the open field, the free quarters and 
exactions imposed by military law, winch placed the 
lives and fortunes of a free people on a level with 
Asiatic slaves. Condemnin^q therefore, each party as 
its excesses fell under his eyes, di.si^n^led with the sight 
of evils which lie h.id no means of alleviating, ami 
hearing allenialc comi)laints and eMiltations with whuh 
he could not sympathise, he wotdd lon^; ere this have left 
''eotland, had It not been for his attachment to Edith 
! '.eilenden. 

The earlier inet!tings of these yoiniL^ pc^ople had bi*en 
-.t Charnw’ood, when Major Eellenden, who was as free 
1 tom suspicion rni sudi occasions as Uncle Toby him- 
v*lf, had encouraged then* keeping each other constant 
t ompany, without cntcit.uniiig .iny aj)[jrelu*nsion (<f the 
natural coiisetjuences Uo\o, as usual in such cases, 
borrr^wrnl the n.inie of Iriendship, used her language, 
and claimed her piivilcges. Wht n Edith 1 jcllenden was 
recalled to her aunt's castlt*. it was maoinshiiig liy 
w'liat singular and recurring accidents she often met 
young Morton in her scc|U(*sti rcd walks, espcinally 
considering the dist.irices of then place ol abode. Vet it 
somehow hapjietiod that she nt\er e\pn ^sed the sur¬ 
prise which the lic.piency of ihe^c rentcuitrcs ought 
naturally to have excited, anrl that their iiitcTctmrse 
assumed gradually a more deliLate chaiacli r, nnd then 
meetings began to w'car the :nr of a[)poinlirn'nls Hooks, 
drawings, letteis, were cxehanerni lietween them, ar^d 
cveryKiifling commission, given oi executed, g.ixense io 
a new correspondence. Love, mdetxb was not yet 
mentioned between them by name, liiit each knew the 
situation of thoir own bosom, and cinilfl not but guess 
at tl'Ut of the other. Unable to desist from an intei'- 
course which possessed such charms for botli, yet 
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trcrnblin" for its too prob.ililc consequences, it had been 
continued \Mt1ioiit spLt ific expLmation until now, when 
fate aiipeared to have taken the conclii'^iuii into its own 
hands. 

It follo\M'd, as a conser]uenee of tins st.itc of things, as 
'A (11 as of the diffidtaiee of ^Torton’s disposition at this 
period, that his confidence in Edith's retuin of his eflec- 
iion htid Its oecasional cold fils. Her siluaiion was in 
e\cry rcsjiect so superior to his own, her worth so 
eminent, her accomplishments •^o many, her face so 
beautiful, and her manners so bewitt'hing, that he could 
not l)Ut entertain fears that some suitor more favoured 
than himself by fortune, and more acceptable to Edith s 
family than he hopi* i(j be, imglit step in between 

him and lla* object of his affeclu^ns Common rumnur 
had rais(‘d up such a ri\al in F.ord Evandale, whuni 
birth, fuitunc, connections, and political principles, as 
well as Ills fretiueni visits at d'lllietudli m, and his alt«’nd- 
anee upon Lady P>el)en(h ii and her iiK'ce at all public 
places, naturally pointed out as a candidate f(<r her favour. 
It frequently and int‘Vitably happened, tfiat engagements 
to which Lord Evandale w.is a party mteifercd with the 
rnetding of the lovers , and Henry could not'but mark 
that Edith either studiously avoided speaking of tlie 
young noblcni.in, or did so with obvious reserve aiul 
hesitation. 

I 

I'hcse symptoms, which in fact art'^sc fiom the delicacy 
of her own feelings towards Morton Ininsidf, were mis¬ 
construed by his diffident temper ; and the jealousy 
which they excited wa:» fermented by the occasional 
observations of Jenny Dennison. T’his true-bred serving- 
dams(‘l w'as, in her own person^.a complete country 
coquette, and wdien slic; had no opportunity of leasing 
her own lovers, used to take some occasional gpjioi- 
tunity to torment h(‘r young lady’s. This arose from no 
ill-will to Henry Morton, who, both on her mistress's 
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account and his own handsome form and countonnnre, 
stood lu;h in her esteem. But tlien Lord Evanflaic was 
also lurulsomc ; he wms liberal far beyond what 
Mortons means could afford, and he was a lord, 
morcov<r ; and, if Miss Edith Bellendcn should acce[)t 
his han(, she would become a baron's lady ; and, what 
was nion, little Jenny Dennison, whom the awful hoiue- 
keeper a Tilhetudkin huffed about at her pleasure, 
would b then Mrs. Denmson, Lady Evandalc's ov\n 
woman, tr perhaps her ladyship’s lady-in-waitini^. The 
iinpartiauy of Jenny Dennison, iheitforc, did not, like 
that of Ms. fjuickly, evtend to a wish that both the 
haridsonu suitors could wed her vounir ladv; for it 
must be twned that the scale of her rcg^.ird was de¬ 
pressed ir favour of Lorri Evnndale. and her wishes m 
his favour took many ''hapes extremely tormenting to 
Morton—'Cing now' cxpiesscd as a friendly caution, now 
as an artice of intelligence, .ind anon as a merry jest, 
but ahvay*-tending to confirm the idea that, sooner or 
later, his nmantic intercourse with her young mistress 
must havei close, and that Isditli Bellendcn would, in 
spite of s miner walks beneath the gicenw'ood tree, 
exchange'<f verses, of drawings, and of books, end m 
becoming .ady Ev.andale. 

These huts romcided so exactly wnth the very point of 
his owm siipieums and fears, tli.it Morion was not long 
of feeling tiat jealousy which every one has felt w'ho hc»s 
truly lovec, but to which those are most liable whos»‘ 
love is crosed by the want of friends’ consent, or some 
other envims impediment of fortune. Edith herself, 
unwittingly and in the generosity of her own frank 
nature, coitnhuted to the error into which her lover wa*^ 
in danger :>f falling. Their conversation once chanced 
tc turn upon some late excesses commuted by the sol- 
dicry^ on an occasion when it was said (inaccurately 
however) that the parly was commanded by Lord 
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' .vancL\le Kdilli, as inn' in fiiendship as in Icvt', was 
soniewliat liurt at tlic fjcvcrc strictures which escaped 
horn Morton on this occasion, and which, p'rhaps, 
vcrc not the less strongly expressed on account <f t^Iieir 
opposed rnatiy. She entered into Lonl Kvaidale’s 
.lefenee^ with such spirit as hurt Morton to tie very 
and alfordcd no Miiall dcludit to jenny L')(nuison, 
rhe usual cum]ianioii of thcMr walks. Kditli jerceivcd 
her error, and ericU^avourcd to remedy it; but the im¬ 
pression was not so easily erased, and it liad no small 
effect in lUvliK'intr her lover to lorrn that resaution of 
L;oing abi(>ad, which was di-sapjioinicd in th< manner 
'ive have already mentioned. 

The \isit wlueh he received from Kclith airing his 
i^onfincuieiU, the deep and do\otetl interest v'hich she 
had exiiressed in his fate, ought of tliemselvG to have 
dispelled his suspicions ; yet, nigeinoiis m lirmcnting 
himself, even this he thought might be irputed to 
inxious friendship, or, at IUo^t, to a tcinporar)ij)aitialily, 
w'hich w'OLild probably soon give way tf) circmstanccs, 
die enticalics of her fnemls, the authorit> of I^ady 
Margaret, and tlte assiduities of l^ord Jsvandaq. 

** And to what do 1 owe it,” he said, " iha 1 cannot 
^tand uji like a man, and pit'ad my intcrestin her ere' 
lain thus c:h(\it('d out of it?—to what, but .o the all- 
pervading and accursiid tvTanny whuch ahlms at once 
our bodies, souls, estates, and alleciionsi* ^nd is it to 
one of the pensioned cut-throats of this oppiessive 
Government that 1 mm^L yield my prclciisiois to Edith 
Bcllcnden?—I will not, by Heaven •—it is a ^ust punish¬ 
ment on me for lieing dead to public wrong', that ihcy 
have visited me with their injuries^in a point vhere they 
e-in be least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosorrt, and 
while he ran over the various kinds of insult and iifjury" 
winch he, had sustained in his own cause and in that cf 
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his country, Bothwell entered thi touer, followed by two 
dragoons, one of whom earned hduckulh* 

“You must follow me, young man," >aid he, “but 
first wc must put you in trim.'' 

“ In trim ! " said Morion. “ What do you mean? " 

“Why, we must put on these rouL’h hra('f lets. I 
durst not—nay, d—n it, 1 duist do anythnii;- but 1 
•would notfor three hours' plumlcT of a sioini(.d town 
bring a wng before my C'oloncl without his being 
irtmed. Come, come, young man, don't look sulky 
about it.” 

He advarced to pul on the irons , but seMzing the 
oaken scatuion whieh he had rested, Menton thriMti'iied 
to dash out the brains of the first who .should apnioach 
him. 

“ I could aianage you in a moment, my youngsteT,” 
said Bothwel, “but I had rather yon would strike sail 
quietly. ” 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not fiom either fear or 
reluctance to adopt force, but because he dn'aded the 
consequences of a noisy scuffle, through which it might 
probably be discovered that he had, contrary to express 
orders, suffered his prisoner to pass the night without 
being properly secured. 

“You had better be prudent,” he continued, in a 
tone which ho meant to be conciliatory, “ and don’t 
spoil your own sport. They say here in the castle, tli.at 
Lady Margaret's niece is immediately to many oui 
young Captain, Lord Evandalc. 1 saw them close 
together m the h.^11 yonder, and I heard her ask him to 
intercede for your pardon. She looked so devilish haiirl- 
some and kind upon hi.n, that on my sc^u—But what the 
devil's the matter with you ?—Yon are as pale as a sheet 
—Will you have some briindy ? " 

“ Miss Bellenden ask my life of I-,ord Evandalc ? ” said 
the prisoner, faintly. 
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"Ay, ay ; there’s no fnend like the wonen—their 
.nUTCst carries all in conn and cainx\ Come, you are 
:easonablr now—Ay, 1 thoiu^ht you would conie round." 

H(To he employed himself in putting’ on thc'Yt.'tiers, 
igainst which Morton, thundersliuck by t^is intelli¬ 
gence, no long(T offered tlie^ least resistance. 

" My life begged of linn, and by her!— Py, ay—put 
on the irons—my limbs sliall not n*tnse to beir what has 
entered into my very soul -My life begged b) Edith, and 
liegged of Evandalc !'* 

"Ay, and he has power to giant it too,’ said Iloili- 
vcll—" He can do more with the Colomd tlan any man 
in the n'gnnent.” 

And as he spoke, he and his party led ticir i^nsoner 
towards the liall. In j^as^ing behind the s\n of Edith, 
the unfortunate priseiner heard enough, as he con¬ 
ceived. of the broken <’\piessions whick passed be¬ 
tween Edith and Lord Jlvandale, to coifnm all that 
the soldier had told him. 'That moment midc a singular 
ind instantaneous revolution in his character. The 
depth ot desjxiir to uhich liis love and fortunes were 
reduced—the pcnl in which his hfc apfiraird to stand 
-“the: transference of Edith’s affections, icr intercession 
m his favour, which rendered her fickljiiess vet more 
galling,-' seemed to destroy everv feeling for which lie 
had hitlicrlo lived, but at the same time awakened 
those winch had hitlierto been smothered by passions 
more gentle though more selfish. D-.’sjierate himself, 
ne determined lo srnport the rights of his country, 
insulted in his person. IJis character was for the mo¬ 
ment as effectually changed as the axipearance of a villa, 
which, from being the abode of domestic quiet and 
liappincss, IS, by the sudden intrusion of an armed force, 
converted into a formidable post of defence. 

We have already said that he cast ujiGn EdiA one 
glance, in which reproach was mingled witli sorrow, as 
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jf to bid her farewell for ever ; hib next motion was to 
walk luiiily to the table at which Colonel Cirahame was 
seatca. 

“ Ry what right is it, sir." said he, firmly, and without 
waiting till he was questioned—" by wh.Ll flight is it that 
these soldiers have dragi^ed me from my family, and put 
fetters on the limbs of a free man ? *' 

** By mv commands, ' answerer! ('laviuhouse ;—'‘and 
I now lay my commands on you to be silent and hear my 
questions.'' 

“ I will not," replied Morton, in a dt^ti rmincd tone, 
while his boldness seemed to electrify all around him. 
“ I will know whether 1 am in lawful custody, and befoic 
a civil magistrate, ere the charter of my country shall be 
forfeited in my person." 

“ A prett> sprnigald this, upon luy honour ! " said 
Clavcrhouse. 

Are you mad.^ ” said Major Rellendeii to his young 
friend. “ For God’s sake, Henry Morton," he con¬ 
tinued, in a tout! between rebuke and entreaty, “ remem¬ 
ber you ar» s])eaking to one of his Majesty's olhcers high 
in the service." 

“ It IS for that very reason, sir," returned Henry, 
firmly, “ that I flesirc to know what right he has to de¬ 
tain me without a legal wsariant. Were lie a civil officer 
of the law, I should know my duty w'as submission ’’ 

" Your fiicnd, here," said Claverhouse to the veteran, 
coolly, “ IS one of those scrupulous gentlemen, w'ho, like 
t’le madman in the play, will not tie his cravat w'lihout 
the w.i^rrant of Mr. Justice Overdo ; but I will let him see, 
before we part, that niy shoulder-knot is as legal a badge 
of authority as the mace of the Justiciary.—So, waiving 
this discussion, you will be pleased, young man, to tell 
me dh'cctly w^hen you saw Balfour of Burley." 

“ As I know no right you have to ask such a question," 
replied Morton, I decline replying to it." 
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*' You confi!Ssctl to my s< haul Clavorhuuse, 

" that you saw and ontcrtain<nl him, knowiu" Iiim to be 
an int( I coniinuncd tnutor : why arc you not so trank 
with me ? ” 

Because,*' rLplicd the prisoner, “ I presume you are, 
f.oin education, tauyjit to understand the r.glits upon 
which you s(. cm dis]')used to tranipli' ; anc] I am williii" you 
shtiuld be awrir<* iheie arc yet !Scotsmcn who can assert 
the hberties of .Sf otLiml 

“ And these sni^po^isl rights you would vindicate with 
your swonh I prt, ,uiut •»" said Colonel Grahame. 

“ Were T aimed as you me, and w'c wore alone upon 
a hil]-5ide, you should not ask me the cpicstioii twice.” 

** It IS epute enom;h,” answcK^fl ClaverliOLisc, calmly ; 
—'* your Icin'/uarMi Loiicspoivl > with all I have heard of 
you , -hut you aic tin* on of a soldici, tlK>ut;h a lebcl- 
Jjous one, nnd you shall not die the death of a dog ; I 
\»iil save you that indignity.” 

"Die in what manner 1 may," replied Moiton, ** 1 
will die hki- the son of a biave man , and the ignominy 
vou mention shall remain with thostj who shed innocent 
blood ” 

" hlake youi pi ace, then, wnth Heaven, in five minutes’ 
space—Bothv\('ll, lead him down,to the courtyard, and 
draw 11 [> your p.nly.'’ 

The a])i)cilling nature of this convers.ition, and of its 
result, stniek the '-ih nee of horror into all but the 
speakers. But now those who stood around broke forth 
into clamour and cx]iostulalion. Old Lady Margaret, 
who, witli all the pn'juchces of n\nk and party, had not 
Liid aside the feelings of her sex, was loud in her inter- 
cession. 

" O, Coloned Grahame," she exclaimed, “spare his 
young blood ! Leave bun to tlie law— do not rei^ny rny 
hosjiil.dity by sht'ddmg men’s blood on the threshold of 
my doors 1" 

"Colonel Gx'abame, said Major Bellcnden, ‘‘you 
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must answer this violence. Don’t think, tboiitjh I am 
old feckless, that my friend’s son shall be murdered 
before my eyes with impunity. I can find fnetids that 
shall make you answer it." 

“ Be satisfied, Major Bellendcn, I le/// answer it," 
replied Claverhoiise, totally unmoved “And you, madam, 
nuj^ht spare me the i>.uii of resislnnj this jia^sionate in¬ 
tercession for a tiaitor, when you consider the noble 
olood your own house" has lost by such .is lie is " 

"Colonel Grahame,” answeretl the 1 idy, lier aged 
frame trembling wath anxiety, "I lea\e \engeance to 
God, who calls it his own. T'he shedding of this young 
man’s blood will not tall buck the li\es that w'tMt" dear to 
me ; and luiw can it comltirt me to think that there 
has maybe been another wulowed mtuher inatle child¬ 
less, like mysell, by a deed done at my very door- 
stane ! ” 

" This is stark madne.ss," said Cl.uerhouse -‘‘I mu'^i 
do my duty to church and state J lore .nrc a thousand 
villains hard by in open rebellion, and you ask me to 
pardon a young fanatic who is enough of himself to set 
d whole kingdom m a blaze ! It cannot be- Remove 
him, Bothwell." 

She wdio was interested in this dreadiul decision, 
had twice strove to speak, but her voice had totally faded 
her—her mmd refused to suggest w'ords, and her tongue 
to utter them. She now sprung uji, and allemy_ited to 
rush forward, but her strength gave way, and she w^ould 
have fallen flat upon the pavement had she not been 
caught by her atiei: ’^fint. 

" Help 1 " cried Jenny—" Help, for God’s sake ! my 
young lady is dying " 

Aj: this exclamation, Evandalc, who, during the pre¬ 
ceding part of the scen«, had stood motionless, leaning 
upon his sword, now stepped forward, and spid to hn 
commanding officer, " Colonel Giah<i\"»f‘- bofore pro- 
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cecding in this nialtcT, will you sprak a word with in 
private?" • 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose and 
withdrew with the yountj nobleman into a recess, where 
the following brief dialogue passed between them •— 

** I think I need not remind you. Colonel, that when 
our family interest was of service to you last year in that 
affair m the privy-eouncil, you considered yourself as laid 
under some obligation to us ?*' 

“ Certainly, my dt'nr Kvnndale,” answered Claver- 
housc, I am not a man who iorgots such debts ; you 
will delight me by showing how 1 can evince my gra¬ 
titude ’’ 

" I will hold the debt canr('llcd,” said Lord Evandalc, 
" if you will spare this yoimg man’s life." 

“ Lvand.ile," replied Cimhanu", m gn at surprise, “ you 
are mad I—absolutely mad ! "tvhal inteiest can you have 
in this young spawn of an old roundhead? His father 
was positivt ly the most dangerous man in all Scotland— 
cQol, resolute, soldualy, and infl('\ibl<' in liis^pnnciplcs 
His son semis his very model ; you cannot conceive the 
mischief he may do. I know mankind, Evandale—wc/e 
he an insignificant, fanatical, country booby, do you 
think I would have refused such "a tnfle as his life to 
T^ady Margaret and this taimly ? lUit tins is a lad of fire, 
zeal, and education—and tlifsc knaves w'ant but such a 
leader to direct their bluid enthiisi.istic hardiness. I 
mention this, not as refusing your rcc]ucst, but to make 
you fully aware of the possible consequences. «I will 
never evade a promise, or refuse t<f return an obligation 
—-if you ask his life he shall have it." 

" Keep him close prisoner," answered Evdndale, 
‘'but <io not be surprised if I persist in requesting you 
Will not put him to death. I have most urgent reasons 
lor what I ask." 

** Ik; It so then," replied Gralianie. “ But, young man. 
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yoTi wi^li in ^oiir fuinrL* lift‘ to rise to eminence 
in the service of your king and country, let it be your 
first task to subject to llie public intciest, and to the dis¬ 
charge;, of your duty, your private passions, affections, 
and feelings. These arc not times to sacnlice to the 
dotage of greybeards, or the tcais of silly \\oinen, the 
me;\sures of salutary seventy winch the dangers around 
compel us to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield 
this point, in compliance witli ytmr iiigeiicy, my present 
concession must exempt me from future solicitations of 
tbe same n.itiiie 

lie then stepjied forward to the table, and bent liis 
eyes keenly on Moiton, as if to ol»ser\e what effect the 
pause of awful suspense betweem (leath and lift‘, which 
seemed to freeze tin* bystanclcis wiili honor, would pro¬ 
duce upon the prisoner himself. Morton maintained a 
degieo of firmness, winch nothing lait .i mind tli it had 
nothing left upon earth to love or to hope, (ouhl have 
supported at sueh a crisis. 

“ You see him?" said Cla\erhousc, m a Iialf whisper 
to Lord Kvandalo ; “he is tolteiing on the vergi' between 
lime and eternity, a situation nujiv a])i)alling than the 
most hideous Cfrtainly , yet his is the only cheek un- 
IJlcnehcd, the only eye that is calm, the onlyheait that 
keeps its usual tlie only mTw*s that are not quiver¬ 

ing. Taiok at him well, I'A.nidale—Tf that man shall 
ever come to head an army of rebels, you will have much 
to answer for on account of this morning's woik " He 
then said aloud, “ Young man, your life is ior the pre¬ 
sent safe, through the intercession of yonr filends’-Re- 
movQf^bim, Bothwell, and let him be properly guarded, 
and brought along wuh the other prisoners." 

“ Tf my life," said Morton, stung with the idea that he 
owed his resfjite tc^ the' intcrccssic^ii of a favoured rival, 

** if oiy life be granted at Lord I'Aandale’s request *'- 

** Take the prisoner away, Bolliwcll/* said Colonel 
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Grahamo, intcrruplini; liim ; "'I have neither time to 
iiiaki' nor to hear fine' speeches.” 

Bolhwell forced off Moi ton, saying’, as lie conducted 
him into the courtyard, " Have yon thiec lives i». your 
pocket, besides tlie one in >oiir body, in\ lad, that you 
can aliord to let your tongue run away with them at this 
rate ? C’oTne. come, I’ll take care to ket p you out of the 
Colonel’s way , for, egad, you will not be five minutes 
with him before the next tree or tlic next ditch will be 
the word So come along to your companions in 
bondage.” 

Thus spt'aking, the scM'geant, who, in his rude manner 
did not altogether want symjialhy for a gallant voiing 
man, luirrji'fl M<jrton down to the courtyard, where tliree 
other prisoners (two men and a wt>man), who had been 
taken by Lord Evandale, rernnitied under an escort of 
dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhonsc took his leave of Lady Mar¬ 
garet. Hut it was diflicnlt for the good lady to foigive 
his neglect of her intercession. 

•* 1 liavc thought till now,” she said, “that the 'low^er 
of Tillietudleni might have been a place of succour to 
those that are ready to perish, even if they wciena .sae 
deserving as they should have been—but I sec auld fi iiit 
ha.s little savour—our sulTering and our services have 
been of an ancient date.” * 

“They are never to be foigotten by me, let mo assure 
ycur ladyship,” said Clavcrhousc “ Notliing but what 
seemed iny sacred duty could make me hesitate to grant 
a favour requested by yc i and the Alajor. Come, my 
good lady, let me hear you say you have forgivdtA me. 
and, as I return to-night, 1 will*bring a drove of two 
hundred whigs with me, and pardon fifty head of them 
for your sal:e.’' 

“ I shall be happy to hear of your success, Colt^nel,” 
said Major Bcllcnden ; “ but lake an old soldier*s advice, 
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and sparn blood when battle’s o\(*r—and once more lot 
me request to enter bail for yonnq^ Morton 

" We uill settle that when I return,” said riaverhouse. 
*' Mcaj^while, be assured Ids life shall be ‘afe ” 

Dunn" this conversation Fa'andale looked anxiously 
around for Edith ; but the precaution of Jennv r)ennison 
had occasioned her mistress bciii" tran'^ported to her own 
apaitment. 

Slowly and licavily he obeyed the impatient ‘summons 
of Claverhouse, who, after takinqf a courteous lra\e of 
I .ady Margaret and the Major, had hastened to llie 
coiutvard. The piisoners with tlnar guard were already 
on their march, and the onu.CTs with tlieir escort mounted 
and followed. All pressed forward to n\eitake th('mam 
body, as it was supposed they would come m sight of 
the enemy in little nujre than two hums. 


CITAP MU 

f^ninnh may a.' /tfi sr, 

d/r may jly frac trri to 

hfy iofd jj:ay iiylp Jfiy Tas'ka! lur 
1^'or t/trrr ui^ani tuaicn I nrw r lu . 

Oiaj P. \LLAn. 

E left Morton,‘along with three conqianions in 
captivity, travelling in the custody of a small 
body of soldiers, \vho formed the reai-giiard of 
the column under the command cjf Cdavei liouse, and were 
immediately under the charge of Sergeant P*othwell. 
7Jieir .tDute lay towTtrds the hills in which the msuigent 
Presbyterians were reported to be in arms, 'they had 
not prosecuted their march a quarter of a mile ere 
Claverhbuse and Evandale galloiied past them, follow'ed 
by their onlerly-men, in order to take their proper places 
in the column which preceded them. Xo sooner were 
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they past, than Bothwell halted the body which he com¬ 
manded, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood mu"3t keep word," said the dragoon. 
**I promised you should be civilly treated as*far as 
rested with me.—Here, Corporal Inglis, let this gentle¬ 
man ride alongside of tlie other young fellow who is 
jjrisoner ; and you may permit them to converse together 
at their pleasure, under their breath, but take care they 
are guarded by two hies with loaded c.arabincs. If they 
.attempt an escape, blow their brains out.—You cannot 
call that using you uncivilly," Ik' continued, .addressing 
liimsclf to Morton ; “ it’s the rules of uar you know.— 
*\nd, Inghs, couple up tlic parson and the old w’oman— 
they are ftUcst com])nny f^or each other, d—n me ; a 
single flic may guard them well enough. If they speak a 
word of cant or fanatical nonsense let them have a 
strapping with a shoiilder-b<*lt. There's some hope of 
choking a silenced paison ; if he is not allowed to hold 
forth,his own treason wall burst him." 

Having made this airangcment, Jiothwell placed him¬ 
self at the head of the party, and Inglis, wath six 
tlragoons, brought up the rear. The wdicVc then set 
forw'ard at a trot, with the purpose of overtaking tlje 
main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feelings, 
was totally indifferent to the varioils arrangements made 
for liis secure custody, and even to the relief afforded him 
by his release from the fetters. He experienced that 
olank and waste of the heart which follows tlie hurricane 
of passion, and, no longei supported by the pride and 
conscious rectitude which dictated his answers to (Blaver- 
liouse, he surveyed with deep ^dejection the glades 
through which he travelled, each turning of which had 
something to remind him of past happiness and'disap- 
pointed love. The eminence tvhich they now asc<?nded 
“vas lh.it from which he used first and last to behold the 
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ancient tower when approachinic or retirin;^ from it 
and it is needless to add, that there he was wont to 
pause^ and gaze with a lover’s delight on the batlle- 
inents which, rising at a distance out of the lofty wood, 
indicated the dwelling of her whom he either hoped soon 
to meet, or had recently parted from Instinctively he 
turned his head back to take a last look of a scene 
formerly so dear to him, and no less instinctively lie 
heaved a deep sigh. It was echoed by a loud gioan 
U'om his companion in mishirtune, whose i*yes, moved, 
perchance, by similar rcllcctions, had taken the same 
direction. This indication of symiiathy on the part of 
ihe captive was uttered in a tone niore* coarse than sen¬ 
timental ; it was, however, the cxpicssioii of a grieved 
spirit, and so lar corresponded with the sigh of Morton, 
In turning their heads their eyes met, and Morton recog¬ 
nised the stolid countenance of Cuddie Headngg, bi\ir- 
ing a rueful expression, m which sorrow for his ow n lot 
was mixed with sympathy for the situation of his 
companion. " Hegh, sirs 1" was the expression of the 
ci-devant ploughman of the mams oi Tillietiidlem—“ it’s 
an unco li\mg that dcci nt folk should be hailed thioueh 
ihe oouniry tins gate, as if th^y were a vvarld s vvondei " 

“ I am sorry to see you here, (.‘uddie,” said Morton^ 
who, even in his owyi distress, did not lose feeling Inr 
that of others. 

“And sac am I, Mr. Henry,” answered Cuddle, “baitli 
for myscll and you ; but neither of our soriows will do 
muckle gude, that I can sec. T'o be sine, for me,” con¬ 
tinue^! the captive agriculturist, relieving his heait by 
talking, thougii he W'^11 knew it was to little purpose— 

to be sure, for my part, I hae nac riglit to be. hcrcava ’, 
for I Taever did nor said a word against cither king or 
curate ; but my niither, jmir body, couUina haud the 
auld tongue o' her, and wc maun baith pay for't, it s 
k.ke.” 
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"Your mother is their {Dnsoner, likewise?" said 
klorton, hardly knowing what ho said. 

" In troth IS she, riding ahint ye there like a bddc, wi* 
that auld carle o' a minister that they ca’ Gabriel Kettle- 
drnnimle—Deil that he had been in the inside of a drum 
or a kettle either, for my share o’ him ! Ye see, we were 
nae sooner chased out o' the doors o' Milnwood, and 
your uncle and the housekeeper banging them to and 
barring them ahiiit us, as if we had had the plague on 
our bodies, than I says to my mother, What are we to do 
ncisi ? foi every hole and bole in the country will be 
steekit against us, now that ye hae affronted my auld 
Icddy, and gar't the troopers tak up young Milnwood. 
iSae she says to me, Rinna cast doun, but gird yourscll 
up to the great task o' the day, and gie your testimony 
like a man upon the mount of the Covenant " 

"And so 1 suppose you went to a conventicle?" said 
Morton. 

" Ye sail hear," continued Cuddie.— "Aweel, 1 kendna 
muckle better what to do, sae I e'en gaed wi' her to an 
auld daft carline like herscll, and we gotsonv; walcr-broo 
and bannocks ; and mony a weary grace they said, and 
mony a psalm they sang, or they wad let me win to, *ior 
1 was amaist famislied wi'vexation, Aweel, they had me 
up in the grey o’ the morning, dnd I behoved to whig 
awa wT them, reason or nane, to a great gathering o' 
llieirfolk at the Mny-sikes ; andth(‘rc thischield, Gabriel 
Keltledrumrnlc, was blasliiigawa to them on the hill-side, 
about lifting up their testimony, nae doubt, and ganging 
down to the battle of Roman Gilead or some si# place. 
Jsh, Mr. Henry 1 but the carle* gae them a screed o* 
doctrine 1 Ye might hae heard him a mile down the 
wind—he loutcd like a cow in a fremd loaning.' Wcel, 
thinks I. there’s nae place in this country theyea’ Roman 
Gilead—it will be some gate in the west muirlands ; and 
or we win there I’ll see to slip awa w-’ this mither o' mine, 
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.'or 1 winna nn niy nock into a icihor for ony KoUlo- 
drumnilo m tliocouiiiry sulo-^-Awod," contmiu'd Ca<ldio, 
relieving hiiiisoU by clotiihriij' his nn foj tiuirs, without 
bciiit^ scrupulous conceinint^ the cloy roe of attention 
whu h his compnnion bestowed on his nan.iiivc!, “just as 
I was wearving for the tail of the pro,n.hi is^, cam woid 
that tlie dra'^oons were upon us. Some r in, and sonn* 
cried, Stand ! and sumo cned, Down wi’ the Phihs- 
lincs ! I w^as at my mither to L>et her awa stirn^ and ling or 
the red coats cam ui\ but l miL;ht as wcel hae* tried to dn\e 
oui anld fon>a-!iand ov without the goad deil a stap 
wad slie budi^e.—VV'cid, alter a', the eleiieji we wereni 
was stunt, and the mist cam thick, .ind thiu' was good 
hope the dragoons wad li.ie missi'd us it wc could hae 
held our tongues , but, as if auld Kctlledrummle hiuisi 11 
hadna made dm enengh tu waken the very dead, they 
behoved :i to skill up a psalm ihat ye wnd hae heard as 
lar as Taniick ! Aweel, to mak a laug tale shettt, up cam 
iny young Loid Kvanflale, skclping as fast us his horse 
Could trot, and twenty rcd-coals at his b.aek. Twa or 
three chields wad nec'fls fight, wn’ the ])istol and llie 
whingerthe tae h.iiid, and the Hible in the tother, and 
•they got their crouns weel elourrd ; hut there wasi; i 
muckle skaith ilime, for Evamlale aye cned to .scatter u^, 
but to spare life." , 

*‘And did you not resist^" saM Morton, who pro¬ 
bably felt, that at that moment he Inmself would 
have encountered Lord Evaiidale on much slighter 
grounds. 

*^Na, tmly,” answered Cuddle,—“1 ke(‘pit aye before 
the auld woman, an-d cried foi mcicy to life and limb; 
but twa o' the red-coats cam ujt, and am* o’ them wa '> 
gaun to strike my mither wi' the side o' his broadsword 
—I got up my kebbie at them, and said I wad fpe 
them as gude. Weel, they turned on me, and clinked at 
me w'l’ their sw'ords, and I garr'd my hand keep my head 
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as wcl* 1 as I could Lll Lord Kvandalc came up, and thee 
I cried out I was a servant at Tillictudlem —ye ken your- 
sc 11, he was aye jiidi^ed to hae a look after the young 
leddy— and hc' bade inc fling down rny kent, and sae me 
and my milhcT yielded oursells prisoners. I'm thinking 
we wad hae been letten slip awa, but KeltledruiTimlewas 
taen near us--for Andrew Wilson's n.iig that he was 
iiding on had been a diagooncr lang syne, and the sairer 
Keitlcdrummle spurred to win aw'a, the? readier the dour 
beast ran to the dragoons when he saw them draw up. 
Awcel, when my mother and him forgatJiered, they set 
till the .sodgers, and 1 tliink they gac them thoir kale 
tlirough the reek ! 13ast:irds o' the hure o’ Ikihylcm was 
llic best words in thoir wanie. Sae then the kiln was in 
a bleeze again, and they brought us a’ three on wT them 
to mak US an exani]>le, as they ca’t." 

“ It IS most lufainous and intolerable o]iprossion 1" 
said Morton, half speaking to himself. “ Here is a poor 
peaceable fellow, whose only motive for joining the con 
venticle w^as a sense of filial piety, and he is chained u| 
like a thief or murderer, and likely to die the dmth of one, 
but without the privilege of a formal trial vvlr'^'h our law§ 
indulge to the worst malefactor ! Even to witness such 
tyranny, and still more to suffer under it, is enough to 
make the blood of the tamest slave Dbil within him.” 

*' To bc^ sure,” said Cuddle, hearing and partly under¬ 
standing what had broken from Morton in resentment of 
his injuries, " it's no light to speak evil o’ dignities—my 
auld leddy aye said that, \s nae doubt she had a gude 
right to do, being in a place o' dignity hcrsell; and tAith I 
listened to lier very patiently, for she aye ordered a dram, 
or a sowp kale, or sorrieihing to us, after she had gien us 
a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, or kale, or 
onything else—no sac muckle as a cup o' cauld waiter— 
do thae lords at Edinburgh gie us; and yet they are 
heading and hanging amangus, and trailing us after thae 
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blackguard troopers, and taking our goods and gear as 
if we were outlaws. I canna say I t:ik it kind at their 
hands." 

"It would l>c very sir.ingc if you did," answered 
Morion, with suppicssed emotion. 

"And what Hike warst o’ a'," continued poor Cuddie, 
'* is lhae ranting red-coats coming amang the lasses, and 
taking awa our joes. 1 had a sair heart o’ my am when 
1 passed the Mains down at Tillietudlem tins morning 
about parntch-timc, and saw the reek cornin' out at my 
am liim-head, and kt n’d then* was soiik' ilherbody than 
my auld mither sitting by the ingk'-side Ihit 1 think 
my heart was e'en s.nrer, when I saw that liellicat 
trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison alorc my 
face, 1 woikUt woiihmi can hae the impiidonee to ilo sic 
things , but tliey are a' for the red-coats. Whiles 1 hae 
thought o' being a troojxM' mvsell, \\la‘n I thought 
naetlnng eDe wad gae down vvi'Jenny—and\et I’ll no 
blame her ower muckle neither, tor in.ivbe it u is a* for 
my sake that she loot Tam tou/le her tap-knots that 
gate." 

"For yt/Ur sake?" said Morton, unable to refrain 
from taking* some interest in a story which seemed to 
bear a singular eomculeni'i' with Ins own. 

" IC’en sae, Milnwood," re])hc(l (aiddii* ; ' for tliepuir 
quean gat leave to come iump me wi’ speaking tlu' loon 
fair (d— n him, that 1 suld say ^ae » ); and sae she bade 
me (iod speed, and she wanted to .si.ip siller into my 
hand I’se warrant it was the l.ie half o’her fee and 
boiintuh, for she wared the iilier half on pinnerb and 
pearhngs to gang to see us shoot yon day at the 
popinjay." 

"And did you l.ike it, C'liddie?" said Morton. 

"Troth dirl I no, Milnwxiod , 1 was sic a fule a.s to 
fling u back to her—my hcait w'as ovver grit to be be- 
hacldcn to her when I had seen tliat loon slavering and 
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kissintj at her. But I was a ^rcat fule for my pains ; it 
v\a<l n.ic* dune niy nutluT and me sorue ^^iide, and she’ll 
WcLie't a’ on duds and nonsense " 

1 here was here a df-ep and Ion" pause. Cuddie was 
prul)al)ly engaged in re"rettini^ llie rejection of his 
nii''tiess's bounty, and Henry Morion in eonsidtM'mg 
from what motives, or upon what conditions, Miss 
Belleiulen had sue needed in proounn" the interterence 
of laird iOvand.'de m Ins favour. 

Was il not [jossihle, sui 4 "rstcd his awakeiiiner hopes, 
that he had consiriK'd h( r inllucMuv over T>oid Isvandale 
hastily and nnjnstly? (3u"ht he to censure her severely, 
if, subniittin" to dissimnlntum for hl^ sake, she had per¬ 
mitted tlie youri" nobleman to < nteitain hopes wlmhslic 
had no intention to realise Or wliat if slu* had appealed 
to the generosity winch Lord Fvandale was supposinl to 
possess, and had cni;aL;cd his honour to protect the 
person of a t.i\ cured iival ? 

Still, howe\er, the words which he had (jvt'rheaid 
recurred e\(. r and anon to liis iciiu inbrance, with a pang 
whieli lesemblLtl the sting of an aihFr. 

“ Nothing that sIk’ cmild refuse him ' —was Vt possilde 
to make a more unlimited declaration of piedil<-etion ? 
The language of affection has not, within the limits of 
maidenly delicacy, a stiuugcM evpressjori. She is lost to me 
w'holly, and for ev(T , and nothing remains for nio now, 
but vengeance lor my own wrongs, and for those winch 
are hourly inflicted on rny I'ountry.” 

Apparently, Cuddu*, th<jngh wnth less refinement, w'as 
following (3Ut a .similar tram of irleas ; for he sudde nly 
asked Morton in a low whisper---'* Wad there be ony ill 
.n gelling out o’ lhae cliiclds’ hands an ane could com¬ 
pass it ?'' 

“None in the world,'* said Morton; “and if an 
opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for one 
will not let it slip.*’ 
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••f'ln blythe to hear yc say sae,” answered Cucldfe. 

I’m but a puir silly fallow, but I C4inria think there wad 
be muekle ill m breakiiif; out by strenj^th o’ hand, if ye 
could mak it onything feasible. I am the lad that v^ ill 
ne'er fear to lay on, if it were come to that; but our 
auld leddy w'ad hae ca'd that a resisting o' the king’s 
authority." 

“Iwill resist any authority on earth," said Morton, 
'* that invades tyrannically rny charten*d rights as a 
freeman ; and I am determined I ^vlll not be unjustly 
dragged to a jail, or perliaps a gibbet, if I can possibly 
make my cscai3e from these men cither by address or 
force." 

** Weel, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing wc hae 
a feasible opportunity o' breaking loose liut then ye 
speak o’ a charter ; now these .are things that onl^ belaiig 
to the like o’ you that are a gentleman, and it inightiia bear 
me through that am but a husbandman.’ 

**Thc charter that 1 spe.ik of," said Morton, “ is com¬ 
mon to the meanest Scotchman. It is that freinlom from 
stripes and bondage which was claimed, as you in.iy read 
in Scripture, by the Apostle Paul himself, and which 
e%ery man who is free-born is called upon to defend, for 
his own sake and that of his countrymen." 

“ Hegh, sirs ! " replied Cuddie, “ it wad hae been lang 
or my Leddy Margaret, or niy niither either, wad hae 
fund out sic a wischke doctrine in the Bible ! Tin* tane 
was aye graning about giving tribute to Ciesar, and the 
lilhcr is as daft wn’ her whiggcry. I hae been clean 
spoilt Just wi’listening to twa blethering auld wives , but 
if 1 could get a gentlcp*an that wad let me tak on to be 
his servant, I am confident I wad be a clean contrary 
creature ; and 1 hope your honour will think on what I 
am s.Tiying, if yc were ance fairly delivered out o’ this 
house of bondage, and just take me to be your ain wally- 
dc-shamble." 
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**My valet, Cuddie?” an^urred Morton — "alas? 
that would be sorry preferrnt'nt, ewen if we were at 
hlxTtv." 

“ T ken what ye're ihinkine:—that because I am land¬ 
ward-bred, I wad Ixi brint^int: ye to dKsgraee afore folk. 
Hut ye rnaun ken I’ni trey at the uptak ; there was 
never onything dune wi' hand but T learned gey readily, 
'septing re.idinq, writing, and ciplienng , but there’s no 
the like o' mo at the iitba', and I can play wi’ tlie liroad- 
sword as weel as (airpor.tl Inglis thcie. I hae broken his 
heafl or now, for as massy as lie's riding aliint us.^—And 
then ye'll no he gaun to stay in iliis country ?”—said he, 
stopping and interrupting hiinseif. 

“ Piohably not,” replied ^^orton, 

Week I carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get my 
mither bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, auntie Meg 
in the Gallowgate o’ Glasgow, and then I trust they wad 
iK'itln'r burn her for a witch, or let her fail for fau’t o’ 
fiKli\ or liang her up lor ;in auld whig wile ; for the pro¬ 
vost, they say, is very regardfu' o’ sie puir bodies. And 
then you and me w'ad gang and ] 30 uss our fortunes, like 
the folk r the daft an Id tak's about Jock the Giant-killer 
and Valentine and Orson : and we wad come back to 
rrunTy Scotland, as the sang says, and I wad Ink to the 
stilts again, and turn sic furs on the bonny ngs o' Miln- 
wood holms, that it wad be worth a pint but to look at 
them 

“I fear,” said Morton, “there is very little chance, 
my good friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our old 
occupation.” 

“ Hout, stir,—hout, stir," repjicd Cuddie, “ n.'s aye 
gude to keep up a hardy heart—as broken a ship’s come 
to land. But what's that I hear ? never stir, if my auld 
rnither isna at the preaching again ! I ken the sough o* 
her texts, that sound just like the wind blawing through 
the sjDence ; and there’s Kettledrumrale sotting to warl% 
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too—T.ordsake, if the so(h;crs anes g^et angry, tliey’U 
murdt'T them and us tor cump my • " 

'VIu ir farther conversation in fact intcrrui)te(i by a 

blatant noise which rose Ix'huid tliein, in which the voice 
of the preacher emitted, in unison with that of the old 
woman, tones like the gniinble of a bassoon combined 
with the scTtMkiiig of a clacked fiddle. At fust tlie aged 
pair of sufferers had been eonleiited to condole w ith each 
other in smotheud exjiiessions of coni[)laint and indig¬ 
nation ; but tlie sense of their injiuie.^ bi'came more 
pnni;eiitly aggra\atod as they coiiiuiunioalcd with e.ich 
other, and they became at length unable to suppress 
their lie. 

** Woe I woe ! and a threefold woe unto you, ye biootly 
and violent perst^cutms ! " exeliiined th(' Reverend Ga¬ 
briel Kettl(‘(lrummle—“ Woe 1 uiul llireefold woe unto 
you, even to tlie breaking of sisals, ilie blowing of trum¬ 
pets, and the pouring forth of vi.iK 

''Ay- ay—a black cast to a’ their ill-fi'ur’d faces, and 
the outside o’ the loof to them at ilie last day ' " eclioed 
the shrill vcounter-tenor of Mause, falluig in like the 
second part of a eatch. 

I tell you,” eontmued the divine, “ that your rank¬ 
ings and your ridings—your neighings an ^ \our pran- 
cings—your bloody, barbarous, and inhuman cruelties— 
your benumbing, deadening, and debauching the con¬ 
science of poor creatures by oaths, soul-damning and 
.self-contradictory, have arisen from earth to Heaven like 
a foul and hideous outcry of perjuiy for hastening the 

wrati'J to come -luiph 1 hugh ! hiigh ! ” 

“And I say,” cried Mause, m the same tune, and nearly 
at the same time, “ that wi' this auld bieaih o’ mine, and 
it's sair taen down wi’ the aslhmaties and this rough 

trot 4*- 

“ Deil gill they would gallop," said Cuddie, “ wad it 
but gar her baud her tongue 1 ” 
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—Wi’ this aiilcl and brief breith,” continued Mause, 
"will I testify atjainst th(* backslulin^s, defections, defal¬ 
cations, and dec linini:^s of tlie land—aijainst ihcfjne.’ances 
and the causes of wr.ith ! " 

" Peace, T pr’ythee—Peace, t^ood woman,” said the 
preacher, who had just recovered from a violent fit of 
couching, and found his owm anathema borne down by 
Mause’s better wind ; “ peace, and lake not the w^ord out 
of the mouth of a servant of the alt.ir.—I s.iy, I uplift rny 
voice and tell you, tliat before the play is jilayed out—-ay, 
Udure this verv siin tsies do\Mi, ye sail learn that neither 
I desperate Judas, like yf)ur prel.ite Sharpe that’s insane to 
his place' , nor a sanetnary-breakinj^ Ibdoferncs, like* 
hloody-inindc'd C Live i house ; nor an ambitious Dio- 
Urephes, like the lad Isvandale ; nor a covetous and warld- 
iollownu^ Deinas, like him they ca’ Seii^e.int Bothwell, 
that makes e\eiy wile’s pl.ick and her iiieal-ark his am ; 
neither your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broad¬ 
swords, nor your hf:>iscs, nor your saddles, bridles, sir- 
cin^des, nose-bags, nor maitmg.ilcs, shall resist the 
arrows that are whetted and the bow tkat is bent 
against you ’ ” 

“That shall tlicy never, I trow,” echoed Mause. 
“ Castaways arci they ilk anc o' them—besoms of destruc¬ 
tion, fit only to be flung into the fire when they liave 
sw'cepit the filth out o' the '1 emple—whips of small cords, 
knoit^’d for the chastisement of those vvlui like their 
warldly glides and gear better than the Cross or the 
Covenant, but when thnt vvark's done, only meet to make 
latchcts to the dcil's brogues.” 

“ Fiend hae me," said Cuddie' addressing himself to 
Morton, “ if I dinna think our mithcr preaches as weel as 
the minister ! Hut it's a sair pity o' his boast, for it aye 
comes on j'ust when he's at the best o’t, and that king 
routing he made air this morning, is sair again him loo 

— Dcil an I care if he wad roar her dumb, and then he 
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woiild hcie’t a' lo answer for iiirnst'll—It’s lucky the road's 
roii^h, and the tioopeis an; no taking iiinckle lent lo 
what t! jy say, v\i' the rattliin^ o’ the liorses’ feet; but 
an we were anes (Jii ^afl ^riintl, we ll hear news o’ a* this." 

C/udihe's conjecUnes \\t le but loo Hue. 'Die words of 
the ])tisoners had not Ijeeii inueh attended to, while 
diowned by the claiiLj of horses' lioofs on a rou,"h and 
stony road ; but they now enieied upon the inoorlaiids, 
aliciethe testimony of the two /ealoiis captives lacked 
this saving accompaniment. .\nd .utordinidy. no sooner 
had their ste(‘ds bi’i^nn to tnail healli and ;.;reens\vartl, 
anfl (i.ibuel Kettlediiimmli* liad .ii.;.uii laised his voice 
with, “Also 1 u[ilift my \oice like that of a pelican m the 
wild(‘ini'ss 

“And [ nunc,” liad issued fiom Mause, “like n spar¬ 
row on the house-to]>s 

When “ Hollo, ho ’ ’’ cried the corj>oral from the rear; 
*'n.'in up \our tonipics, the devil bli^'ter them, or I'll 
clap a iiiartintjalc on them 

“ 1 will not ptiate at canumand the profane," .said 
Gabnel. 


“ Nor I neither,*’ said M.mse, “ for the bidfliiu^ of no 
earthly ])otsherd, l]uaii;li it be [)anued as itsl as .i brick 
from die "^row'er of Ikibel, and c.i’ Usi 11 a (.oiporak’’ 

“ Halliday,” crual the e«)ri)oial, “ bast L’ot ru'WT a 
about tliee, man? We iniist stop then mouths beture 
they talk us all dt*ad ” 

Kre any answer could be made, or anv measure taken 
m consetiucncc of the corporal’s inotioii, a dragoon ‘.^al- 
k)ped Idwards iSen^eant I'othwcll, who w.is considerably 
ahead of the party he commanded. On hearing the 
orders which he brought, Piotln^cll uistautly rode back to 
the head of his party, order eel them to close their files, tc 
mend ^heir ]iace, anti to move with silence and precau¬ 
tion, as they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

f > 

Quantum in nobis, 7fv’V'r’ thoughtg^ooti 
To sazH' tl>r of Christtan bloody 

j\?id tyy fj by moiliaiion 
Of iron tv y nnti aicotnviodtxtioy',^ 

(fan t'ftii tho f^Uarft'tf tiftd i onipoie 

This bloody duo I without blows. 

BuTI-ER. 

I IK increiisi'rl piicu of the party of horsemen soon 
took away from their z('alous <\apiives the hrt*:ith, 
if not lli(' inclination, necessary for holdinf:^ forth, 
'i'hey had now for moie than a mile i^oi free of the wood¬ 
lands, whose broken t^dadcs had, for sonic time, accom¬ 
panied them alter they had left the woods of 'rilhetudlem. 
A lew birches and oaks still feathered the nan ow ravines, 
or occupietl in dw^arf-cluslers the hollow plains of the 
moor. I5ut these were j^radiially disajipcarm^^ ; and a 
wide and waste' Lountry lay lieforc them, swellinpf into 
bare hills of dark hcatli, inieisected by deep ^jiilhes ; being 
th(' passai^es by which torrents forced their course in 
w^mler, .and duiing sammer the disproportioned channels 
for diminutive rivulets that w'lndcd their puny w\ay among 
ht.ips of stones and gravel, the ^'ffects and tokens of 
tin ir winter fury,—like so m.inv spendthrifts dwindled 
down by the conseijiiences of foniu^r excesses and extra¬ 
vagance.—I'his desolate region seemed to extend farther 
than the eye could re oii, without grandeur, wnlhout even 
the dignity of najiintam wildness, yet stiiking, fri^mi the 
liuge proportion winch it seemed to bear to such more 
favoured spots of the countiy as were adapted to culti¬ 
vation, and fitted for the support of man ; and ♦ hereby 
impressing irresistibly the mind of the spectator with a 
sense of the omnipotence of Nature, and the comparative 
inefhcacy of the boasted means of amelioration which 
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man is cap.\blc of opposing to the disadvamagca of 
climate anil soil. 

It 1'- a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, that 
they impose an idea of solitude even upon those who 
travel through them in considerable numbers; so much is 
the imagination affected by the disproportion between the 
deseit aiound and the party who .ire traversing it. 'Thus 
the members of a c.iravan of a tliousand souls may feel, 
in the deserts of Alnca or Arabia, a sense of lonelincs 
unknown to the individual tiaveller whose solitary coui^.-- 
is through a thriving and cuilivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a jieciiliar feeling et 
emotion, that Morton beheld, .at thi distance of about 
half-a-milc, the body of the cavalry to which his cscoit 
belonged, creeping up a steep and winding path which 
ascended from the more level moor into the hills, d hen- 
numbers, which appiMrcd formidable when they crowded 
through narrow loads, and seemed multiplied by a[)- 
pearing partially, and at diffenmt points, among the 
trees, were now apparently dimmnhed by being exposed 
at once to view, and in a landsc.ipe whose extent bore 
such immense propoi tion to the columns of horses and 
men, winch, showing moie like a drove of black cattle 
than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the face ol 
the hill, their force and their numbers seeming trifling 
and contemptible. 

“Surely,” said Morton to himself, “a handful of 
resolute men may defend any di'lile m these mountains 
against such a small force as this is, provided that their 
brave -y is equal to their entluisiasm.” 

While he made thes j rellcclioris, the rapid movement 
of the horsemen who guaideil him, soon traversed the 
space which divided theun from their companions ; and 
ere the front of Claverhouse's column had gained the 
brow of the hill which they had been seen ascending, 
Bothwell, with his rear-guard and prisoners, had united 
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hini^^clf, or nrarly so, \Mlh tlir main >>ody Jed by 
cointiiander. 'I'hr extreme ditticuUy of tlio road, uliii'h 
was m some plao‘s sttH'p mul m others boi^oy, r *tarded 
the proj^ress of the column, especially in the rear ; for 
thi' passaq^e of the mam body, m many instances, poached 
up the svvamjis tinough \\hich tliey pa-^sed, .iiid rendeied 
tlicin so d(*c{), tliat the I.ist of their follcnvers were forced 
to leave the beaten path, and find safer jiassage where 
they could. 

On these occasions, the distressc^s ol the Reverend 
(xabnel Kettleflnininile and of Mausi' Headnrt''won* con- 
sidcrably aLu^jrient< ci, as tJi<‘ bnital troop(M's, Jjy whom 
they were' £jii.ird(‘d, coiri]K‘ll(*d l)n*ni, at all iisks which 
such inc.vpiTKneed luh rs were likely to incur, to leap 
Ihcir horses over drains nnd Lnilhe-^, or to push them 
throui^h morasses and sw imps 

*' rhrout^Ji the h'*lii <>f tin* Lord I have lup])en ow'er a 
wall,” cru'd po^a AhiU'.e, ;is her horse was, by her rude 
attendant*, broiudii up to leap the turf enclosure of a 
dese'rted fold, in which feat her curch th'w off, leaving her 
grey bans unco\('rcd. 

“ I am sunk m deep mire wliere theie is no standing— 
I am come into deep w.iurs where the floods overflibw 
me," cxelaimtal Kettledriiminle, as the charger on wJiich 
he was mounte^l plunged uf) to llu' saddle-girths in a 
well-head, as the sjauigs an* called which supply the 
marshes, ih<; sable streams hen«*ath spouting over the 
face and person of the captu't.* preacher. 

'I’hcse exclamation » excited shouts of laughter among 
their military attendants ; but events .soon occurre,’’ which 
render?d them all sufficiently ser.:u3s. 

The leading files cjf the regiment had nearly attained 
the Jirow of the steep hill we have mentioned, when tw'o 
or three horsemen, speedily discovered to be a part of 
their own advanced guard who had acted as a patrol, 
appeared returning at full gallop, their horses much 
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blown, and the men apparnuly in a disordered 
They were followed upon the spur by five or six riders, 
well arnied with sword and pistol, wlio halted upon the 
top of the hill on o!)servin£; the appioach of the Life- 
Guards. One or two who had cat.dunes dLanounted, 
and, takin^^ a leisurely and deliln'rale ami at the foremost 
rank of the re‘^iment, dischari;<’<l tlu ir pieces, by which 
two troopers were wounded, one se\er( ly. They tlien 
.noiintcd ih(‘ir horses, and disappe.ired uver the ndi^e of 
the hill, retreatin[j with so umch cooliif^ss as evulently 
show'ed, that, on the one hand, tiny were nndisma\’i‘d 
by the appioach nf so (.onsid»iable a force as was moving 
against them, and conscious, on tlie otlu'r, lliat they were 
supported by numbers sufhcumt lor their [irotection. 
T'his incident oceasioned a halt through the whole body 
of cavalry, and whih' t'laverhonse himself rec('i\ed ihe 
report of liis advanced guard, which had lieen thus 
driven back ujjon the mam bo<Iy, faud Isvandale 
advanced to the top of the ndge over which the enemv’s 
hoi semen had retned, and Major All ui, (."oinet Clrahanie, 
and the other (ifficers, eniphfyed theiiisi'hes in evtirMtlng 
the legmicnt from the biokeii gronnri, and drawing them 
up on the side of tlii' hill in two lines, the one to support 
the other. 

The word was then given to .idvaiice , and in a lew 
minutes the fiist line stood on the brow, and commaniled 
the prospect on the other side. The second line eloped 
upon them, and also the roar-guard wiili the prisoners ; 
so that Moiton and his companions in captivity could in 
like u) *nncr see the form of oiijiosition which was now 
offered to the fartlu*r p: ^giess of their captors. 

The brow of the hill on whieli the Royal Life-Guards 
were now drawn up, slopt'd downwards (on the side 
opposite to that which they h.ul ascended) with a gentle 
declivity, for more than a cpiartcr of a mile, and pre¬ 
sented ground, which, though uneo.ual in some place.s, 
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was not alto^i^rther un favour,ibli* fur the inanoctivres 
cav.tlry, until near the bottom, ulx.n the slope tcrnuii.ited 
m a in.ar^hy le\Ll, traver^Ml ihioii'^li its whole hav^th by 
what M't^mefl either a natuial t;ulI>,or a deep arlihcial 
dram, tlie sides of which w'ere broken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out ot which peats and turf 
had been du^, and here and there by some sira‘;g]ing^ 
tliicket of .d(K rs, wlncli loved the moistncss so well, that 
they continued to live as bushes, althotudi too much 
dwarfed by the sour soil and the st.upiant bog-water to 
ascend into trei^s. lieyond this ditcli or gnlly, the 
ground arosi' into a second IxMthy swt’II, or lather hill, 
near to tlie foot of w^hn h, and, as il with the object of 
defending the broken ground and ditch that covered 
liieir fioiii, the body of in'-urg'.iits .ijipcared to be drawn 
u|> with the j)ui[)osc* of abiding battle. 

riieir inf,inlry wms divided into tJiree lines. I'hc first* 
toir ralily Jirovided with linsnins, were advanced alinosi 
close to the verge of the bo.g, so that their fire must 
nect?ss.inly annoy the royal eavalry as they descended 
the oigiO'iite hill (the whole Iront of which w'as exposed), 
and woukl probably be v<‘t inoic fatal if they attempted 
to cross the morass. lieliinrl this first lint' was a bo(Jyv>f 
jiikenien, designed for then suppoitm case the dragoons 
should foicc the passage of the marsh. In iheir rear was 
their third line, consisting of countrymen armed with 
jicythcs set straight <in poles, liay-forks, spits, cliibs^ 
goads, fish-speais, and s’ich other rustic implements as 
hasty resentment had convertcfl into iristriimcnis of w'ar 
On each flank of the infantry, but a little backward from 
the bog, as if to allow theniselve' dry and sound ground 
whereon to act in case their enemies should foice the 
pass, tluTc w’as drawn up a small body of cavalry, who 
were, in geruiral, but indifferently armed and ^worsc 
nie)unted, but lull of zeal for the ca»xse, being chieily 
Mther landowners of small property, or farmers of the 
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brttcr class, whose mcMns c-iKihltd them to serve on 
}ifjrseb'ick. A few of lliose wlio M.id Ix'fn in 

lirivinLj back the advanct'd fruard of the royalists iniLjht 
now be seen reliirnin" slowly to\v ards their own squadrons, 
Tht'se were the only inrlividnals ot the insuiircnt army 
which seemed to bo in luolioii. All the others stood firm 
and motionless, as the grey stoiif^^ ih.it lay scattered on 
the heath around them. 

The toted niiiiiber of the insurgents might amount to 
about a thousand men ; but of tliese there were scarce a 
hundred cavalry, nor wore the half of them < ven tolerably 
armed. Tlie strength of their position, however—the 
sense of their having taken a despeiate step, the superi¬ 
ority of their numbers—but, above all, the ardour of 
their enthusiasm, were the means on which their leaders 
reckoned for supplying the want of arms, equipage, and 
military discipline. 

On the side of the hill that rose above the .irray of 
battle which they had adopted, were se en the women, 
and even the children, whom /eal, opposed to persecu¬ 
tion, had driven into tlie wilderness. -They seemed 
F^ationed there to be spectators of the engagtaueut, by 
which their own fate, as well as that of their pare it.s, 
husbands, and sons, was to be tlecided. Like the 
females of the ancient German tribes, the shrill cues 
which they raised, when they beheld the ghttrnng ranks 
of their enemy appear on the brow of the opposing 
eminence, acted as an incentive to their relatives to figlit 
to the last in defence of that which was dt'arest to them. 
Such ^exhortations seeineil to have their full and emphatic 
elTect ; for a wild halloo, which w^ent from lank to rank 
on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated the resolu¬ 
tion of the insurgents to fight to the uttiTiuost. 

As the hor.sernen halted their lines on the ridge of the 
hill, their trumpets and kettledrums sounded a bold and 
warlike flourish of menace and defiance, that ran along 
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the Nvastc like the shrill summons of a destroying angel. 
The wanderers, in answer, united their voices, and 
sent forth, in solemn modulation, the two first vers^es ot 
the sevcnty-'^ixth Psalm, according to the metrical version 
of the Scottish Kirk :— 

In Jiidali's land (hul is well known. 

Ills ii.-unc's 111 Krarl ^icat: 

In SrvK n* is his tahcinaclc. 

In /ion is his seat. 

" TIk It. irrows of the bow he brake, 
d'lic sliudd, the swiird, the war. 

M ojt: !.durions thuu tlinii hdls of prey. 

More exu llcnt ait far." 


A shout, cr rather a solemn acclamation, attended the 
close of the stanza ; and after a dead pause, the second 
verst' was lesumrd hy the insmi^eius, wlio .ipplictl the 
destiuLtion of the* AssMiaiis as prophetical of the issue of 
their own impending contest :— 

** Those that were stout of lieart are spoil’t!. 

They slejit their sleep* outright ; 

And none tlujse flieii liaiicls did find, 

1 hat were the men of might. 

** When thy rebuke, O Jn< ob’s (jod. 

Had fnrth against them p»ast, 

Their ln>rscs and thnr i,hariols both 
Were in :i deep sleep* cast." 


There was another acclamation, which was followed 
by the most profound silence. ^ 

While tfiese solemn sounds, accented by a thousand 
v<Mccs, ucre prolonged amongst the waste hills, Claver- 
Ijoiise looked witli great attention on the ground, and on 
the ordei of battle which the waiulercrs had adopted, .*nd 
in which they determined to await the assault. 

“The clnirls," he said, “ must have some old soldiers 
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witli ihrm ;—it was no rustic tlint made choice of that 
ground ” 

“ hurley is said to he with them for certain,” answered 
I^urd Kv.ind.ilo, " anrl also llacksioti of Rathillct, Palon 
of MCuidowhead, Clcland, and suiiie other men of military 
skill.” 

“1 jiulijed as much,” saul Claverhoiise, “from the 
style in which these detached hoi semen h'ajjt their horses 
over the ditch, as they returned to thi'ir juisition It was 
e.isy to see that then' were a few' roundheadi d troopers 
amongst them, the tiue spawn of the old (’o\f riant We 
must manage this matter w'anly as well as boldly. Evan- 
d iU‘, let tlu* ofheers c<jme to tins knoll 

He mu\('d to a small mo%.-gro\vii cMiin, iiiobahly the 
r('sling-plae<* of some ('eltic cliief of <ith< r tiriK's, and the 
call of “ Officers to the front,” soon brought them anumd 
their comm inder. 

*‘1 do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhouse, “in the foim.il eapaiaty of a council of 
war, for 1 will newer tmn over <m oiIhts the responsifiility 
which my rank imposes on m\><']f. I luily want the 
bi in'lit C/f \our o^anmns, resciMng lo iii) .I'lf, .is most 
men do wlien they .isk ad\i<'e, ilie liberty of following 
in\ own.—-What say )nu, C'oinet thah.ir e^ Ish.iil wo 
attack tliese tellow s who are bell<n\ ing >onder ? You are 
youngest and hottest, and then fore will speak first 
whcllier I will or no.” 

“'J'hen,” said C'oriiel (}rahaine, “while I havt' the 
honour to carry the stanrlard of the Life Guards, it .shall 
neyijr, with niy w'ill, retr<*.it hefou' rehels. I say, charge, 
in God's name an»l \lie King’s ! ” 

“And what say y^m, Mkin ^ ” continued Claverhouse 
“for Evanilale is so modest, wa shall never get him tc 
speak till you have .said what you liavc to say." 

‘‘ These fellows,” said Major Allan, an edd ca\ali(’r 
officer of e.vperience, “are throe or four to one- 1 
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should not mind that much upon a fair field but tlv^v 
are posted in a very formidable strength, and show no 
inclination to quit it. I therefore think, with deference 
to Cornet Cjrabanic's opinion, that wc should draw back 
to Tillictudlcin, occupy the pass between the hills and 
the open country, and send for reinforcements to my 
Lortl Ross, who is lying at Glasgow' with a regiment of 
infantry. In this way we should cut them off from the 
Strath of Clyde, and cither compel them to come out of 
thi-ir stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, or, if 
they remain here, w^c will attack them so soon as our 
infantry has joined us, and enabled us to act with cflcci 
among these ditches, bogs, and quagmires." 

"Pshaw!" said the >onng Cornet, "what signifies 
strong ground, w'hen it is only held by a crew of canting, 
psalm-smging old women?" 

"A m.xn may fight never the worse," retorted Major 
Allan, "for honouring both his Hible and Psalter. 
These fi'llows w’ill prove as stubborn as steel; I know 
them of old." 

"Their nasal psalmody," said the Cornet, "reminds 
our ^Tajor of the race of Dunbar." 

"Had you been at that race, young man," retortec} 
Allan, " you would have wanted nothing to remind you 
of It foi the longest day you have to live.” 

" Hush I hush I gentlemen 1 " said Claverhoiise— 
" these are untimely repartees—I should like your 
advice well. Major Allan, had our rascally patrols 
(whom I will see duly punished) brought us timely 
notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. But having 
once presented ourselves before them in line, the rtfircai 
of th<* Iwifc-Guards would argue gross timidity, and be 
the general signal for insurrection throughout the west. 
In which case, so far from obtaining any assistance from 
rn/ I^ord Ross, I promise you I should Imve great appre¬ 
hensions of his being cut off before w'c can join him, or 
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he us. A retreat woulfi have quite the same fatal tlfoc; 
upon the King’s cause as the loss of a battle—and as to 
the drference of nsk or of safety it might make with 
respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks 
a moment about. I’here must be souu' gorges or passes 
in the mo;ass through wliich we can force our way ; and 
were we once on firm ground, I trust there is no man m 
the Life-Guards who supyioscs our squadrons, though so 
weak in numbers, arc unable to trample into dust twice 
the number of these unyiractised clowns.—What say you, 
my Lord l\vandale ? ’’ 

“ I humbly think, ” said Lord Evandale, “ that, go the 
day how it will, it must be a bloody one ; and that \vc 
.shall lose many brave fellows, and probably be obliged 
to slaughter a great number of these misgiiide‘d men, wlio, 
after all, arc Scotchmen and subjects of King Chailcs as 
well as we are.” 

** Rebels ! rebels ! and undeserving the name cither of 
Scotchmen or of subjects!” said ^'laverhousc. "Rut 
come, my Lord, what does your opinion point at ?” 

" To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled 
men,” said the young nobleman. 

"A treaty ! anti wuth n*b(‘ls having arms in their hands ^ 
Never while I live ! ” answcretl his commandei. 

" At least send a trumpet and flag of truce summoning 
them to lay down their wi'apons and flisperse,” said I.^rd 
Evandale, "upon promise of a free pardon—T have 
always heard that had that been done before the battle of 
Peiitland ffills, much blood might have been saved.” 

" '»/ell,” said Clnvcrhouse, "and who the devil do 
you think would carry summons to these headstrong and 
desperate fanatics ? 'Fhey acknowledge no laws of war. 
Their leaders, who have been all most active in the 
itiurc'-sr of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, fight with a 
rope round their necks, and are likely to kill the mes¬ 
senger, were it but to dip their followers in loyal blood, 
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and to make them as desperate of pardon as them¬ 
selves.” 

“ I will "o myself,” said Evandale, "if you vilhpermit 
me. I Iiave often nsked my l^Iood to spill that of others 
— let me do so now m ordci to .save human lives.” 

" You .shall not go on .such an errand, my Lord," said 
Claverhouse, *' your rank and situation render your 
>.ifoiy of too much consequence to the counliy m an age 
when good pimcqdes are so rare. —Here's my brother’s 
son, Dick Givih.ime, who fe.irs shot or steel as little as if 
the devil had given him armour of proof against it, as 
tlKi fanatics say he has given to his unele He shall 
take a flag ot truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the 
edge of the moiass to .summon them to lay down their 
aims and disper.se ” 

" With all iny soul, Colonel,” answered the Cornet ; 
"and I'll lie inyrravat on a pike to .serve for a white flag 
—the rascals nev’er saw such a pennon of Flanders lace 
in their lives before ” 

" Ojlonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the young 
officer prepared lor his c.\peihtion, "this young gentle¬ 
man is your ncijluav and your .ipparent heir; for God's 
sake, permit me to go. It was niy counsid, and I ought lo 
stand the risk.” 

" Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, "this is no 
cause and tunc to s]xare him . I hope my private affec¬ 
tions will never inteifere with my public duty. If Dick 
Gr.diame falks, the loss hs chiefly mim* ; were your lord¬ 
ship to die, the King anrl country would be the sufferers. 
—Come, gentlemen, each to his post. If our summons 
is unfavourably received we wall i n-utantly attack ; and, as 
the old Scoliibh blazon has it, God shaw the right! " 
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CHAP. XV. 

IVith many a strj/'t/nvutk, juany a f>ang^ 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rans^. 

IfuniRRAS. 

ORNET RICHARD CRAIIAME descended 
the hill, bearing; m his hand the extempore flag 
of truce, and making his man.iged hoi\>e keep 
time by bounds and cuivets to the time which he 
whistled. 'I'hc trumx’eUT followed, h'lve or six horsemen, 
having something the a])pearance ot otficeis, detached 
themselves from each Hank of the Presbyterian army, 
and, meeting in the centre, approaclied the ditch which 
divided the hollow as near as the moiass would permit. 
Towards this grou]3, but kee[)ing the opposite side of the 
swamp, C^ornet Grahame <hrected his horse, his motions 
being now the conspicuous object of attention to both 
armies ; and without disparagement to the courage ol 
cither, it is probable thcie was a general wish on both 
.'^ides that* this embassy might save the risks and blood¬ 
shed ot the impimding conflict. 

When he h.ul arrived right opposite to those who, by 
their advancing to receive his message, seemed to take 
upon therasclv(‘s as the leaders ot the enemy, Cornet 
Grahame commanded his trumpeter to sound a parley. 
The insurgents having no mstninient or martial mu‘'ic 
wherewith to make the appropriate reply, one of their 
nuipj)ei called out with a loud, strong voice, demanding 
to know why he approached their leaguer. 

“ To summon you in the King's name, and in that 
of Colonel John Grahame of CHav erhouse, specially 
commissioned by the right honourable Privy Council of 
Scotland," answered the C’oinct, “to lay down your 
arms and dismiss the followers whom ye have led into 
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rebellion, contrary to thc^ laws of God, of the Kinj», 
and of the country." 

“ Return to them that sent thoe," said the inMn«;crit 
leader, *' and tell them that wc are this day in arms for a 
broken Covenant and a persecuted Kirk ; tell them that 
wr renounce the licentious and perjuied Charles Stuart, 
whom you call even as he lerionnced the Covenant, 
after havint^ once and attain sworn to prosecute to the 
utmost of Ills power all the ends thereof, really, con¬ 
stantly, and Sincerely all the days of his life, having no 
enemies but the ('nniiies of the Covenant, and no friends 
but ilsfiicnds. WhereTS, far fioni keeping the oath he had 
enlRd God and angels to witness, his lirst step, after his 
incoming into these kingdoms, \vas the fearful grasping 
at the prerogative of the Almighty, by that hideous Act 
of Supremacy, tergether with his ex]nilsing, without sum¬ 
mons, libel, or process of law, lmndi<*fLs of famous faith¬ 
ful ])reachers, thereby wringing the bread of life out of 
the mouth of hungry, poor credtuics, and forcibly cram¬ 
ming their throats with the lifeless, saltlcss, foisonless, 
lukewarm drammock of the fointcen false prelates, and 
their sycophantic, formal, carnal, scandalous creciture- 

cur.des " 

" 1 did not come to hear you preach," answered the 
officer, ' * but to know, in one word, if you will disperse 
yoiust‘lv(\s on condition of a ftec pardon to all but the 
murderers of the late Archbisfiop of St. Andrews ; or 
whether you w ill abide the attack of liis Afajesty's forces, 
which will instantly advanc ' upon you." 

" In one word, then," answ^ered the spokesman, i' we 
are here with our swortls on our thig.Vs, as men that watch 
in the night. We will take one part and portion together, 
as brethren in righteousness. Whosoever assails us in 
niir good cause, his blood be on his own head. So 
letuni to them that sent thee, and God give them and 
tliee a J>ight of the evil of your ways ! ” 
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"Is not your nanu*/' said the Coiact, who to 

lecolh'C't havniL^ s<\'n tlic nhuiii he was nowspt'ak. 

mg with, “Jolm I3a]fuur of l3uih-\?'’ 

"ywrid if it be,” said the spokesin.m, " hast thou aught 
to say against it? ” 

*'Only,” said the Cornet, " that as von are excluded 
from pardon in the n.iine of the King and of iny coni- 
maiifling officer, it is to tht'se couiiliy pt oj^le, and not to 
you, that I offer it , and it is not with you, or such as you, 
tliiit 1 am sent to treat.” 

** Thou art a young soldier, fnend,” said Pairley, 
‘and scant well IcaiiK'd in thy trade, ot ihou wouldst 
know that tlu’- bearer ot a flag of truce cannot lieat with 
the army but ihrougii their olhi'eis , and that it he pre¬ 
sume to do otherwise be foifeits lus safe-coudiict.” 

While syieaking these words, liuiley unslung lus cara¬ 
bine, and held it in readiness. 

" I am not to be intimidated from the di^i haigc of my 
duty by the menaces of a rnurdcicr,” said ("oiiiet tira- 
hame—"Hear me, good peo[)U’•—1 piuelaun m the 
nanui of the King, and of my ccuum inding oflicei, full 
and fiec pardon to all, excepting” 

" 1 gi\c thee fair warning,” said Ihirley, presenting hi^ 
piece. 

" A free pardon to nil,” contiiuu d the )oung olTicti, 
Still addressing the binly of the insurgent , " to all 

but”— ' 

"Then the Lord grant gru • to thy soul—amen 
said Burley. 

With these words he fired, and (‘oinet Richard Ora- 
hai?.e dropiied from his horses FIk' shot was mortal. 
The unfortunate yofing gentleman had only strength to 
turn himself on the ground and mutter forth, " My poor 
mother! ” when life forsook him in the effort. His startled 
horse fled back to the regiment at tlic gallop, as did 
scarce less affrighted attendant 
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What have you done ?” said one of Balfour's brother 
officers. 

" My duty,” said T^alfoar, firmly, “ Is it not wrijten, 

* Thou shall be zealous even to slaying?' Let those who 
dare NOW veiituic to speak of truce or pardon !” 

Claverliou‘-e saw his ni'phew fall. He turned his eye 
on Kvandale, while a transitory glance of indescribable 
emotion disturl:)cd, for a seconds space, the serenity of 
his featuies, and briefly said, “ You see Uie event.” 

“ I will avenge him or die !” evclaimed Kvandale ; and 
putting his horse into motion, rode furiously down the 
lull, f(dlow('d by his own troop, and that of the deceased 
Corn(’t, which broke tlown without ordcis ; and, each 
striving to be tliefoi<*most to revenge their young officer, 
their ranks soon fell into confusion, d'hese forces formed 
the fust line of the royalists It was in vain that (’laver- 
liousc exclaimed, “ Halt ’ Halt ! this nishness will undo 
us.” It was all that he could accomplish, liy galloping 
along the second line, laitrcating, commanding, and even 
menacing the men with his sword, that he could restrain 
them from following an example so contagious. 

" Allen," he said, .as soon as he had rcndercci the men 
in some degree more steady, “ lead them down the lull 
to support Lord Kvandale, who is about to need it very 
much. —Lolhwf'll, tliou art acooland a daring fellow "- 

“ Ay,” muiten'cl Bothwcll, “you can remember that in 
a moment like this.” 

“ TvCafl ten file up the hollow to the right,” continued 
his commanding officer, “ind try every means to get 
through the bog , then form and charge the rebels in 
flank and rear, while th(‘y arc engagi^d with us in front.” 

Bothwcll made a signal of intelligence and obedience, 
and moved off with his paity at a mpid pace. 

Meantime, the disaster which CUiverhouse had appre- 
•hended did not fail to take place. The troopers w*no, 
with Lord Kvandale, had rushed down upon the enemy, 
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soon fbun-'l their disorderly cnu'cr interriTpted by tll<^ 
impracticabli! characler of the ground. Some stuck ri 5 t 
m the morass ns they nttein]Hed to stni^^lc through, 
som^' recoiled from the attempt ami remained on the 
blink, others dispersed to seek a more fa\ourable place 
to jiass the s\s.iiiip. In the iukUsI of this confusion, the 
hrst line of the enemy, of which the for( most lank knelt, 
tnc second stooped, and the thud stood upriL^ht, poured 
in a close and destnu tive fire that emptied at least a 
sconi of saddles, and increased teniold the tlisorder into 
winch the hoi semen had f.ilh'ii. T.ord Kvandale, in the 
meantime, at the head of a very few WLll-niuiinted men, 
had been able to ele.ir the ditch, but w.is no sooner 
across than he was chaii^ed by the left body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, wht>, encoiiiagcd by the small number 
of opponents that had mad<' their way thiouj^h the broken 
fj^round, set ii]5on them with the utmost fury, ciyiiur, 
"Woe, woe, to the iincircumcisod Philistines! dow'ti 
with Dagon and all his adherents •” 

The young nobk'man fonglit hke a hon ; but most of 
his follow'crs were killed, and he liimself could not have 
escaped the same fate but for a heavy fire of c arabines, 
which Claverhonst', w'hohad nowadvaiiLed with the second 
line near to theditc h, pouied so effectually n]inn the enemy 
that both horse' and foot for a moment began to shrink, 
and T^ord Kvandale, (hsengaged from his unequal comliat, 
and finding himself msirly alone, took the oi>portunity to 
effect his retreat through the morass. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the loss they had sustained by Claverhoiise's fust fire, 
th® insurgents bccanii' soon aware; that the advantage 
of numbers and r*; position were so decidedly theirs, 
that, if they could but persist in making a brief, but 
resolute deftmee, the Lifc-Guards must necessarily be 
defeated. Their leaders flew through their ranks exhort¬ 
ing them to stand firm, and pointing out how efLca- 
cious their fire must be where both men and horse were 
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expo^t‘l to It , for the troopers, .iccording to custom, fired 
widiniit h.'iving rlisiuourilcd. CUivei house more than 
oncf\ \Nhi n he perceived his best nieu dropping by ^ fire 
wIirIi they could not clfeclUrilly return, made desperate 
efif)its to p.iss the bog at vaiious points, and renew the 
battle im firm ground and fiereer terms. Hut the close 
fire of the insurgents, joinetl to the natural difhcultics of 
the pass, foi!o<l his attempts in every point. 

"We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, "unless 
Hotliwell can elTect a diversion m our favour. In the 
meantime, draw the men out of fire, and leave skirmishers 
behind these patches of alderbushes to keep thij enemy 
in check.” 

1 hese directions being acconiyilished, the apjiearance 
of Hothwell with his party was earnestly expected. But 
P.othwell had his own disadvantages to struggle with. 
His detour to tin* right bad not escayjcd the peiielrviling 
obseivatjon of Riiilcy, who made a concspunding move¬ 
ment wjih tlie left wing of the mounted insurgents, so 
th.it when Hothwell, after riding a considerable way up 
the \ alley, found a place at which the bog could be 
passed, tlioiigli with some difficulty, he pen-eived he was 
still in front of a superior enemy. His daring character' 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

" Follow me, my lads I*’ he called to his men ; "never 
let it be said that we turned our backs before these cant¬ 
ing roundheads!” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, 
he shouted " Bothwell I Bodiiwcll ' ” and throwing him- 
.self into the mora.ss, he struggled through it at the I’ead 
of his party, and attacked that of Burley with such fury 
lliat he drove them back above a pistol-shot, killing three 
men with his own hand. Burley, perceiving the conse¬ 
quences of a defeat on this point, and that his qicn, 
thci^gh more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in 
using their arms and managing their horses, threw him- 
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self across liothwcU’s way, and attacked Inni li.ipi* 

hand. Each of the combatants was considered as th^^- 

chanifion of his respective party, and a result ensued 

more usual in romance than in real storv. Their fol- 

✓ 

low'crs, on either side, instantly paused, and looked on 
as if the fate of the day were to be dccMpHl by the event 
of the combat between these two ic^ioubted swordsmen. 
The combatants themselves seemed of tlie same opinion ; 
lor, after two or three eager outs and pushes liad been 
exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to iicover 
the breath w'hich j)reccding (‘xiTlions had exliaiisied, and 
to prepare for a duel in which each seemed consi ions he 
had met his match. 

"You are the murdering villain, Burley," said Both- 
well, griping Ins SNVord hrmly, and setting his toctli t lose 
—" you escajK'd me once, but"— (he swore an oath loo 
tremendous to be written down)—“ thy head is worth its 
weight of silver, and it shall go home at my saddle-liow', 
or my saddle shall go home emj’ily for me 

"Yes," replied Burley, wath st( rn and ghiomy dehbe- 
lation, " I am that John Balfour, w'ho pionii-^i d to lay 
thy head where thou shouklst never lilt it a^ain , and 
God do so unto me, and more also, if I do not n dci m 
my word 1" 

" Tlien a bed of heatluT, or a thousand nu rks !" said 
Bothw'ell, striking at Burley with Ins itill foiee. 

*''I'hc sword of the I^ord and of (lulc'on!" answered 
Balfour, as he parried and retuined the blow. 

Tlicre liave seldom met two combatants more cL|iially 
maiwlK'd in strength of body, skill in tlie man.igement ol 
their weapons and b uses, deterimned cfniiagc, and uii- 
lelenting lioslility. After e\( hanging many despciate 
blows, each receiving and intlieiing sr;veial wounds, 
though of no great consequene<‘, they grappled togctlier 
as if with the desperate impatu nee ol rnmial hate, and 
Botliw ell, seizing his enemv by the shoulder-belt, while 
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the fi^rasp of Balfour wns upon his own collar, they came 
hcadlon" to the ground. The companions ot Hurley 
hastened to his assistance, but wcic icpellcd by, the 
dragoons, and the battle became <igain general. But 
nothing could withdraw the allention of tlie combatants 

from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp m which they rolled together on the ground, tearing, 
struggling, and foanimg, with the inveteracy of thorough¬ 
bred bull-dogs 

Several horsi^s jiassiMl over them in the without 

their (putting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of 
Both well was Virokt'n by the ku'k of a charger, lie then 
rehtujuished his giasp with a deep and suppressed groan, 
and botli combatants slarh'd to their f('t‘t. Ikjtlnvell’s 
right hand dropjied help.less by his side, but his left 
griped to tlie plais* wlnie his dagger hung; it had 
escajjed from the sheath in the struggle,—and with a 
look ol mingled rage and despair, he stood totally de- 
fcnceli'ss, as B>.illour, with a laugh of savage joy, 
floiiiished bis sword aloft, and then passed it thiou 5 ?,h 
his ad\ersary's body. J»oth\vell received tlie thrust with¬ 
out falling—It had only grazed on his ribs ‘ He at¬ 
tempted no further defence, but hooking at Burlc*y with 
a gnu of deadly hatied, exclaimed —" Base peasant 
churl, thou hast spilt the blocxi of a line of kings I” 

"Die, wretch!—die!" said 1 Balfour, redoubling the 
thrust w'lth betU'r ami , and, setting his f(X)t on FB^thwcll's 
body as he fell, lie a llnrd tiini* tiansfixed him with his 
sword—" Die, bloodthirsty (lOg ! die as thou hast lived ! 
—die, like the be.isls that peiish—hoping notliing—^be- 
ucving nothing "— 

"And FRAKING notliing!’' said Bothwell, collecting 
the last eftort of respiration to utter these desperate 
words, and expiring as soon as they witc sj>oken. ^ 

Ta cateh a stray liorsc by tlie bridle, throw himself 
upon It, and rush to the a.ssistance of his followers, was, 
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with Biirloy, thn affair of a moment. And as the fall of 
Bothwell Iiad given to the insurgents all the courage of 
which' It had dej^nved his comrades, the issue of this 
partial contest did not remain long nndf.cided Several 
soldiers were slain, the rest driven hack over the morass^ 
and dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with his party, 
crossed it in their turn, to direct against CIa\fThouse the 
very inanccuvre uhich he had mstiiicled B*othwell to 
execute. He now put his troop in order, ^\lth the \iew 
of attacking the right wing of the royalists , and, sending 
news of his sncc(‘Ss to the mam boily, cxhoitcd them, m 
the name of Heaven, to cross the marsh, and work out 
tlie glorious work of the Hoid by a general attack upon 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who had in some di'gree 
remediefl the cfinfusjon oicasioned hy the first irregular 
and unsuccessful attack, and reduced tlie combat in Iront 
to a distant slcunush with firearms, chit'dy maintained by 
some disnumnted troo]HTs whom he had posted behind 
tlic cover of the shrubby copses of alders which m some 
places covered the edge of the morass, and whose close, 
cool, and well-airned fire gieaily annoyed the enemy, 
and concealed their own deticicncy of numbers,— 
Claverhousp, while he maintained tlie contest in this 
manner, still expecting that a divcision by I5oiluvell and 
his party might facilitate a general attack, was accosted 
by one of the dragoons, whose bloody face and jaded 
horse bore witness he w'as come from hard service. 

"What IS the matter, Halliday?” said Claverhouse, 
for #ie knew every man in his regiment by names— 
** Where is Bothw U?” 

" Bothwell IS down,*’ repied HalLiday, "and many a 
pretty fellow with him." 

"Then the king," said Claverhouse, with his usual 
composure, " has lost a stout soldier. The enemy have 
passed the marsh, 1 suppose?" 
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“With a sirontT body of horso, commandrd by the* 
devil incarnate that kilN d riotlnvell,” answered the 
teinliiHi soldier i 

"liiLsli ' liusli !” s.iid Claverhouse, putting his finger 
on his lipsnot a word to any one but me.—Lord 
Kvandale, \vc must retreat. The fates will have it so. 
Draw together the men that are dispersed in the skir¬ 
mishing woik. Ltd Allan form the regiment, and do 
you ivvo retieat U]^ the hill in two bodies, each halting 
alternately .is the other falls back. I'll ket'p the rogues 
in clieck with the rear-gnaid, making a stand, and facing 
from time to time. They will be over the ditch jiresently, 
for 1 see their whole line in motion and preparing to cross ; 
thertdort' lose no lime " 

“ W here IS Hothwell with his party?" said Lord Evaii- 
dale, astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

“ h’ajrly disposed of,” sod Claveihouse, in his ear— 
“ the king lias lost a servant, and the devil has got one. 
Hut aw ay to business, Kvandale—ply your spurs and get 
*he men together. Allan and you must keep iJicrn steady. 
This retreating is new work for u/- all ; but our turn will 
come round another day." 

Kvandale and Allan betook themselves to their task ; 
but ere' they had arranged the r(‘gimcnt for the purpose 
of retreating in two alternate bodies, a considerable 
number of the enemy had crossed the marsh. Claver- 
house, who had retained immediately around his person 
cl few of his most active and tned men, charged those who 
had crossed in person, while they were yet disordered by 
?hc Ijroken ground. Some they killed, others tl^ey re- 
[)ulscd into tlie morass, and checlt)::d the whole so as to 
<.nable th(i main body, now greatly diminished, as well as 
dislicartened by the loss they had sustained, to com- 
jmence their retreat up the hill. ^ 

Hut the enemy's van being soon reinforced and sup- 
jwied, compelled Claverhouse to follow his troops. 
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Never did man, however, better maintain the character 
of a soldKT than he dul th.il cl.iy ('oiispicuous by his 
black iiorse and wluti‘ feather, he w.is flrd in the n^peated 
chrir‘:^es which he made at every f.i\oiii.ible opportunity, 
to arrest the jirogrc^s of the jaiisueis, iind tr> cover the 
retreat of liis regiment. The object of aim to every one, 
he st'emed as if lie were impassive to tlK'ii shot. "I he 
superstitious fan.itics, who lookid ujion him as a man 
gilted by the Kvd with supernatuial means of 

defence, averted that they saw the bullets recoil from liis 
jack-boots and buff-co;it like hailstones from a rock of 
granite, as he galloped to and fro amid the storm of 
the battle. Many a w'lng that day hiadcd his musket 
With a dollar cut into slugs, in older that a silver bullet 
(such w^as their belief) miglit bring down tlie persecutor 
of the holy kirk, on whom le<id had no power 

'* Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at every 
renew'cd charge—“ powder is wasted on him. Yc imglil 
as weel shoot at the Aiild Enemy himsell." * 

But though this was loudly shoi ted, yet the aw'c on 
the insurgents' minds was such, that they gave way 
before CTaverhousc as before a supernatuial being, and 
few men ventured to cross swords with him. Still, how¬ 
ever, he was fighting in retreat, and with all the dis¬ 
advantages attending that movement. The soldiers 
behind him, as they beheld the increasing number of 
enemies who poured over the morass, became unsteady ; 
and at every successive movement, Major .‘\llan and Lord 
Evandale found it more and more dilficult to bring them 
to f>ilt and form line regularly, while, on the otlier hand, 
their motions in the .Get of retreating became, by degrees, 
much more rapid than was consistent w ith goovl order. 
As the retiring soldiers approached nearer to the toj) of 
the ridge, from which in so luckless an hour they had 
descended, the panic began to increase. Every one 
became impatient to place the brow' of the hill between 
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him and the continued fire of the pursuers ; nor could 
any individual tliink it rcnsonable lliat he should be the 
last in the retreat, and thus sacrifice his own safety for 
that ot others. In this mood, several troopers set spurs 
to their horses and iled outrn^ht, and the others became 
so unsteady m tht'ir movements .aid foimalioiis, that 
their olliec^rs every moment feared they would follow the 
same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling 
of the liorses, the t;i cans of the wounded, the continued 
fire of the cru'my, winch fidl in a succession of uninter- 
mitted musketry, while loud shouts .accompanied each 
bullet which tin* fall of a trooiiea- showed to have been 
succe.'»sfiilly aimed—amid all the terrors and disorders of 
such a scene, and wlu'ii it was dubious Iiow soon they 
might be totally fleseittd by their dispnitcd soldiery, 
ILvand.alc could not forbear remaiking the composure of 
his commanding-ofru'er. Not at Lady Margaret’s break- 
fasi-tablc that morning did his eye ap|)ear more lively, 
or his demeanour iiioie composed. He had closed up 
to Ev.indale for the |impose of giving som<i orders, and 
picking out a few men to reinforce his rear-guard. 

“If this bout lasts five minutes longer," he said in a 
whisper, “our logues will le.ive you, my lord, old Allan, 
and myself, the honour of fighting this battle with our 
own liands. I must do something to disperse the 
musketeers who annoy them so h.ard, or we sluill be aU 
shamed. Don't attempt to seccour me if you sec me go 
down, but keep at the head of your men ; get off as you 
can in God’s name, and tell the king and the coi^ncil I 
died in my duly ! " 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men 
to follow him, he gave, with this small body, a charge so 
desperate and un(*-xpectcd, that he drove the forempst of 
the pursuers back to some distance. In the confusion of 
the assault he singled out Burley, and desirous to rtrike 
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u*n or into his followers, he dealt him so severe a blow 
on the head, as cut throu^^h his steel head-piece, and threw 
him froni his horse, slunnecl for the nionient, thonyh nn- 
wounded. A wonderful thin" it was afterwards thouf^ht, 
that one so powerful as Balfour should have sunk under 
the blow of a man to appeal ance so shq;htly made as 
Claverhouse ; and the vul.^ar, of course, st t down to 
supernatural aid the effect of that energy winch a detcr- 
niiacd spirit can give to a feebler arm. (daverhouse had 
in this lastchar^’c, liowevcr, m\olvcd himself too deeply 
among the insuigonts, and was fairly siirroiindefl. 

Lord Lvandale saw th<‘ danger of his commander, liis 
body of dragoons being then halted, while that com¬ 
manded by Allan w'as in the act of n tieatmg. Regardless 
of Clavcihouse's disinterested command to th(‘ contiary, 
he ordered the party which he headed to chaigc down hill 
and extricate their Colonel. Some advanced with linn— 
most halted and stood uncertain—many ran away. With 
those who followed Kvandale, lie disengaged C'laver- 
hoiise Ilis assistane.e just came in time, fur a iiistic had 
wounded his horse in a most ghastly maimer by the blow 
of a scythe, .imi was about to lepeat the blioke when 
Lord Ev'andale cut him down. As they got out of the 
press, they looked round them. Albin's division had 
ridden clear over the lull, that oft'n'cr’s authority having 
proved altogether unequal to halt tlieni. Evandale’s 
troop was scattered and in total confusion. 

*‘What is to be clone, Colonel^" said I.ord lOvanclale. 

‘*Wc arc' the last men in the fu'ld, 1 think," said 
Clave’'boiise ; "and when men fight as long as they can, 
there is no shame m fbcing. llc'ctor himself w'oiild .say, 
* Devil take the hindmost,' when there are but twenty 
against a thousand —Save yourselv'es. my lads, and 
rally as soon as you c:an. Come, my lord, we must e'en 
ride for it ” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wouiulcd horse, and the 
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generous animal, as if conscious that the life of his rider 
depended on his exertions, pressed forward with speed, 
unabated either by pain or loss of blood.* A few officers 
and soldiers follow’ed him, but in a very irregular and 
tumultuary manner. The ilight of Claverhouse w’as the 
.signal for all the stragglers who yet offered desultory 
resistance, to fly as fast as they could, and yield up the 
lield of battle to the victorious insurgents. 


CHAP. XVI. 

But see / throuiih the of 

Wfuit steed to i/te de^e/tjhesfrantic andJar 

CAMhBh I L. 

UKIN(t the severe skirmish of which we ha\t' 
given the details, Morton, together with Cuddie 
and his mother and the Keverend (jabricl 
KettJedrumiiile, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside winch CJaverhoust 
liad held his preliminary council of war, so that they had 
a, commanding view of the action which look place in the 
bottom. They were giinrdcd by Ck^rporal Tiiglis and 
four soldiers, who, as may readily be sup]iosed, weie 
iiiueli more intent on watching the fluctuating fortunes of 
the battle, than in attending to what pas.sed among their 
prisoners. 

" If yon lads stand to their tackle,'’ said Cuddie, 
''we'll liae some chance o' getting our necks out o' tin; 
brechain again , but I m’Sfiuubt them—they hae little 
skeel o' aims.” 

“ Much is not necessary, Cuddie,” answered Morton ; 
“ they have a strong position, and weapons in their 
hands, and .are more than three limes the number of 
their assailants. If they cannot fight for their freedom 
now, they and theirs dcscrv'c to lose it for ever.” * 

“ O, sirs !” exclaimed Mause, “ here's a goodly spcc- 
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(rcle indeed ! My spirit is like th.it of tlic blessed Elihu 
—u burns within me ; iny bowels .in" as wine which 
lacketi’ vent—they are ready to burst like new bottles. O 
that He may look after His :im people in this day of 
jud,lament and deliverance !—And now, wdiat ailest thou, 
pretaoiis Mr. Gabriel Kettlcdruminlc? 1 say, wliat 

aih'st thou, lliat wert a Na7atite puier than snow, 
\N Inter than milk, more ruddy than sulplmr ” (mc.iniiuj^, 
perhaps, sapphires)—"! say, wliat .ols tliee now, th.it 
iliuu art blacker than a coal, dial iliy beauty is deiiarird, 
and thy hnohness withered like a dry potsln^rd > finely 
It IS tune to be up and be doini^, to i ry Imully ami to spare 
not. .ind to wrestle for the ]juir 1 ids tint aie yonder IcS- 
lilyin^ with llieir am blade anti tliat of thtir encinu'S " 
Tins e\])odulation implied .i rejiroach on Mr. Kcttk*- 
drumiiilc, who, thuiii^h an .ibsolult* Boanerj^es, or son of 
thunder, in the pul[af, when the tmeiny wrre afar, and 
indeed sufficiently eonluin.icious, as we have sta n, wluai 
in thtsr power, had bet*n struck dumb by the tiriiii^, 
shouts, and shrieks, winch now .a’osc fiuin tli<‘ \all< v, 
and — as m,»ny an honest man mipdit }]a\e Ju en m situa¬ 
tion where he could iieithi i I’u’^ht noi fiv— uas too nmeli 

• ^ 

flisiiiviyed to lake so favour.ible an oijihh tiiiiity to pre.Kh 
the terrors of Presbytery, as the couraiieons M.inst' li id 
expected at his hapd, or even to pray lor the siieci ssln) 
event of the battle. His presence of mi in I was not, how 
ever, entitely lost, any more than his jt'altnis n sped t‘'r 
his reputation as a pure and powerful jnf.iLlu-r of the 
word. 

" H )ld your peace, woman !“ he said, “ .ind do not 
perturb my inward meditations and the wrestlnn^s where¬ 
with 1 wrestle.— But of a verity the sliouiim; of the foe- 
man doth he^jin to increase • perad\entiire, some pellet 
may attain unto us even here. Ho ! I will ensconce me 
behind the cairn, as behind a strong wall of defenci*. ’ 

** He’s but a coward btxly aftcra’,” said Cudthe, w ho was 
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hini^iolf by no moans doficionl in that sort of courage 
consists in insensibility to danger; “he's but a 
d iidling coward l>ociy ITc'll never fill Rumble]'crry's 
1 Kill net -C)d ! Runibleberry fought and dyted like a 
lleeing dragon. It was a gieat July, puir man, hocouldna 
cheat llu' woodie. I5ut they s.iy he gaed singing anti 
rejoicing lill't, just as I wad g.mg to a bicker o’ broLC 
su[>pfising me Imngry, as T stand a gude chance to be.— 
I'di, sirs ! yon's ain avvfu’ sicht, and yet ane canna keep 
their cell aff frae it!" 

Accordingly, stiong curiosity on the part of Morton 
anti Ciuldio, togetlier with the lu'ated enthusiasm of old 
Mause, detained tliem on the spot from wliiclilhcy could 
best liear and see the issue of the action, leaving to 
ReUlediurunile to occupy alone his place of security. 
The vicissitudes of ct^mhat, which we have already tie- 
scribetl, were witnessetl by our spectators from the top of 
the eminence, but wnihont their licmg able positively to 
tletcimine to wliat they tended. 'I’hat the Presbyterians 
defended themseUes stoutly, was evident from the heavy 
smoke, which, illumint*d by Iretpumt Hashes of fire, now 
eddied along the valley, and hid ilie contending parties 
in its siilphun'ous sh.ulc On the other hand, the con¬ 
tinued firing from the mvirer side of the morass indicated 
that the enemy persevered in their attack—that the affair 
was fiercely disputed—and that everything was to be 
apprehended from a continued contest in which undis¬ 
ciplined rustics had to repel the assaults of regular troops, 
so completely officered a id armed. 

At length horses, wliost* caparisons showed thr * they 
belonged to the lafc-Guards, began to fly mas ter less out 
of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers next appeared, 
forsaking the conflict, and straggling ov<^r the. side of the 
hill, m Older to escajie from the scene of .action. As the 
numbers of these fugitives increased, the fate of the day 
seemed no longer doubtful. A large body was then seen 
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eriK^rpfini^ from the siiiuke, lonniiiL; irrci^iilarly on the hill¬ 
side, and with diftieulty kepi stationary by their officers, 
until JCvand.ile's corps also appeared m full retreat. The 
result of the conlhct was then apparent, and the joy of 
tile prisoners was correspondini; to their approaching 
deliverance. 

“ 'Dicy hae duin* the job fur anco,” said Cuddle, " an 
they ne’er do't a^ain." 

“ They flee !~-th{y flee I” exclaimed Mause, in ecstasy. 
** O the truculent tyrants ! they are ndin;:^ now^ as the} 
never rode before O the false ls^'’yptians—the pioiul 
Assyrians—the Philistines—the IVIoabites--the KdoinUes 
—till* Isluiiaclites I- the Lord has broutjht sharp sw'ords 
upon them, to makii llieni food for the lowMs of heaven 
and the beasts of thr field. See how the clouds roll, and 
the fire flashes ah ml them, and forth bc'ture the 

chosen of the C'ovenvnt, e'en like the pillar o' cloutl and 
the ]’)illar o’ flanu* that led the peojde of Israel out o' the 
land of I'-gypt ! This is indeed a day of delucrance t<? 
the nj;hteQus, a day of iionring out of wrath to the per 
sccutors ard the uii'^odly !" 

“Lord save u^, miiluT," said Caiddie, “hand the 
olaveung tongue o' }e, and lie ilowii ahiiit the cairn, hke 
Kctdedrumnilt*, hf^nt-st man ! 'The wliigaiaoi<‘ bullets 
ken unco little discretion, and will just as sune kiu^ckoiit 
the hams o’ a psalm-siiigmg auld wife as a sw^vinng 
dragoon.” 

“ Fear naething for me, ('iiddn',” said the old dame, 
transported to ecstasy by the sirco^', of her party-—“fear 
naething for me ! 1 will stand like Lehoiah, on the l.ip o' 
the cairn, and tak u]) my sang o’ icfiroach against these 
men of llaroshcth ot ilie Ceniiles, who-.e horsc-lioofs are 
broken by their plane ing ” 

Th.; enthusiastic old w'onian would, in fact, have 
accomplished her purjuise of mounting on the cairn, 
and becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to the 
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pf'ople, had not Cudiln*. with niuu' hli.il trndernr^s than 
rt ili'tainfd licr by ^vicli force as his sliacklcd anil;* 

woulil pciniil him to 

" ICh, sirs!” he said, having accomphshcfl this task, 
"look out yond^T, Milnuood '—s.iw ye ever mortal fight 
like the di evil tda\<*r’se? Yonder lie’s been thijee doiiii 
aril.mg them, and lliiu'e cam fiet* alf But 1 think we’ll 
soon be fna* oiirst IK, Milnwood Inghsand histnjopeis 
look ower their slioniliers v(.iy alien, as if they likeel tlic 
lUiiil ahinl them better than tin: road aluie ” 

( iiddie was not mistaken , for, when ilu' mam tide of 
fugitives passed at a hllh distame tiom tli(‘ spot wheie 
they were stationed, tlie eurptaal and ins parly fired 
then c.iiabines at random u])oiillu‘ advanemg insmgents 
and, abandoning all elmige of ibeir jinsc^neis, joiiietl tlie 
retreat of their comradt s Morton and the old woman, 
whose hands wcie at hheiiy, lost no time in undoing th'* 
bonds of ('iirldni .ind of the clerg}man, Ijolh of whom had 
been secured bv a eoid tied round tin ir arms above the 
eli)<)\vs B,y tlie inni' tins was accomj>hshed, the rcai- 
giiaid of tlie (IraLpinns, uliieh still preserved some ordi'r, 
)M (\ lieneatlj the hillock or using ground vvliicli was 
sniinounted by the eairri already rejieatedly mentioned. 
] hey e\hilaU‘(l all the Ininy and confusion incident to a 
torci d ictiaat, but still continued m a body. Clavethouse 
led the' van, his naked ^word <le( jily dyed with blood, as 
^ViMe Ins face and eluLhrs. Ills hoi se was all covered 
with goii, and now ov' 'd with weakne'^s Lord Kvar 
d.de, in not miu'h betti r plight, biouglit up tlie rear, still 
(‘\horting tlie soldiers to keep together and fear ii thing. 
.ScTcjal of the men were wou/"dcd, and one or two 
drop]^t d from then horses as they surmounted the hill. 

M.ms(''s Zf al broke forth once moie at this spectacle, 
while she stood on the laath with her head uncovered, 
and h(T grey hair streaming in the wind, no bad i«•]']• - 
sentation of a superannuated bacchante, or 'I'hessahan 
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w^itrli in the agoniL-‘j uf jji. Slichoon discovered 

L'lavtTliousc at the )u‘.ul ol llu party, and c\- 

claiiiu'J wiUi bitter iKatv, ""lairv, lair), ye wha were 
'ivi* '.a<' blitlie to be .it the jneetiiig-. of tlie saints, and 
wad ridc' rverv iiiinr in ^^eotland to laid eonventicle I 
Wilt tJioii not tarry, now then il.L^t found ane? Wilt 
dioii not stay for one word man r* Wilt lliuii na bide the 
iitininHjii ])iI arliun; i'—Wae Ijetide ye ' " slie sanl, siul 
denlv champng her tont‘, “and cut the hoindis of the 
leaitiie vvliase ileetness \e tiiist in *Slu indi ' sliem^h ' 

- a\sa wi’ ye, that h k spilletl sae muckle blinle, and now 
wad savt* \onr .iin ’ aw a wi' >'<■ lor aiailn.g I\ iljsh.ikeh, 
.a (UisniL; .Shinn.J, a hloodthiisty Dm l; i 1 In* .sword’s 
diawn now' that winiia be laiig o’ertaking ye, rule as fast 
as ve w ili ■' 

(_ la\eriioiiM', it maybe <*:ialy siipposi'd. was too busy 
toallrndlo her repioaehes, but hastened o^cr the hill, 
anxious to get the nMnn.ini of his men out ot gim-sljot, 
in ljojn*s ot .igani eollt'etmg the fneptives round Ins 
standard lint as tlie k ar oi his f_>IIowi is lode uvet tlie 
ridi^e, a shut struck Doid J^aMiidalc’s hor^e, winch instantly 
sunk clown dead heruMlli him. d'wo of the whii; hoise- 
nu'n, who wc^rc' the lori'inost in the ymrsiiit, li.isteiied up 
with the purpose of liilliiiLy him, toi hitlnT’o there liad 
l)ccn no cjiiaiU’i* tyiven. Moitt>n, on tin* other hand, 
rushed foiward to save his hh*. if [josable. in c)nk'r .at 
Oiice to indnhje his natural neioslt;, ami to requite the 
obligation w hieli Duicl Isvandale Itad conicrreil on him 
that niormiu’, .mil iiiider winch cncimisianci -i had made 
linn nice so aoutely Just as li« h m a^-asled LCv.iinkale, 
who w.IS mnc'h wniun 'ed, to t xtneate liiin^elf from hl;> 
d>iiig hoise, and to g.iin Ins li t i, the two Iioi.^emeii came 
up, and oni' of them ivikiiming, “ i I.ive at tlie red- 
co.ited tyr.iiit ! " m.ule a blow .u the young nobleman, 
which Morton jjamed with dillieiilly, e\<.kiimmg to the 
nUei, who was no other ih.in Burley fliaisdl. “Give 

iU7 
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quarter to this L^entlcman, for luy .sake—for tlio sake,” 
he added, obscrvinfj' tliat Ihirlry did not immediately re- 
cojijnise him, “ of Henry Morton, who so lately sliejtercd 
you.” 

" Henry Morton ! ” replied Burley, wiping Ins bloody 
brow with his bloodier hand ; '* did I not say that the son 
of Silas Morton would come forth out of the land of 
bondage, nor be long an indweller in tlie tents of flam? 
Thou art a brand snatched out of the burning—But for 
this booted apostle of prcl.iev, he shall die the deatli-We 
must smite llieiii hip and thigh, e\en fiorn the rising to 
the going down of the sun. It is our eornniission to day 
them like Arnalek, and utterly destroy all they have, 
and spare neither man nor woman, infant nor suckling ; 
tluTefoie hinder me not,” he eoniinu(‘d cndeavoiuing 
again to cut down Hord ICvandale, "for this work must 
not be wrought negligently.” 

"You must not, and >ou sliall not, slay liira, more 
espi'cially while iiuajiable of defence,” said Morton, 
planting himself beluie J^ord Jsvandale so as to intercr’pt 
any blow' that should be aimed at him ; "1 owed my life 
to him this morning—my hf(*, which was endangered solely 
by iny having sludiered you ; and to shed his blood when 
he can ofler no effectual resistance, w'cre not only a cruelty 
abhorrent to God and man, but detestable ingratitude 
both to him and to me.” 

Burley ]utisc<I —" Thou art yet,” he said, " in the 
e.ourt ot tlie Gcniile.s, and I cumjiassiouate thy human 
blindness and frailty. Sti*mg meat is not fit for babes, 
nor the mighty and grinning dispensation under wlpch I 
draw rny sword, for those w'hose carts are yet dwelling 
111 huts of (-lay, whose footsteps are ta.ngled in the mesh 
of mortal sympathies, and who clothe iheniselves in tlie 
I ighteonsiiess that is as filthy rags. But to gam a 
soul to the truth is better than to send one to Tophet : 
therefore I give quarter to this youth, providing the grant 
ig8 
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is confirmrci by the ^^encial uaincil tjf God’s .umy, wlioni 
he Iicith this d.iy blessed with su signal .i dclivcraiKc— 
I'hou art uiiciiincd--Al)ide luy udiirn hcio. I must y(‘t 
puisue these sinners, tin* Ain.dekiU‘-«, and d(“sti(»y tliern 
till thi*y be utterly consumed ftoiii the lacc of tin* land, 
even from llavilali unto ^slmr ” 

So sayin", lie set spuis to his horse, anti continued to 
pursue the chase. 

"Cuddle," said Morton, "lor God’s s.tke, catcli a 
horse as cjuickly as you can. I will in)t trust Lord 
FA'andale’s life with these o])iluiM.te nn^n — You are 
wounded, my lord—are you al)]e ti> (.ontnuie \our le- 
ireat ? ’* he <ontinued, addiessnu; himself to his jm-^oncr, 
wdio, lialf-stunned by tlic fall, was but bcjL^innini; to re¬ 
cover IiimsGf 

" T think so," lupln d J^ord JC\andale. " But is it pos¬ 
sible?—do 1 owe rny life to Moit'>n? ’ 

" My intciference would liave been tlic s.ime from 
common humanity,'’ replied Moitrai ;—"to yoni lord- 
ship it was a sacied tk'ht of giatitiuie.’’ 

(aiddienr tins instant returned with a ]]f)ise 

" God-sake, niunt—munt, and lule like alh eiUL; hawk, 
my Itird," said the j^uod-nalurcd fellow, " for ne'er be m 
me if they arena killing every aiie o' the wounded and 
prisoners I ’’ 

Ivord Rvandale mouuletl the horse, while Cuddie of¬ 
ficiously held the stin up. 

" Stand off, good tellow, thy courtesy may cost thy 
life.—Mr. Morton," he continued, addresMug Henry, 
"this makes us more than even -rely on it, I will never 
forgot your generosity—Rarcwell." 

He turned his horse, and lode swiftly away in the direc¬ 
tion which seemed least cxposetl to pm suit. 

Loid Evarulale had just rode off, w'hcn several of the 
insurgents, who were in the front of the pursuit, came up, 
denouncing vengeance on Henry Morton and Cuddie for 
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li.ivintj aiflrd the ui ,i rijihaiac, n«; they cnlh'd the 

yoant^ noblrniaii. 

“ Wli.Jt wad yc Jiao liarl U'n to do?” cricvl Cnddie. 
" Had we aiij]jht to slop a man tliat Ji.ul tw.i j:>i’-4uls 
and a sword? Sndna )e Jiio cume l.istor up yonrsells, 
instead of fJytini^ at lui/ * ” 

This ^•xcu^e would Ji.irdly ha\i‘ ])assofJ current , I'Ut 
Kettloflrununlc, who now awajke from Ins trance of toii<jr, 
and was known to, anrl leveienci'd l>v, most of the wan¬ 
derers, tt)‘;et}icr wilJi Mailer*, wlio j)()ssi'ssed their apiiio- 
priate lans^uajm as wr'll as the ]ji( aclif r luniself, proved 
actue aufj I'Jft ctual inlere( ^sois 

" 'Touch thorn not ' li.nin tli^'in not *” exclaimcil Ket- 
llodniinmle, jn Jus very be-a d<^ub!c-l)abs tones. " 'I'ln^. is 
die son of iho famous Silas Mr^rlon, by wliorn the 1 .ord 
wrouidit LoiMt lliim^s m thi^ laud at tlie liiiMkim.; fortli of 
die reformation frcun pn lat_y, wiicn ifieic was a phuililuJ 
])Ourini^ forth of tlu- Word, and a renew in” of the CJuve- 
nant , a liero arul eliampain of thosi- bli ssed days, when 
there was jxrworarid (‘ffr< acy, and eoin jiu im; and eonvert- 
in"(>f Sinners,and Ikmi i-e\frcis(*i, and fellow ships of saints, 
"Tid a plentiful flow ihl; lorlh of the spici's of tlio garden 

of ]'>len.** 

.aid this js my son (aiddu*,” exilainiod Mause, in 
her Imn, " the son of his lather, Judden Headnog, wdia 
was a douce hone-i man, and of me, M.nise Midillonias, 
an unwortliy pi ofi ssor and follower of lire ])uro gosi)el, 
.ind ane o’ \ om am folk, ’s it not wu’itten, ‘ Cut ye not 
off tlie tril^e of the families of tlie Koliathites from 
among the fxwitcs?' Numbers, fourtJi aruf auglifcenth 
—O sirs ! dinna be standing lieie prattling wT honest 
folk, w'hen ye snld bi' Jollowung forth your victory w'ith 
which Providenci' has bless(?fl yc.” 

Tins party having passed on, they were immediately 
beset by another, to whom it was necessary to give the 
same explanation. Kettledriimn^lc, whose fear was 
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muc!i dissipated since the fiiincr had c’eMS(‘d, a):jain took 
upon him to be iiitere(‘ssor, and i’rown bold, ns he felt 
his ^ood word necessary toi* die protection of his late 
fellnw-eaptiv'^s, lie l.nd el.nin to no small sliaro of the 
merit th(‘ vietorv, appeilinf^ to Morton and Cuddle, 
whether the tide of 1 ettth' had not turned whilr he prayeci 
Oil the Mount of Jehovah-Missj, like Moses, that Isiat I 
mn^ht ])revail over AinaK k , but i^iautint^ them, at tlr 
same liiue, the credit <.»f holding ujj his hands when they 
w txed heavy, as thosi' ot the prt)[jliet w^cre su[)j>orteil fiy 
Aaionaiul [fur Jt set in', [irobable th.it K( ttledrunnnle 
allotted this part m tlie siicet ss to liis •'(anpaninri', in ad¬ 
versity, lest tliey slu>u!d lx* ituiiplcil to dis».lose his carnal 
self-.seekmi^ and fallinif awav, in rce.ardinij too closely his 
owai p( rsiinal safety 'Tin se stroni’ testimonies m favour 
of the libi lated captives quickly thwv abroad, wuth many 
cxai^i^ei atioics, .imone the victor lous army The reports 
on the snbjivt w'ere v.iiious , but it was unanimous!v 
agreed, that youna AToitou of Milnw<jod, the son of tlie 
stout soldier of the (kiviMiant, Sil »s Moiton, tot^ither 
with die precious (iabricl Kettlednimmli*. aiul a smi^ul ir 
deviiiit C'hiislian woman, wdiom imny thout^ht as 
as himself at extiaclini^ a doLtnnt' or an use, whether 
tenor or consolation, had am\cd to sujipoit tlu* 
old cause with a reinforceiiumt of a hundred w’cll-anneil 
men from the Middle Ward.* 


CHAP. XVII. 

IVht'Ti ii? urn fci If ^lastic^ 

IViiS htiit xfif/i Ji\t rnsf.tt,/ ,j/ stick, — HudidraS. 

N the incMTitinic, the msuri^ent cavalry returned 
fioni the pursuit, jaded and worn out with the n 
unwonted efforts, anil the infantry assembled l a 
the ground which they had won, fatigued with toil and 
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hunger. Tlieir success, howrxrr, was a conliul lo every 
hosom, and setMiiecl evf^n lo in the sttMd ol Inod 

and refreshment It was, ind'ed, imiLli inoic brilliant 
than they durst have v( ntured to anticipaK', for, with 
no |L;reat loss on their ji.iit, tiny had totally routed a 
regiment of pK.ked men, comm.inded by tlu* fust offict'r 
in Scotland, and one whose very name had long been 
a terror to them. I'heir success ‘^eeined even to have 
upon their 'spirits the effect of a sudden and violent sur- 
])ris'?, so much had their taking up aims br< n a nnMSure 
of de^iperation rallier than of hoj^e. 'I'heir meeting w^as 
also casmi, and tiny h.id hastily ariaintcd themsrl/es 
under such roriimander^ as weie n inaikable for 7<\i] and 
coinage, without imu li iesj)ert to .inv other qualities. 
It followed, from this state of di .organisation, that the 
\vhol(' .innv appean'd at ont e to resoK e itself into .igteieral 
connnitf( e for Con-,idering what ‘^t<-])s wt n- to he taken 
in consi^qiK me of tlieir Muiess, and no opinion could be 
started so vm 1(1 that it had not siune favourers and advo- 
c.des. Some projioscd they shoukl man'll to fife^gow, 
some to Hamilton, some to Hdmburgli, some to 
London Some were for semlmg , 1 . depntati in of their 
nnmb( r to Lomlon to convert ( li.irles 11. to a s(.nse of 
(he error of his wavs , and otlass, less chaiiLable, ]Tro- 
poscfl eilfier to call a new ■ iiu'C'^sor to the crown, or to 
dec], 111 Scotl.md a free lejjtiljlic, A fiet! pailiamont of 
tfj( nation, .ind a free assembly of tlie Kirk, were the 
• objects of th{' more S(‘nsihie and moderate of the party. 
Tn the nie.Lirvvhili', a cla iiour aic^>-e among the soUliers 
for bread rnd oilier nec(‘ssaries, and wlnlc all com- 

4 

plaint'd of h injship and hunger, none took tlic necessary 
measures to prf><.uie suppht's. In sliort, the camp of the 
( ovenanters, e\en in the very moment of success, seemed 
'd)out tu dissolve like a rope of sand, from want of the 
original principles of combination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pui'suit, found 
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his followers in this distr.i^lrd sUte. With the ready 
talent of one accustomed to encounter exii^cncies, he pro¬ 
posed 'hat one hundred of tlie fn^shest men should be 
drawn out for duty-—that a small number of those who 
had hitherto acted .as liMtlers, shc^ultl constitute a com¬ 
mittee of direction until olliceis should be temilarly 
chosen—and that» to eiown the VRtory, (labriel Kettle- 
druminle should be callt d upon to improve die provi- 
dv-iUiiil success which they had ubtcimed, by a woid in 
sc.isoii addiesseil to the .army, lie rcck<^ned very much, 
and not without rt‘a-.on, on this l.i^t expedient, ris a 
inc.rns of enf'ai^infj the attention ot the hulk nt the in¬ 
surgents, wliiic he liimself, .ind two fir thre(‘ of ihf'ir 
leaileis, held a yirivate council of war, undi .turbcfi b< 
the discord.ant opinions, or senseless clamour, of tht 
general body. 

Kettledruminle more than answered tin* expectations of 
Burley. Two mortal houisfiid he preach at a bre.Lihing ; 
and certainly no lungs, oi doctrine, cxcepliiu: his own, 
could have kept up, for ho long a time, the attention of 
men in such precarious circumst.inees. But h<* possessed 
in peifeetiona sort of rude and famih.ir eloquenee pf'culiai 
to the preachers of that periofl, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an amlieiice which 
possessed any portion of taste, was a cake oi the right 
leaven for the palates of those whom he now addri‘ssed. 
His text w.as from the forty-ninth cha]Uer of Isaiah, 
** Even the captives of the inighty shall be t.dven .iw.iy, 
and the prey of the terrible shcdl be dclivf n'd : for 1 will 
contend wnth him that contended) with thee, and I will 
save thy children. ^ 

“And I will feed them that oppress thee w^ith thv.tr 
own flesh ; and they shall be drunken vvuh their owm 
blood, as with sweet wine : and <ill flesh bh,ill know that 
I die Lord am thy Saviour and thy P ^dceiner, the Mighty 
One of lacob.” 
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'Fhr discourse wiiicli he pi oiiouik rd upon this Mihiec*. 
was fJiMflei] into fift* en heads, (Mch of which was e/.ir- 
nished witii seviai uses of a[j])]n.ati(»n, two of ronsoMtion. 
two (jf terror, two dec J.unii^ th< causes of hncksluhut^ find 
ot WTath, and one annoiiiHinti the promised and expected 
delueranee The hist i^rl oi his text lie aj)j>iied to hi 
own dehvei.ince and that of his eonipanioris , and took 
oec-.ision to .sjk ak a few wcncls in j^iaise of Milu- 

wood, of whom, as of a ('liaiiiiaon of the Covenant, he 
aiiiuned tTKMt Th<' mhcjiuI part )ie applied to 

the lainjslniKnts w fneh wane d)()iit to fall upon the per- 
sc'CMiinu; ecna iniiunit. At tune-, he was faniiliai arul 
collorjiiial—luwv he was hmd, i nca'^elie, and 1 >01 .leioils. 
Some parts of Ins discoui'-e maylit In* talli d sublime, and 
othiTs sunk lu'lcnv binli'scjiie (jLCcisionall} lie Mudicated 
w itli lueat ainm itioii the ii'dit of (wery fiI'einan to w01 sinp 
tdod at ( ordine to Iiit own eou'-c k nee , and jiiesi-rilly h<* 
champ'd the lmiiU and nii->try ol the pi'opk^ 011 the aw'ful 
ut^sdnuMiei' rjf thenr luleis. whio had not only failed to 
c'stablisfi lY('sb\lerv as the n itional reluyion, |_)ut fiad 
tolerite'd st'clane-i of various di‘s( nptions, I\ipi‘'ts, Pre- 
latists, haastian-^, assumin’.^ the name of Presbvtcri.ms, 
Indepenclents, SrK:inians, lUIi! (Jmkc'rs ; .ill of w'liora 
Kettlodrnmmle pioposed, by one sweepinvf act, to expel 
rrorn the land, and thus re-r difv m its nUe:;i ity the b(‘anty 
of the saiK’luary I fe nc'xt hainlled veay juthily the doc¬ 
trine of defensive* arms and of lesistaiiei* tof’hailes II,, 
observirup th it, instead o( anuisin!.' fmher tei die Kirk, 
tliat monan li had beem a nuisim; father to none but ins 
own bastards. He went at some' lentdh throiii;li tli“ life 
and convcn'salion of that joyons pnne'e, fow parts of 
wlueh, It must Ije owned, were qn.dified to .stand ihs 
lou-'h hanohn”' of so iinLOiiuly an orator, who conferred 
on imntlu* hard names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, Shnllum, 
Pekah, ami every oilier evil monarch recorded in the 
C'hronulcs, and concluded with a round application froin 
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the Scripture —" To|>1h i is onJai'K'd of old ; yea, for 
the KlNfi it is provided . he lialh inado it deep arid 
lari;e , the pile tluaiuf is hie .uiil much wood ; the 
hreatu of the i^uid, like a sinjin of brimstone, doth 
kindle it ” 

Kettledruinmle luid no snonrr I nded his ^ermon, and 
desci nrled from tlu^ huge ro<.k whali ha<l stavid. him for 
a pulpit, than his postw.i-* occupied by a [eisioi of a vi'ry 
fhlferent deseniJtiun. '1 lien v<'ii'nd (l.ibi k'I was arhanted 
u. yeais, somewhat corpulent, willi .i loiul voice, a ^ijiiaie 
late, and a set of stupid and nnanmiati'd feature^, in 
winch the body setaned more t<i pirdoiinnatc om r the 
spirit than was s«.i inly in a '.onnd diviiu* Hr \outh who 
succi'cthal linn in exlu:)!tint; this extiaoidinarv toiuoc.i- 
lion, l^phiaiin Macbiiai by name, was hartily twenty 
ycais t)Ifl , )in In-, tiun ft'atures alnsidy indiial^d that a 
constitution, naluially Inclic, was wt)in out liy vauls, by 
fasts, by tlie Jigom ol impie-onnu nt, and lht‘ laliiyiics 
inciflent to a lugilivt* lif(‘ Youm,^ as he w.is, he had l>een 
twice imprisoned for several mouths, and sultcnal many 
seventies, which gava' him great mlliience with those ol 
his own sect. He tlirewHn-k huUii over the multi- 

tilde and tivcr the sctmc ol battK and light of triumph 
arose in Ins gkince, his pale _\(t stiiking lealuies weu‘ 
coloured with a transient and hi I’tic blush cl jov He 
folded Ins hands, rai.td his hue to heavi n, and sienutl 
lost in mental ])ra>ei and thanksgiving tie lie addu'ssed 
the people. Whim he spoki , hL> hunt and brc>ken voice 
seemed at first inadequate to ixpie^s his Loncepiions 
But the deep silence of the assembly, the eager n» ss w'lth 
whihli the eai gathciod every word, as tlnr famished 
Israelites collected me heavi nlv manna, liad a corre¬ 
sponding effect Ujjon the pieaihci himself. His words 
became more distiucl, liis luannei more earnest and 
energetic ; it seemed as if icligious icitil was tnumphing 
over bodily weakness and mtiunity. Ills natural e lo¬ 
ans 
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qnonce was not altofjelhrr untaintrd with the coarseness 
of Ills st'ct ; and yet, by the influence of a good natural 
it was Ireed from the grosser and more ludicrous 
( rrors of his contemporaries; and tlie language of iScnp- 
nite, which, in their mouths, was sometimes degraded by 
imsapi^hcation, gave, in Maebnat's exhortation, a rich 
ainl solcinn effect, like that w'hich is produced by the 
beams of the sun sln'annng through the storied represen- 
t.ition of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of 
some ancient cathcxlral. 

llepainiod the desolation of the church, during the 
kite penoil of her distresses, m the most affecting colours, 
fie described her, like ilagar watching the waning life of 
her infant amid the foiinlamless desert ; like Judah under 
her palm tree, mourning for the devastation of her 
tcm])le : like Rachel, weeping for her childien and refusing 
comfort. Hut he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when 
addressing the men yet reeking from battle, lie called 
on them to remember the great things which God had 
done for them, and to persevere in the career which their 
victory had opened, 

“ Your garments are dyed—but not with the juice of 
the wine-press ; your swords arc filled with blood," he 
exclaimed—" but not with the blood of goats or lambs ; 
the dust of the (h’sert on which ye stand is made fat with 
gore—but not with the blood of bullocks, for the Lord 
hath a sacntice in Bozrali, and a great slaughter in the 
land of Iduiiie.a. h'husc* were not the finstlmgs of the 
flock, the small cattle of aimt-offerings, whose bodies lie 
like dung (^n tlu^ ploughed field of the husbandman : this 
Ls not the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet 
herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these bloody 
tnmks are the carcasses of those who held the bow and 
the lance, who w'cre cruel, and would show no mercy, 
wliose voice roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, 
e\ cry man in array as if to battle—they are the carcasses 
ao6 
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even of the mifjhty men uf v\.ir that came against JtiLcjh 
in the clay of his ilchveraiicc, ami the sinuko i', iliatof the 
devouriiiij tires that have consumed them. And those 
wild hills that surround you arc ntji ,i saiicUiary planked 
with cedar and plated with silver ; nor an* ye mmisteiin^^ 
priests at the altar, with cens»*is and wiLli lorenes , but ye 
liold in your hands the sword, and the bow, and ilie 
wciapons cjf death. And yet vtinly, 1 say unto \ou, that 
not when the ancient Temple was m Us hist u^luiyw.is 
tiiere olfered sacrifice more acceptable than that which 
>OLi have this day presented, givnif^ to the slaiuduer the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with the rcjcks foi your altars, 
aiul the sky for your vaulu*d sanctuary, and }oiir own 
good swords for the instruments of saenlicc. I .cave not, 
ihc^nTore, the plough in the liirrow^ tiiin not back from 
ihc path in which you have ciU(.rcd like the famous 
worthies of old, 'vhom (hod raiscilup lor the glorifying of 
Ins name and the deliverance of his afllictcd pcoj^lc- -lialt 
not in the race you are i nniiing, U st the latter end slioiild 
be worse than the beginning Wliccforc. s<‘t igi a stan¬ 
dard in the land ; blow a trunipiU upon tin* inountains ; 
ItU not the shepherd taiiy by his shiep-lold, oi the seeds¬ 
man continue m the plouglied held , but makt* the wateh 
strong, shaipcn the aiiows, burnish the shu Ids, uanu. ye 
the captains of thousands, and captains of luaulreds, of 
fifties, and of tens ; call the lootnien liki* tli(* ruTiing ot 
winds, and cause the horsemen to comeu]) hkt* tin* ^oiiiul 
of many waters ; for the pas >ages of tlu desloiytis aie 
stopped, their rods are burned, and the lace of then men 
of battle hath been luinod to Ihght. Heaven has been 
with you, and has hu>ken the bow of the miglily , then 
let every man's heart be as the lieart ot the valiant Mac¬ 
cabeus, every man’s hand as the hand ol the mighty 
Samson, every man’s sword as that of Gideon, whicli 
turned not back from the skiughtei , for the banner of 
Reformation is spread abroad on die mountains in its 
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fir'll loveliness, and the grates of hc-ll shall not jnixail 

.'ii’.xinst it. 

•fcm ■ 

“ WVll ih he thl^ d.iy tliat shall h.iiler his huusi^ for a 
helmet, .mrl s(‘l! his ‘garment for a swoid, ami east in his 
lot with the (.hiMren of tin* (a)v<aiant, t'veii to the Uil- 
lillini^ of the promise , and woe, woe onto him whti, for 
carnal ends and self-seek in:^, shall withhold hnnself tioni 
the threat w'ork, lor llu^ eui i diall nlmle with him- even 
tli(^ hitter emse oi Mero/, het'aiiM- he eanu* not to the 
help of the T>ord atsonsl th»* mii'hty. Up, then, aiul lx* 
doiii^ ! the blood of martyrs, let'kim,^ upon scaffolds, is 
cryimi' for \em^ran<(': the bones <>t saints, winch he 
whileniiny ni Liu hediways, me pl« admi; for K'tribution ; 
the groans of innocent eaplnes Inim dt^sokile isles of the 
si .1, ind from tlu; dungeons of tlu* tyrants’ hitdi p.laces, 
cr> for dehvtianee , ilie ])ia)eis of pcrseeuled Christians, 
sl.elteiine ihenis< Ives in dens and deserts from thes\vord 
of tlu Ji ])ejseentois, f.innslied with hunger, staivini^ with 
cokl, lai kni<^ file, food, sludter, and cloihint^, because 
they ->ir\e God rather llian man- .dl .ire with you, 
pleadinii, walchinij^, knockniL;, stornim^; the ^4.1 les of 
iu aven 111 your behalf lltviven list It shall fi^ht for you, 
as tlu' sLirs in their coiiises fought against Sisera "^I hen 
who^o will dt*serve iinmorhil fame in this world, and 
etc in.il happiiH'SS m tliat wliith is loionii', let them enter 
into (aod's service, anfl lake ailes at the hand of his ser¬ 
vant,- -a liles<iiiu^, namely, iijxm him and his household, 
and his childri'n, to the nuitli generation, even the 
blessing of the promise, for ever and ev'er ! Aiueii.” 

'file ekxpienee c)f the preacher was rewarded bp the 
dec p hum of stern ai^pnibation wlych resounded through 
the .irnied assembl.ige at the conclusion of an exhortation 
So \vell suited to th.it w'hfc'h they had done, anti that 
which remained for them to do. The wounded forgot 
ih' II jjain, the faint and hungiy their fatigues and jiriva- 
tions, as they listened to doctrines which elevated them 
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alike' above the wants .iiul cal unitirs of tlie world, and 
ideiititied then c'.nivj witli tli.it of iln' 1 )ejty Many 
crowded .ir<3und the preacher, .is he tie seen ded from the 
eminence on wineli h<‘ ^toud, in.l, cLispmj^ him with 
hands on which the fjore was not \et hardened, pJoi^ed 
their saereil vow th.it they would play the part of 
He .iveii's true soklicis. i'l\lriu-lid by his own entliU’ 
siasin, and hv tlie aniin.iti'd li isoiirwhah he li.ul everted 
in nis diseonise, llu* pie.uiu r eoiild only reply, in hrokm 

acients,—"(hjd ble'^s \oa, niy bnahn ii' U is uis 
cause. Island sLiongly u]! .ind play the nieji—thr woist 
th il can belall us is Init a brn f anil bloody pass.ii^e to 
h( i\eii 

llalfour, and the other leaders, b.id not lost the time 
which was euiido\«'d in tln.-e spintu.d e\eieases, Wati h- 
fires were li^liied, sentinels were posted, and arrant^e^ 
inentsw'eie in.irli* lorihe-’li tin- inny w ith sm h pruMsions 
as had been hastily i olleeted from the neaiast f.inn-huiises 
and villai;es.- 'i'he priMiit neci’s^ity tiuis provided for, 
thi'y tinned their thoii'dits to the future d'hey nad 
dispatUieil s to spteacl the iiew's of their \ietcay, 

and to obLvin, either by ibiei' or lavoiir, supplies ot wh.it 
they stood ino^t in need ot In this iliey li.id succeeded 
beyond their hopes, havini; .it mie \ill v;e seized a small 
mai^a/ane of proviMoiis, foi le.e, .ind ammunition, which 
had been provided ku tlni ro)al forces 'This success not 
only gavi' them lelicfat the linu', but sucli hopes for the 
future, that wliere.is formerly ''Oine of their number had 
beitun to slacken m their zeal, they now unanimously 
resolved to abide togcllicr m .inns, and cumniit them¬ 
selves and their c.iuse to the evimt of wsii. 

% 

And whatever may Oe thuiu^ht ol the extravagance or 
narrow-minded bigotry of many ol their tenets, it is im¬ 
possible to ileny the praise of devoted courage to a few 
hundred peasants, who, wnthout leaders, without money, 
without magazine?, without any fixed plan of action, and 
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almost without anus, borno out only by their innate zeai, 
and .1 doU’st ilion of oftlu';! rulers, ventured 

to declare open w.ir.'u^iin t an est.iblLslied (Government, 
sn]:)[)fj? U’( I hy a regular aiinyand the whole force of three 
knigdoms. 

(’IIAfL Win. 

K,7y (in (u\/ /nan ran do sonmvhat, 

Jfi NK'i IV. I\'^rt II. 

Is must now return to the tow'er of "I jlhetiidlem, 
which the inarch of tlu* Tafe-CiiKirds, on the 
morning of this ev( tufiil ilay, had left to bllonce 
anil anxli. ly. d h(' assiuam I's of I^oid Isvandalc had not 
sucief'did m cjuelhng the apj)i< liensions of Falith. She 
knew him giuK’KUis, and faitlifnl to his word ; bnl it 
seemed too plain lliat he suspe<'t^ d the object of her 
intercession to be a Micces-^fiil ri\al, and w.is it not 
expecting from him an effort above human nature, to 
sijpposi' tliat h(' w.is tc^ wsitch over Moiton’s safety, and 
jescue liim fioni all the dangers to which his state of im- 
piisoninent, .ind the* suspicions w'hich ho had inclined, 
must u])eatrdlyexpose him? She therefore resigned hcr- 
'^elf to the most heart-rending apprehensions, without 
admitting, and imleed alnio‘-t witiiout listening to, the 
multifancms grounds of conscdation which Jenny Denni- 
-lOn brought fcjrward, C3nr after another, like a skilful 
general who charges ' nth the several divisions of his 
troops in regular succi’ssion. 

First, Jenny was morally i)ositivo that young Miln vood 
V, oiild come to no harm—them, iFhe did, there was con- 
‘ ikition in the refieetion, that Lord Isvandalc was the 
1 oticr and more appropiiate match of the two—then, 
there was (-very chances of a b.ittle, m which the said Lord 
i-vaiidale might be killed, and there W'ad be nac inair 
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fash about that job—then, if the whigs gat tho better, 
Milnwood and Cuddie luiL^ht come to the Castle, and 
carry off the beloved of their hearts by the strong hanci. 

"For I forgot to till ye, madam," continued the 
damsel, putting heT handkerchief to her eyes, " that puir 
Cuddle’s in the hands of the Philistines as weel as young 
Milnwood, .and he wa'- brought here a prisoner this 
morning, .and I was fain to speak Tam Halhday lair, and 
fleecli him, to let me near th(‘ puir cre.ilurc ; but Cuddie 
wasn.a s.ae thankfu’ as he needcfl till hae been neither,” 
she added, and at th<* same lime changed her tone, ami 
briskly withdrew tlie handkerchief from lier face—" so I 
wiU ne’er waste my eeti wi' gieeting about the matter. 
There wad be aye enow o' young men left, if they were to 
hang the tae half o* them.*’ 

I'hc other inhabitants of the Castle were also in a state 
of clissatisfaciion and anAiety, Lady Margaret thought 
that C'olouel Grahamc, in commanding an execution at 
the door of her house, and refusing io grant a repne\e at 
her request, liad fallen short of the dt'eience due to her 
rank, and had even encroached on her seignorial lights. 

‘' d he Coionel,” she said, ‘' ought to have remembered, 
brother, that tlie barony of Tiilietudlein has the baronial 
privilege of pit and gallows ; and therefore, if the lad was 
to be execut(*d on my estate (which I I'onsider as an un¬ 
handsome thing, .seeing it is in th'- possession of female'^, 
to whom such tragedies cannot be acceptable), he ought, 
at common law, to have been delivered up to my b.uhe, 
j.nd justified at his sight." 

'* Martial law, sister," answered Major Bellenden, 
supersedes every oibcr. But I must own I think 
Colonel Grahame rather deficient in attention to you ; 
and I am not over and above pre eminently fkittercd by 
his granting to young Isvandale (I siipiiosc because he is 
a lord, and has interest with the privy-council) a retpiost 
wdiich he ri'fused to .so old a servant of the king as 1 am. 
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But so lonq^ as the jjoor youiu^ frllow s life is saved, I can 
coniluil iiivstjlf with the fai^-einl ol a dittv as old as inv- 
sell ’’ .\nd thereu'jllial, he liuniined a stanza :— 

“ ‘And wliat lliouqh v\iril<r will j)inLli stvtrc 

1 hiop'di lu(.ks nt grey .lud .i t lo ik tint's c^ld? 

VlI ki c]> uj) th\ Imld Lalu 1, 

1’tir ;i tup id! sack sluill IriJLi. the ctJd.* 

" I must lie > tail* quest lure to-tkiv, sistci. I W'lsli to 
hear the issue <>1 tins f-athetiiiq on Loiuloudnll, tlujuqli 
I e uiiiol eonet ive t heir ^tandiiiq a body of horse aiipoiiUed 
hke «nu pue'>ts this inoi nui''' - -Woo’s me ^ the tune has 

•Tt ^ 

lus u, that 1 would luuelikjtl ill IoIi.im sale in biqqiL w a's 
waitiiiq for the news tjf .l skumish to be fought within U n 
miles of me ’ But, as the old souq qoes - 

** * knt LiJIK' Will net llu' hu.’lit' I hi 

Anti ij , will hit d IIm -111 ii ;i -,1 l ow* 

\\ . I t \ ■ r w 1 ,111 11 1 Li k 1 \ 1, 1,1 < I' , 

Jhit tiiiK antj ^(.a. \.ou!d lAejllie- v ‘ ' 

“We are vm'11 pleased ytui will slay, brother," snid 
Lady XlatLsiu t “ 1 will t.ike my fjld ptuih;«’e to look 
a.i'T my lioust hold, whom this eollaliun has llirown into 
^onie disordi-r, althoiiqh it is uncivil to leave you alone.” 

"Oh, I lialc cortmiony as I hate a stumblmq hor^e,’* 
re])lied the Major *' Bt'sides, your person would be 
vmlIi me, and your mind with the oold meat and rever- 
sionaiy pasties —Where is Isdith ? " 

"Gone lo In r loom .t li tie evil-disposed, I am in- 
fonned, and laid down in lier bed lor a qliff,” said her 
grandmother : “as soon as she wakes she shall take*:>ome 
drops." 

"Pooh ! pooh * she's only sick of the soldiers," an¬ 
swered Major Btdienflcn "She’s not accustomed to see 
one a('f]ii.iintance letl out to be shot, and another marc! - 
mg oft to actual service, with sonic chance of not finding 
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his way bark af^ain Slic would soon usrd to it. if llie 
civil war wi’ti' lo hn^k out 

" (j(vl foibid. lirutluT ' " said Taidv M.irjcind. 

“Ay, ilravon foihul, ns you sa\ ' and in tbr moan- 
time, I’ll tako a hit at trn_k-tia(_k witli Hnmson 

“ lie has Tidilrn out, sir,” said “to try if he 

can henr any tidiness of tlie 

“D—-n the battle'” s,ud the Major, “it puts the 
*'iTiiilv as niiich out of onKrn-if tin le l^idinxM ]>•’« ii 

y 

null a thiDir in llif r outili v bt fou — and \rt then wa- 

Cj j 

uoli a plaoe as Kilsvtlv*, juhn 
“ Av, .ind as I ij )pi i nniir, your hononi,' ]< plu'd 
Gndyill, “ when* I was he hfiuoui my lat«‘ masui's tear- 
! ank man 

“And Alford, ]ohn,” pursut d ih' Majoi, “where T 
r ommanded the hen-iC , and Imieilot h\, win u 1 wa^ the 
Gnat Marcjiiis’s aide-dt camp , and Aiild h'aiii, and I'a'ii^ 
o' Dee " 

“And Phili]>hauq^h, youi honour,” said [ohn. 

“ Lhiipli ' ” te])li('d lla* Major, “the k s-, |olin, WO 
sav about that matter tin' b«*tlt'i 

J low ever," beine otki fan Iv emtiarked oTi the suh]f"ct of 
^Montrose's rampaupis, flu' Mnior aiul John (IikImI* 
c.iiried on tlie wai so stcnitly, as loi a cam idmabU* tin ^ 
lo keep at bay the forinid.ible eneiTiy c.ilk'd J aiity with 
W’hom retired votiTans, duiint; the qniet close of a bust¬ 
ling life, usually wa^<‘ an unccasinL;; la^stilitv 

Tt has In i-n fnsjiiently remaiki'd, that tlie tidinits of 
!nij)uitant events lly with a ci lerity almost beyond the 
power of cri'dibility, and tliat reports, cornmt in tlie {gene¬ 
ral point, though iiiaec'uate m details, preccdi' the ceilain 
intelliLjence, as if e.irned by the binls of tlieaii. Such 
rurnoiii s antii'ipate llu* leality, not unlike to the “ shadows 
of comini; events,” which occupy the imcU;ination of the 
Hij^hland seer. Ilanison, in his ride, encountered some 
siicli report concerning the event of the battle, and turned 
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his horse buck to Tillieiudlcm in great dismay. He 
made It his first business to seek out the Major, and 
interrupted him in the midst of a prolix account^of the 
sie^e and storm of Dundee, with the ejaculation, 
“Tfeaven send, Major, that we do not sec a siege of 
Tillictudlem before we are many days older! " 

“ I low is that, liarrison?—\shat the devil do you 
mean ? " exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief that 
Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed ; that the 
soldiers are all dispeiscd, and that the reliels are hasten¬ 
ing this way, thn atening death and devastation to a' that 
will not take the Covenant.” 

“ I will never believe that,” said the Major, starting on 
his feet—“ I will never believe that the Life-Guards would 
retreat before rebels ;—and yet why need T say that,” he 
continued, checking himself, "'when I have seen .such 
sights myself?—Send out Pike, and one or two of the 
servants, for intelligence, and let all the men in the 
Castle and in the village that can be trusted, take up 
arms. This old Tower may hold them in play a bit, if 
it were but vieiuallcd and garrisoned,—ahd it com¬ 
mands the pass between the high and low countries. 
It’s lucky I chanced to be here -Go, muster men, 
Harrison.'—You, Gudyill, look what provisions you have, 
or can get brought in, and be ready, if th(^ news be con¬ 
firmed, to knock down as many liullocks as you have 
salt for.—The well never goes dry.—'^Lhere arc some old- 
fashioned guns on the battlements ; if we had but ammu¬ 
nition, wc should do well enough.” 

“ Tlie soldiers left some cask^^ of ammunition at the 
Grange this morning, to bide their return,” said 
Harrison. 

“ Hasten, then,” .said the Major, " and bring it into 
the Castle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or gun, that is 
within our reach ; don't leave so much as a bodkin— 
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Lucky that I was hero !—1 \vill speak to my sistc 
instantly " 

lonely Marj^arct Bellcndoa was astounded at iiiUr.. 
genco bo unexpected and so alHrinint^. It had seemed tc 
her that the imposing force wbiiJi had that iricrnin|tj left 
her walls was sidliCK'nt to have routed all the disaffected 
in Scotland, if collected in a body ; and now her first 
rcfli’otKjn was upon tlic inadequacy of their owai meant 
of lesistanco to an army stron#^ cnoug^h to have defeated 
Clavrrhouse and such seleel troops. 

“Woe's me! woe’s me!" said she, “wh.it will all 
that Wi’ can do avail us, brother?—^wliat will reMsinnce 
do but bring sun* de.-^tnu tion on the hoiist*, and on ihf 
liairn luhtli I for, Ge)d knows, I tlimkna on my am auld 
hfe." 

“Come, sister," said the Major, “you must not * 
cast down ; the place is strong, I lie rebels igiioiant an^l 
ilt-provided ; my brother’s liouse shall not be made a den 
of thieves and rebels whih- old Mill", l^el]i nd('n is in it. 
My hand is weaki'r than it was, but T thank rriy old grey 
hairs that 1 have some knowledge of war yt't. Here 
comes Pike with intelligence— What news. Pike? 
Another Phihphaugli job, eh ?" 

“ Ay, ay," *"aid Ihke composedly ; “a total scattering. 
I thought this morning little gude would come of their 
newfangled gate of slmgmg their caiabines.” 

“Whom did you see?—Who gave you the news?" 
asked the Major. 

“ O, mair than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows tliat ari? 
a' Qg the spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. They'll 
win the race, I w?i^Taiit them, win the battle w'ha 
like." 

“Continue your preparations, Harrison,'’ said the 
alert veteran ; "get your ammunition m, and the cattle 
killed. Send down to the borough-town for what meal 
you can gather. , We must not lose an instant. Had 
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not Editli and you, sister, better return to Charnwood 
wc have the means of sending you there? ” 

No, brotlier,” s^iid Lady Margaret, looking very 
pale but sj)caking with the greatest composure ; “ since 
the aiild house is to be held out, I will take inycliancein 
It. I liave twice fled from it m my days, and I have ;ye 
found it (h'solate of its bravest and its bonniest when I 
returned , sae that I will e'en al>idc no^^^ and end my 
pilgrimage m it 

“ It m ly, on the whole, b*^* th<' safest course botli for 
Edith anfl you," said the Major, "for the wings will 
nse all the way between this and Glasgow, and make 
your lra\t‘lling there, or your dwelling at Charnwood, 
very iinsalc. ' 

" So be It, then," said Lady ^^^rgarct. "And, dear 
brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my deceased 
husband, 1 deliver to you, by thi-, symbol,"—(here she 
gave into his liand the venerable gold-headed staff of the 
decf*ased Karl of dVirwood)—" the keeping and govern¬ 
ment and scneschalship of rny Tower of Tillietudlcm, 
and the appurtenances thereof, witli full power to kill, 
slay, and damage those who shall assail the same, as 
fieely as 1 might do myself. And I trust you w'ill so 
defend it, as becomes a house in which his most sacred 

Majesty has not disdained "- 

Pshaw 1 sister," internipti'd the Maj'or, "we have 
no time to speak about the King and his breakfast just 
now." 

And, hastily leaving ti.e room, he hurried with all the 
alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to exaniiiy; the 
^tate of hjs garrison, and sujierinl^nd the measures which 
w ere nect'ssary for defending the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlcm, having very thick walls 
and very narrow windows—having also a very strong 
court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the only acces- 
fible side, and rising on the other frojpn the v«:ry verge of 
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A precipice*, was fully capnhl(* of (l(‘lence aj^ainst anythin*; 
fiut a tram of hoavy ariillery 

Famiae or oscalado was what the garrison had chiefly 
to fear. For .artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted 
with some antiquated wall-pieces, and small cannons, 
which bore the old-fashioned names of culverins, sakers, 
clcnii-sakers, falcons, and f.alconels. These the Major^ 
with the assistance of John Giidyill, caused to be scaled 
and loaded, and pointed them so as to coriiinantl the 
road over the brow of the opposite hill by which the 
rebels must advance, enuring, at the same time, two or 
three trees to be cut down, which would have impeded 
the effect of the artillery, when it should be necessary to 
use It. With the Hunks of these trees, and other mate¬ 
rials, he directed liarricades to be constructetl upon the 
winding avenue which rose to the Tower along th(' high¬ 
road, taking care that each should command the other. 
The large gate of the courtyard he barn* aded yet moie 
strongly, leaving only a wicket open for the convenience 
of passage. What lie hail most to apprehend, was the 
slenderness of his garrison ; for all the efforts of the 
steward were unable to get more than nine men under 
arms, himself and Gudyill included— so imieh more 
popular was the cause of the insurgents than that of the 
Government ; Major ricllend<ui, and his trusty servant 
Pike, made the garrison cle\en in number, of whom one- 
half were old men. The lound do/en might indeed have 
been made up, would Lady Margaret have fonsimted 
that Goose Chbbie should again take up arms, lint she 
recoiled from the proposal, wdien moved by Gudyill, 
with such abhorrent r collection of the lormer achieve¬ 
ments of that luckless cavalier, that she declared she 
would rather the Castle were lost than that he were to be 
enrolled in the defence of it. With eleven men, how 
ever, himself included, Major P>ellcnden determined to 
hold out the place-to the uttermosL 
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The arranpjemcnts for defence were not made without 
the de^^ree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women 
shrieked—cattle bellowed—dogs howled—men ran^toand 
fro, cursing and sw'caring without intermission—the 
lumbering of the old guns backwards and forwards shook 
the liatllements—the court resounded with the hasty 
gallop of messengers who went and returned upon errands 
of importance, and the din of warlike preparation was 
mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Suc’h a Babel of discord might have awakened the 
slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore, was not long 
ere il dispelled the alistractcd reveries of Edith Bellenden. 
She sent out Jenny to bring her the cause of the tumult 
whicli shook the castle to its very basis ; but Jenny, once 
engafMui in the bustling tide, found so much to ask and 
to h('ar, that she forgot the state of anxious uncertainty 
in winch she had left her young mistress. Having no 
pigeon to dismiss in pursuit of information when her 
raven nu'ssenger had failed to return with it, Edith was 
corniM‘lIcd to venture in quest of it out of the ark of her 
own chamber into the deluge of confusion which over¬ 
flowed the rest of the castle. Six voices speaking at 
once, informed her, in reply to her first inquiry, that 
Claver'se and all his men were killed, and that ten 
thousand whigs were marching to besiege the castle, 
headed by John Balfour of Burley, young Milnwood, and 
Cuddle Ileadrigg. 'I’his strange association of persons 
seemed to infer the falsehood of tine whole story, and yet 
the general bustle in the Castle intimated that danger 
was certainly apprehended. 

** Where is Lady Margaret?" was Edith’s second 

question. 

In her oratory,” was the reply,-—a cell adjoining to 
the chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend 
the greater part of the days destined by the rules of the 
Episcopal Church to devotional observances, as also the 
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anniversanos of those on which she had lost her husband 
;;nd her children, and, finally, those hours, in which a 
deeper and more solemn address to Heaven was called 
for, by national or domestic calamity. 

“ Where, then,” said ICdith, much alarmed, *'is Major 
Bcllcndcn ? " 

“On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing 
the cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, she made her w^ay, im¬ 
peded by a thousand obstacles, and found th(* old gentle¬ 
man m the midst of his n.itural military element, com¬ 
manding, rr,Duking, encouraging, instructing, and exer¬ 
cising all the numerous duties of a good governor. 

“ In the name of God, what is the matter, unele? ” ex¬ 
claimed lulith. 

“ The matter, my love ? ” answered the Major coolly, 
as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined the position 
of a gun—“The matter.^ Why—raise her breech a 
ihouglit more, John Giulyill -The matter? Why, 
Claver'se is routed, my dear, and the whigs are coming 
down upon us m ft)rce, that’s all tlu* matter.” 

“ Gracious powers ! " said Ediili, whose eye at that in¬ 
stant caught a glance of the ro.id which ran up the river ; 
“ and yonder they come ! ” 

“Yonder!—where?" said the vcltTan ; and, his eyes 
taking the same direction, he beheld a large body of 
horsemen coming down tht‘ p.ath. “ Stand to your guns, 
my lads I ” was the first exclamation ; “ we'll make them 
pay toll as they pass the lieugh.—But stay, slay,—these 
are %^rtainly the Life-Guards.” 

“Oh no, uncle, im,” replied Edith; “see how dis¬ 
orderly they ride, and how ill they keep their ranks I 
These cannot be the fine soldicis who left us this 
morning." 

“Ah I my dear girl,” answered the Major, “ you do 
not know tb« difference between men bfifore a battle and 
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after a defeat ; but the Life-Guards it is, for I see the 
red and blue, and llu‘ King's colours. I am glad they 
have brought iheni off, however.” 

Ills opinion was cnulirmed as the troopers approached 
nearer, and finally h died on the ro.nlln'ncath the Tower ; 
wdnle their coininanfling ofiicer, leaving them to breathe 
and refresli their hor-.es, hastily rode* up the hill. 

** It IS Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Major ; " I 
am glad he has escaped , but lu' has lost his famous 
black horse. Let Larly Marg.in^t know, Jolui (ludvill ; 
order some refreshments , get oats for the soldiers’ 
horses ; -and let us to the h dl, h'dith, to meet him. I 
siiiiiuse we shall hear but indifleient news." 


CTLW XIX. 

With carilcsi, tire, tiiind unmoved^ 

Oil ifidr he HOI ih thi piaiii^ 

Iliii lit thran^ of Jui I Lst strife, 

U’/u It ‘iviniit'K uyr the sawe. 

HaRDY'INUTB. 

OLONEL GRAHAME of C'laverlioiise met the 
laniily assembled, in the hall of the Tower, with 
tlie same serenity and the same courtesy wdiich 
had graced his manners in the inoining. He had even 
had the composure to rectify m part tlie deiangement of 
his dii'ss, to wash the signs of battle from his face and 
h.iiids, and did not appeal more disordered m his exterior 
than if returned from a morning ride. , 

“I am gruwed, Colonel Graluvne," said the reverend 
old lady, the tears trickling do\vn her face, “deeply 
gricvi'd 

“ '\nd T am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret," replied 
ClavLiliuiise, “that this nustoitunc may render your 
I 'lnaiiiiiig at 'J'>h'etudlem dangerous for you, especially 
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oonsidcrinij your recent hospitality to the King's troops, 
and your well-known loyalty. And I came here chiefly 
to recpiest Miss Bellendeii and you to accept my escort 
(if you Will not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, 
fi oni whence I will see you safely sent either to Edinburgh 
or to Dumbarton Cattle, as you shall think best." 

I am much obliged to you, Golonel tirahame," re- 
; !ied I^dy Margaret; “but my brother, Major Heb 
! nden, has taken on him the responsil>ility of holding 
I-.It this house against the rebels ; and, please God, they 
sliall never drive Margaret Bellenden from her ain 
ncarth-stanc while thcie's a brave man that says he can 
(iefend It." 

“And will Major Bellenden undertake this?" said 
tJlaverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing from his dark 
eye as he turned it on the veteran. “Vet why siiould 1 
(luestioii It i It is of .1 piece wnlh the rest of his life.—But 
iiave you the means, Ma)or?” 

“All, but men and provisions, with which \vc are I'l 
sn])phed," answered the Major 

“ As for yien," saul (daverlmuse, “ I will lea\(* you n 
iiozcn or twenty fellows who will make good a breach 
against the devil. It will be of ilii' iitmo-it seivice, if you 
can defend the i:)lace but a week, and by that time you 
must surely be ndieved." 

“ 1 will make it good for that space, Colonel," replied 
the Major, “with twenty-five good men and store of 
ammunition, if we sliould gnaw the soles of oiir shoes for 
hunger ; but I trust we shall get m provisions from the 
eon Ary." 

“ And, Colonel Giahame, if I miglit presume a request,' 
said Lady Margaret, “ I would entre.it th.it iSergeant 
kVancis Stewart might conun.ind tlie auxili.iries whom 
you arc so good as to add to the garrison of our people, 
It may serve to legitimate his jiromotion, and 1 have a 
prejudice m favour of his noble birth.” 
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**Tlie sergeant's wars are ended, madam/' said 
Giabame, in an unaltered tone, " and he now needs no 
promotion that an earthly master can give." 

“ Pardon me," said Major Bellenden, taking Clavcr- 
house by the arm, and turning him away from the ladies, 
" hut I am anxious for iny fnends. 1 fear you have otlier 
and more important loss, I observe another officer 
carries your nephew’s standard," 

"You are right, Major Bellenden," answered Claver- 
house, firmly ; ‘' my nephew is no more—he lias died in 
his duty, as became him." 

" Great God !” exclaimed the Major, "how unhappy I 
—the handsome, gallant, high-spirited youth !’’ 

"lie was indeed all you s.iy," answered Claverhoitse ; 
'•poor Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of 
my eye, and my destined heir ; but he died in his duty, 
and I—I—Major Bellenden "—(he wrung the Major’s 
hand hard as he spoke)—" I live to avenge him." 

" Colonel Grahame/’ said the affectionate veteran, his 
eyes filling with tears, " I am glad to see you bear this 
misfortune with such fortiturle." 

"T am not a selfish man," replied Clavcrhouse, 
" though the world will tell you otherwise : I am not 
selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or sorrows. 
I have not been severe lor myself, or grasping for myself, 
or ambitious for myself. The service of my master and 
the good of the country are what I have tried to aim 
at. I may, perhaps, have driven severity into cruelty, 
but I acted for the best; and now I will not yield to my 
own feelings a deeper sympathy than I have given to those 
of others." r 

" I am astonished at your fortitude under all the 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair," pursued the 
Major. 

"Yes," replied Clavcrhouse;—** my enemies in the 
couflcll will lay this misfortune to my charge—I despise 
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their accusations. They will calumniate me to my 
sovereign —I can repel iheir charge The public enemy 
will ex ill in my flight—I shall find a time to show them 
that they exult loo early. This youth that hiis fiillcn 
stood betwixt a grasping kinsman and my inheritance, for 
you know that my iiiarnagc-tied is baircn , yet peace be 
with him ! the country can better spare, him than your 
friend Lord Kvatulale, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, also fallen.” 

“What a fatal day !” ejaculated the Major. “ I he^ird 
a report of this, but it was again contrnchctcfl ; it was 
added, that tlie poor young nobleman's impetuosity had 
occasu)ned the loss of this unhajipy field.” 

“Not so, Major," said Clrahame ; “let the living 
officer.s bear the blame, if there be any ; and let the 
laurels flourish untarni-hcd on the grave of the fallen. I 
do not, liowever, speak of Lord Kvandalc’s death as 
certain ; but killed, or prisoner, I fear he must be. Yet 
he was extricated from the tumult the last time we spoke 
together. We were then on the point of leaving the field 
with a rear-guard of scarce twenty men ; the rest of the 
regiment wore almost dispersed.” 

“They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, 
looking from the window on the dragoons, who were 
feeding their horses and refreshing themselves beside the 
brook. 

“Yes,” answered Claverhouse, “ my blackguards bad 
little temptation either to desert, or to straggle farther 
than they were driven by their first panic. I'here is small 
friendship and scant courtesy between them and the boors 
of this country ; every tillage they pass is likely to rise on 
them, and so the scoundrels arc driven back to their 
colours by a wholesome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay¬ 
forks, and broomsticks.—But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding witli 
you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being able to make 
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n lon<^' stAnd al Cil.isgow, even when I have joined my 
l^ord koss ; for this transient and aoculontul success ijf 
the fanatics will raise the devil through all tlie western 
counties. ” 

They then discussed Major Bellendcn’s means of 
defence, and settled a plan of coi respondence, in case a 
general insurrection took place, as was to be c\peeled. 
Claverhouse renewed his offer to escoit the ladies to a 
place of safety ; but, all things considered, Major llcl- 
lenden thought they w'ould be in equal safety at T'lllie- 
tudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret 
and Miss Bellend(‘n, a^suiing them, that, though lie was 
reluctantly obligrd to leave tliern fur the present in dan¬ 
gerous circumstances, yet his eailiesl means should be 
turned to the redemption of his character :is a good 
knight and true, and that they might speedily rely on 
hearing from or seeing him. 

Full of doubt and .qipn'hcnsion, I^^ady Margaiet was 
little able to reply to .i speech so much in unison with her 
usual expressions and leelings, but contented herself with 
bidding Claverhouse farewell, and tlianking him lor the 
succours which ho had promised to leave them. ICdith 
longed to inquire the fate of Henry Morton, but could 
find no pretext for doing so, and could only liopc that it 
had made a subject of some part of the long private 
communication winch her uncle had held with Claver¬ 
house. On this subject, however, she was disappointed; 
for the old cavalier w^as sc deeply immersed in the duties 
of his own office, that he had scarce said a single /,vord 
to Claverhouse, excepting upon, military matters, and 
most probably would have been equally forgetful, had the 
fate of his own son, instead of his friend's, lain in the 
balance. 

Claverhouse now descended tlie bank on which the 
Castle IS founded, in order to put his troops again in 
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motion, and Major Bcllenden ac'coni]'‘anicd him to re¬ 
ceive tho (h'tachnient wlio wt'rc to bo loft m the Tower. 

*' I "hall leaveInglis witli you,” s.iid Clavcrhouhe, '' for, 
cib I am situated, I cannot spare an ofheor of rank ; it is 
all we can do, by our joint efiorts, to keep the men to- 
gi'ther. But should any of our nussing officers make 
tucir api^carancc, I authonsc' you to detain tliein ; for 
niy fellows can with difficulty be subjected to any other 
.T uthority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he packed out sixteen 
men by name, and committed them to tlie conirnand of 
Corporal Inglis, whom he promoted to the rank of ser¬ 
geant on the spot. 

"'And hark ye, gentlemen,” was his concluding har¬ 
angue,—** I leave you to defend the house of a l.idy, 
and under the comm.ind of her brothci, IMajijr Rellcnden. 
a faithful servant to the king You are to behave bravely, 
soberly, regularly, and obediently, and t*arh of you shall 
be handsomely rewarded on my return to relieve the 
garrison. Incase of mutiny, cownrdice, neglect of duty, 
or the slightest excess in thekimily, the provost-marshal 
and cord—you know I keep my word for good and evil.” 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, and 
shook hands cordially with Major Bellondcn. 

"Adieu,” he said, "my stout-hearted old friend I 
Good luck be with you, and better lime^ to us both !” 

The horsemen whom he commanded had been once 
more reduced to tolerable order by the e.xertions of 
Major Allan ; and, though shorn of their splendour, and 
with their gilding all besmirched, made a much more 
regular and military appearance on leaving, for the 
second time, the Tower of Tillietudlem, than when they 
returned to it after their rout. 

Major Bellondcn, now left to his own resources, sent 
out several videltcs, both to obtain supplies of provisions, 
:’.nd especially of mcri.1, and to get knowledge of the 
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motions of the enemy. All the news he could collect on 
the second subject tended to prove that the insurgents 
meant to remain on the field of battle for that night. But 
they, also, had abroad their detachments and advanced 
guards, to collect supplies ; and great was the doubt and 
distress of those who received contiary orders, in the 
name of the King and in that of the Kirk,—the one 
commanding them to send provisions to victual the 
Castle of TillicludJeai, and the otlier enjoining them to 
forward supplies to the camp of the godly professors of 
true religion, now in arms for the cause of covenanted 
reformation, presently pitched at Drumclog, nigh to 
I-.oudoii Ilill, Each siirninons closed with a dcniincia- 
lion of fire and sword if it was neglected : for neither 
parly could confide so far in the loyalty or zeal of thos*' 
whom they addressed, as to hope they would part with 
their projicrly upon other terms. ISo that the poor 
people knew not uliat hand to turn themselves to ; and 
to say truth, there were some who turned themselves to 
more than one. 

“ Thir kittle limes will drive the wisest o* us daft," 
said Niel Blanc, the prudent host of the Howff; but 
I’se aye keep a calm sougli.—-Jenny, what meal is in the 
girnel?" 

" Four bows o’ aitmcal, twa bows o' bear, and twa 
bows o’pease," was Jenny's reply. 

'* Aweel, hinny," continued Niel Blane, sighing deeply, 
'“let Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp 
at Drumclog—he's a whig, and was the auld gude wife’s 
pleughnian—the raashlun. bannocks will suit their mjjir- 
land stamachs week He maun say it's the last unce o* 
meal in the house, or, if he scruples to tell a lie (as it's no 
likely he will when it’s for the gude o' the house), he 
may wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, 
drives up the aitmcal to Tillieludlem, wi’ my dutifu* 
service to my Leddy and the Major, and I haena as 
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mudde left as will male my parritch ; and if Duncan- 
manage right, I'll gie him a tass o' whisky shall mak the 
blue ^ow come out at his mouth." 

‘‘And what are we to eat ourselves, then, father," 
asked Jenny, “when we hae sent awa the haill meal in. 
the ark and the girnol?" 

“ Wc maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink," said 
Niel, in a tone of resignation ; “it’s no that ill food, 
though far frae being sac liearty or kindly to a Scotch¬ 
man’s stamach as the curncy aitmeal is ; the Englishcrs 
live amaist upon’t; but, to be sure, the pock-puddmgs 
ken nae better.” 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like 
Niel Blane, to make fair weather witli both parties, those 
who had more public (or party) spirit began to take 
arms on all sides. The royalists in the country were 
not numerous, but were respectable from their fortune 
and influence, being chiefly landed proprietors of ancient 
descent, who, with their brothers, cousins, and depend¬ 
ants to the ninth generation, as well as their domestic 
servants, formed a sort of militia, capable of defending 
tlieir own peel-houses against detached bodies of the 
insurgents, of resisting their demand of supplies, and 
intercepting those which were sent to the Presbyterian 
camp by others. The news that the Tower if Tillietudlem 
was to be defended against the insurgents, afibrded great 
courage and support to these feudal volunteers, who con¬ 
sidered it as a stronghold to which they might retreat in 
case it should become impossible for them to maintain 
th'* desultory war they were now* about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the farm¬ 
houses, the properties of small heritors, sent fortk. 
numerous recruits to the Presbyterian interest. These 
men had been the principal .sufferers during the oppres¬ 
sion of the time. Their minds were fretted, soured, and 
diiven to desperation, by the various exactions aud. 
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cruelties to which they had been subjected ; and, 
although by no means united among themselves, either 
concerning the imrpose of this formidable insurrccjtion, 
or the moans by winch that purpose was to be obtained, 
most of them considered it as a door opened by Provi¬ 
dence to obtain the liberty of consciericc of which they 
had been long deprived, and to shake themselves free of 
a tyranny, directed both against body and soul. Numbers 
of these men, th<Mcfore, took up arms , and in the 
phrase of lln’n' time and party, jirepared to tad m tbeir 
lot With the victors of Loudon Hill. 


CHAP. XX 

Ananias.— f do not like iJn irian .* He is a heatht'n^ 

And the hifii^ua^c oj Loj/iin/i truly. 

'I'kou j a I ion.— You must ti.vait h/.\ the cofif/Pt<^ 

0/ the^ood spirit. 1 'ou did ill to upbt md him. 

'1 HK Alciii ^mst. 

Is return to Henry Morton, whom wc left on the 
held of battle lie was eating, by oric of tlie 
watch-fire.s, his poition of the provisions which 
had bei‘n distiibutcd to the army, and musing deeply on 
the patli which he was next to pursue, when Burley 
suddenly came up to him, accompanied by the young 
minister whose exhortation after the victory had pro- 
duccxl such a powciful eflcct. 

"Henry Morton," sa’u Balfour, abruptly, ‘'the 
council of the army of the Covenant, confiding that the 
son of bilaj i\lorton can never prove a lukewarm Laodi¬ 
cean, or an indilferent Gallic, in this great day, have 
nominated you to be a captain of their host, with the 
right of a vote in their council, and all authority fitting 
for an officer who is to command Christian men.” 

"Mr. Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesitation, 
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*• I feel this mark of confiderice, and it is not surpri‘^in^r 
that a natural sense of the injuries of my country, not tc 
inention those I have subtairied in my own person, 
should make me sufficiently willing to draw my sword 
for Lberty and freedom of eonscunice. But 1 will own 
to you, that I must be better satisfied concerning the 
principles on which you bottom your cause, cie 1 can 
agree to take a command amongst you." 

"And c;in you doubt of ouv principles," answered 
Burley, " since we have stated them to be the reforma- 
lion both of church and slate, the icbuilding of the 
decayed sanctuary, the gathenng of the ihspersed saints, 
and the destruction of the man of sin ? ” 

“ I will own frankly, Mr. Balfour," replied Morton, 
‘‘much of this sort of language, whicli, T ubscivc, is so 
pow'erful with others, is entirely lost on me. It is pioper 
you should be av\are of this bcfuie w^c curnniune further 
together," (The young clerg)maii here guianed deeply ) 
" I distress you, .sir," said Morton, "but perhaps it is 
because you will not hear me out I revere the Scrip¬ 
tures as deeply as you or any Cdin lian can do. 1 look 
into them vnth luiiuble hope of cxti.ieting a rule of con¬ 
duct and a law of salvation. But 1 evpccl to find this by 
an examination of their general tenor, and of the spirit 
which they uniformly breathe, and not by wresting pai- 
ticular passages from their cont(‘\t, or by the application 
of Scriptural phrases to circuinslances and events with 
which they have ofu^n very slender relation." 

The young divmc seemed shocked and thunderstruck 
with this decl.iration, and was about to rcinonstiale, 
"aiush, Kphiaim 1" said Bui Icy ; "remember he is 
but as a babe in swaddling clothes.—lasteii to me^ 
Morton. I will speak to thee m the woildly language 
of that carnal reason, wdiich is, for the picsent, thv blind 
and imperfect guide. What is the object for which thou 
axt content to draw thy sword ? Is it not that the church 
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and state should lie reformed by the free voice of a free 
parliament, with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the 
executive government from spilling the blood, torturing 
and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, and 
trampling upon the consciences of men, at their own 
wicked jileasiire ? 

'* Most certainly,'* said Morton ; “ such I esteem 
legitimate causes of warfare, and for such I will fight 
while I can wield a sword.” 

" Nay, but,” said Macbriar, *‘ye handle this matter 
loo tenderly ; nor wall my conscience permit me to fard 
or daub over the Ccauses of divine wrath ”- 

“ Peace, li^phraim Macbriar I ’’ again interrupted Hurley. 

“I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it not 
the cause of my Master who hath sent me ? Is it not a 
profane and Erastian destroying of his authority, usurpa¬ 
tion of his power, denial of his name, to place either 
King or Parliament m his place as the master and 
governor of his household, the adiiUerous husband of his 
spouse ? *’ 

** You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him aside, 
**biit not w'isely. Your own ears have heaiyl this night 
in council how this scattered remnant are broken and 
divided, and w’oiild ye now make a veil of separation 
between them?—would ye build a wall with unslaked 
mortar ?—if a fox go up, it will breach it.” 

*' I know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, " that 
thou art faifhful, honest, and zealous, even unto slaying ; 
but, believe me, this worhlly craft, this temporising with 
sin and with infirmity, is in itself a falling away ; and, 1 
fear me, Hc.avcn will not honour us to do much more for 
his glory, when w^e seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly 
arm. The sanctified end must be wrought by sanctified 
means.*' 

" I tell thee,” answered Balfour, thy zeal is too rigid 
in this matter; we cannot yet do without the help of the 
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Laodiceans and the Erastianb ; we must endure for a 
space the indulj^ed in the midst of the council—the sons 
of -2erdiah are yet too stron^j for us.” 

“ I tell thee I like it not,” said Macbriar. “ God can 
work deliverance by a few as well as by a multitude. The 
host of the faithful that was broken upon Peiuland Hills, 
paid but the fitting penalty of acknowledging the carnal 
interest of that tyrant and oppressor, Charles Stuart.” 

“Well, then,” said Pialfour, “ thou knowest the heal¬ 
ing resolution that the council have adopted—to make a 
comprehending declaiatioii, that may suit the tender 
consciences of all who groan under the yoke of our 
present oppressors. Return to the council if thou wilt, 
and gel them to recall it, and send foith one upon 
narrower grounds. But abide not here to hinder my 
gaining over this youth, whom my soul travails for ; his 
name alone will call forth hundreds to our banners.” 

“ Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbnar ; “hut'lwill 
not assist to mislead the youtli, nor bung him into 
jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds as will uisuro 
his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient 
preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with detailing at 
length the arguments by which he urged Motion to join 
the insurgents, we shall take this opportunity to give a 
brief sketch of the person by whom tliey were used, and 
the motives which he had for interesting himself so deeply 
In the conversion of young Morton to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley (for he is desig¬ 
nated both ways in tne histories and proclamations of 
that melancholy period), was a gentleman of some for¬ 
tune, and of good family, in the county of h'lfe, and had 
been a soldier from his youth upwards. In the younger 
part of his life he had been wild and licentious, but had 
early laid aside open profligacy, and embraced tlie 
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strictest tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of 
excess and intemperance were more easily rooted out of 
his dark, saturnine, and enterprisinfy spirit, thad the 
vices of revenue and ambition, which continued, notwith¬ 
standing^ his reli/:^ious professions, to exercise no small 
sway over his mind. Daring^ in design, precipitate and 
violent in execution, and going to the very extremity of 
the most rigid recusancy, it was his ambition to place 
himself «at the head of the Presbyterian interest. 

To attain this eminence among the whigs, he had been 
active in attending their conventicles, and more than 
once had commanded them v\hen they appeared in arms, 
and beaten oft* the forces sent to disperse them. At 
length, the gratification of his own fierce enthusiasm, 
joined, as some say, with motives of private revenge, 
placed him at the head of that parly who assassinated the 
Primate of Scotland, as the author of the sufferings of the 
Presbyterians, Tlie violent measures adopted by Govern¬ 
ment to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators only, 
but on the whole professors of the religion to which they 
belonged, together with long previous sufferings, without 
any prospect of deliverance, except by force of arms, 
occasioned the insurrection, which, as we have already 
seen, commenced by the defeat of Claverhouse in the 
bloody skirmish of Loudon Hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in the 
victory, was far from finding himself at the summit W'liich 
his ambition aimed at. This was partly owing to the 
various opinions entertained among the insurgents con¬ 
cerning the murder of Archbishop Sharpe. I'he fiiore 
violent among them did, indeed, approve of this act as a 
deed of justice, executed upon a persecutor of God^s 
clmrch through the immediate inspiration of the Deity ; 
but the greater part of the Presbyterians disowned the 
deed as a crime highly culpable, though they admitted 
mat the Archbishop’s punishment had by no means ex- 
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ceeded his deserts. The insurgents differed in another 
main point, which has been alnsidy touched upon. The 
more warm and extravagant l.in.itics condemned, as 
guilty of a pusillaninious abandonnieni of the nghts of 
the church, those preachers and congregations who were 
contented, in any manner, to exercise their religion 
through the permission of the ruling Government. This, 
they said, was absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the 
church of (}od to the regulations of an earthly Govern¬ 
ment, and therefore but t)ne dci;ice better tlian prelacy 
or popery.—Again, the more moderate party were con¬ 
tent to allow the king's titU^ to the throne, and in sccialar 
affairs to acknowledge his authority, so long as it was 
exercised with due regard to the liberties of the subject, 
and m conformity to tlie law's of the realm. But the tenets 
of the wilder sect (called from their leader, Richard 
Cameron, by the name of Caiiieromans) w'ent the length 
of disowning the reigning monarch, and every one of his 
successors who should not acknowknlge the Solemn 
League and Covenant The seeds of disunion were, 
therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated party ; and Balfour, 
however enthusiastic, and however much att.iehed to the 
most violent of those tenets which we have noticed, saw 
nothing but ruin to tlie general cause, if they were in¬ 
sisted on during this crisis, when unity was of so much 
consequence. Hence he disapproved, as we have seen, 
of the honest, downright, and ardent /.eal of Maebnav, 
and was extremely desirous to receive the assistance of 
the moderate party of Prcsbytci lans in the immediate 
overthrow of the Government, with the hope of being 
hereafter able to dict^.te to them what should be substi¬ 
tuted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to secure 
the accession of Henry Morton to the cause of the in¬ 
surgents. The nieaiiory of his father was generally 
esteemed among the Presbyterians ; and as tew prisons 
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of any decent quality had joined the insurgents, this 
young man’s family and prospects were such as almost 
insured his being chosen a leader. Through Morton’s 
means, as being the son of his ancient comrade, Hurley 
conceived he might exercise some influence over the more 
liberal part of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, irgra- 
liate himself so far with them, as to be chosen commander- 
in-chief, which was the mark at which his ambition aimed. 
He had, therefore, without waiting till any other person 
look up the subject, exalted to the council the talents and 
disposition of Morton, and easily obtained his elevation 
to the painful rank of a leader in this disunited and un¬ 
disciplined army. 

The arguments by which Halfour pressed Morton to 
accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon as he had 
gotten rid of his less waiy and uncompromising com- 
i>anion, Macbriar, were sufficiently artful and urgent, 
lie did not affect either to deny or to disguise that the 
sentiments \\hich he himself entertained concerning 
church government, went as far as those of the preacher 
who had just left them ; but he argued, that when the 
affairs of the nation were at such a despepate crisis, 
minute difference of opinion should not prevent those who, 
in general, wished well to their oppressed country, from 
drawing iheir swords in its behalf. Many of the subjects 
of division—as, for example, that concerning the Indul¬ 
gence itself—arose, he observed, out of circumstances 
which would cease to c.vist, provided their attempt to 
free the country should IjC successful, seeing that the 
Presbytery, being in that case triumphant, would need 
to make no such compromise with the Government; and, 
consequently with the abolition ol the Indulgence, nP 
discussion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted much and strongly upon the necessity of taking 
advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the certainty of 
their being joined by the force of the whole western shires^ 
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and upon the gross guilt which those would incur, who, 
seeing the distress of the couiury, and the increasing 
tyranny with w'hich it was governed, should, from fear 
or indifference, withhold their active aid from the good 
cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to 
join in any insurrection which might appear to have a 
feasible prospect of freedom to the country. He doubted, 
indeed, greatly, whctlier the present attempt was likely 
to be supported by the strength sufticient to ensure 
success, or by the wisdom and liberality of spirit neces¬ 
sary to make a good use of the advantages that might be 
gained. Upon the whole, however, considering the 
wrongs he had personally endured, and those which he 
had seen daily mflieted on his fellow subjects—meditating 
also upon the precarious and dangerous situation in 
which he already stood with relation to the Govern¬ 
ment, he conceived himself, in every point of view, 
called upon to join the body of Presbyterians already in 
arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his accpii L*sceuce in 
the vote which had named him a leader among the insur¬ 
gents, and a member of their council of war, it was not 
without a qualific,itioii. 

I am willing,” he said, “ to contribute every thing 
within my limited power to effect the emancipation of niy 
country. But do not mistake me. I disapprove, m the 
utmost degree, of the action in which this rising seems 
to have originated ; and no arguments should induce me 
to join it, if it is to be carried on by such measures as that 
with which it has commenced.” 

Burley's blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and 
dark glow to his swarthy brow. 

‘‘You mean,” he said, in a voice which he designed 
should not betray any emotion—“ You mean the death of 
]ames Sharpe?” 
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** Frankly/’ answered Morton, “ such is my mean in 

“You imagine, then,” said Hurley, “that the Almighty, 
in times of difficulty, does not raise up instruments to 
fleliver his churcli from her oppressors? You are of 
opinion that the justice of an execution consists, not in 
the extent of the sufferer's crime, or in his having meritcfl 
punishment, or in the wholesome and salutary effect 
which that example is likely to produce upon other evil¬ 
doers, but hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, 
the height of the bench, and the voice of the doomstcr ? 
Is not just punishmtmt justly inflicted, whether on the 
scaffold or the moor? And where constituted judges, 
from cowardice, or from having cast in their lot with 
transgressors, suffer them not only to pass at liberty 
through the land, but to sit in the high places, and dye 
their garments m the blood of the saints,—is it not well 
done m any brave spirits who shall draw their private 
swords m the public cause ?” 

“ I have no wish to judge this individual action," re¬ 
plied Morton, “further than is necessary to make you 
fully aware of my principles. I therefore icppat, that the 
case you have supposed does not satisfy my judgment. 
That the Almighty, in his mysteTious providence, may bring 
a bloody man to an end deservedly bloody, does not vindi¬ 
cate those who, without authority of any kind, take 
upon themselves to be the instruments of execution, and 
I)iesume to call them the executors of divine vengeance." 

' ‘ And were wc not sOi’ " said Burley, in a tone of fierce 
enthusiasm. “ Were not we—^was not every one who 
owned the interests of the Covenanted Church of ocot- 
land, bound by that Covenant tc? cut off the Judas who 
had sold the cause of God for fifty thousand merks a- 
year ? Had wc met him by the way as he came down 
from T-ondon, and there smitten him with the edge of the 
sword, we had done but the duty of men faithful to our 
cause^ and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not 
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the execution itJself a prtiof of our warrant ? Did not the 
Lord deliver him into our hands when we looked out but 
for one of his inferior tools of persecution ? Did we not 
pray to be resolved how we should act, and was it not 
borne in on our hearts as if it had been written on them 
with the point of a ^haniond, ' Ye shall surely take him 
and slay him ?’—Was not the trai^cdy full lialf-an-hour in 
acting cre the saciifice was eoinplelcd, and that in an 
open heath, and within the patrols of their garrisons— 
and yet who interrupted the great work?—What dog so 
much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, the slay¬ 
ing, and the dispersing? Then, who will say—wlio dare 
say—that a mightier arm than ou^s was not herein re¬ 
vealed ? " 

** You deceive yourself, Mr. Balfour," said Morton ; 
“such circumstances oi facility of execution and escape 
have oilen attended the coiuniission of the most enormous 
crimes.—But it is not mine to judge you. I have not for¬ 
gotten that the way was opened to the former liberation 
of Scotland by an act of violenci which no man can 
justify—the slaughter of Caimmmg by the hand of Robert 
Bmce ; and, therefore, condemning this action, as I do 
and must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you may 
have motives vindicating it in your own eyes, though 
not in mine, or m those of sober reason. I only now 
mention it, because I desire you to understand that 1 
join a cause supported by men engaged in open war, 
which it is proposed to carry on according to the rules 
of civilised nations, without in any respect approving 
oC^the act of violence which gave immediate rise to it.” 

Balfour bit his hp, and with difficulty suppressed a 
violent answer. He perceived, w'ith disappointment, 
that, upon points of principle, his young brother-in-arms 
possessed a clearness of judgment, and a firmness of 
mind, which afforded but hide hope of his being able to 
exert that degree of influence over him which he had ex- 
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peeled to possess. After a moment’s pause, however, he 
said, with coolness, "My conduct is open to men and 
angels. The deed was not done in a corner—I am here 
in arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, I 
Am called on to do so—whether in the council, the field 
of battle, the place of execution, or the day of the last 
great trial. I will not now discuss it further with one 
who is yet on the other side of the veil. But if you will 
cast in your lot with us as a brother, come with me to the 
council, who are still sitting, to arrange the future march 
of the army, and the means of improving our victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him in silence,—not greatly 
delighted with his associate, and better satisfied with the 
general justice of the cause winch lie had espoused, than 
cither w ith the measures or the motives of many of those 
who were embarked in iL 


CHAP. XXI. 

An-t^ look h&iu many Grecian tents do stand 
Molloiu upon i/us plain—so many hollotvJlacttdns, 

Troilus and Crkssida. 



N a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepheid’s hut— 
a miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed 
spot within a moderate distance, the leaders of the Presby¬ 
terian army had chosen for th^ir council-house. Towards 
this spot Burley guided Morton, who was surprised, as he 
approached it, at the multifarious confusion of sounn'^s 
which issued from its precincts. Tie calm and anxious 
gravity which it might be supposed would have presided in 
councils held on such important subjects, and at a period 
so critical, seemed to have given place to discord wild, 
and loud uproar, which fell on the ear of their new ally 
as an evil augury of their future measures. As they 
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approached the door» they found it open indeed, bul 
choked up with the bodies and heads of countrymen, 
who though no members of the council, felt no scruple 
in intruding themselves upon deliberations in which they 
were so deeply interested. By expostulation, by threats, 
and even by some degree of violence, Burley, the stern¬ 
ness of whose character maintained a sort of superiority 
over these disorderly forces, compelled tlic intruders to 
ictire, and, introducing Morton into the cottage, secured 
the door behind them against impertinent curiosity. At 
a less agitating moment, the young man might have 
been entertained with the singular scene of which he now 
found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on the 
hearth, the smoke whereof, having lU) legal vent, eddied 
around, and formed o\er the heads of the assembled 
council a clouded canopy—as opaque as their meta¬ 
physical theology—'through winch, like stars through 
mist, were dimly seen to tw inkle a ^cw blinking candles, 
or rather rushes dipped in tallow, the property of the 
poor owner of the cottage, which were stuck to the wall 
by patches of wet clay. This broken and <lusky light 
showed many a countenance elated with spiritual pride^ 
or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and some whose 
anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, showed they 
felt themselves rashly embarked in a cause whicli they 
had neither courage nor conduct to bring to a good issue, 
yet knew not how to abandon, for very shame. Tliey 
Vigre, indeed, a doubtful and disunited body. The most 
active of their number were those concerned with Burley 
in the death of the Primate, four or five ol whom had 
found their way to Loudon Hill, together with other men 
of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, who 
had in various ways given desperate and unpardonable 
offence to the Government 
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With them wern mHi£jled llicir preachers, men who 
had spurned at the incUilgeiico offered by Government, 
and preferred asberublinjj their flocks in the wildeij.ass, 
to worshipping in temples built by human hands, if their 
doing the latter slioiild be construed to admit any right 
on the part of their rulers to mterlen'with tlie supremacy 
of the Kirk. 'I’hc other class of councillors were such 
gentlemen of small fortune, and substantial farmers, as 
a sense of intolerable opiiressioii had induced to take 
arms and join the insurgents. These also had their 
cleiqynien with them; and such divines, having many 
of them laki-n advantage of the indulgence, were pre¬ 
pared to resist the measures of their more violent 
brethren, uho proposed a declaration m wdiich they 
should give tcsinuony against the warrants and instruc¬ 
tions for indulgence as sinful and unlawful acts. This 
delicate question had been passed over in silence in the 
first diaught of the manifestoes winch they intended 
to publish of the reasons of thc:r gathering in arms ; but 
it had been stirred anew during Balfour's absence, and, 
to his great vexation, lie now found that both parties had 
opened upon it mfull cry,—Macbriar, Kettledruhiinlc, and 
other teachers of the wanderers, being at the very spring¬ 
tide of polemical discussion with Peter Poundtext, the in¬ 
dulged pastor of Milnwood's parish, who, it seems, had 
e'en girded himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was 
called upon to tight for the good cause of Presbytery in 
the field, was manfully defending his own dogmata in 
the council. It was the dm of this conflict, maintained 
chiefly between Poundtext and Kettledrummie, togetfcter 
with the clamour of their adheren^^s, which had saluted 
Morton's ears upon approaching the cottage. Indeed, 
as both the divines were men well gifted with words and 
lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence 
of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of texts 
wherewith they battered each other without mercy, and 
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deeply impressed with the nn[»ort,ince of lln- subject of 
discussion, the noise of the debate betwiAt them fell 
little short of that which might have attended an actual 
bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalised at the disunion implied in thii 
virulent strife of tongues, intei posed between the dis¬ 
putants, and, by some general remarks on the unseason- 
aiileness of discord, a soothing address to the vanity of 
each party, and the exertion of the authority which his 
services m that day's victory entitled him to assume, at 
length succeeded in prevailing upon tliem to adjourn 
farther dscussion of the controversy Hut .ilthough 
Kettledrummlc and Poundtext were thus for the time 
silenced, they continued to eye each other like two dogs, 
who, having been separated by the authority of their 
masters waile fighting, have retreated, each beneath the 
chair of h's owner, still watching each other’s motions, 
and indicating, by occasional growls, by the erected 
bristles of tlic back and ears, and by the red glance of tlie 
eye, that their discord is unappeased, .iiid that they only 
wait the first opportunity cdTorded by any general move¬ 
ment or coumiotion in the LOinpany, to fly once more ci 
each other's throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to 
present to the council Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood, 
as one touched with a sense of the evils of the times, 
and willing to pieril goods mid life m the precious cause 
for which his father, the renowned Silas Morton, had 
given in his time a soul-stirring testimony. Morton was 
insf'^.nily received with the right hand of fellowship by 
his ancient pasior, Poundtext, and by those among the 
insurgents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Israstianisni, and 
reminded each other in whispers, that Silas Morton, once 
a stout and worthy servant of tlie Covenant, had been a 
backslider in the day when the resolutioners had led the 
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way in owning the aulhonty of Charles Stuart, thereby 
making a gap whereat the present tyrant was afterwards 
brought in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country, 
'riiey added, however, that, on this great day of calling, 
they would not refuse society with any who should put 
hand to the plough ; and so Morton was installed in his 
ofiicc of leader and councillor, if not with the full approba¬ 
tion of his colleagues, at least without any formal or avowed 
<li^sent. They proceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide 
among themselves the command of the men who had 
r-ssembled, and whose numbers were daily increasing. In 
tins partition, the insurgents of Poundtext's parish and 
i.ongrcgation w'ere naturally placed iindei the command ot 
Morton ; an aiTangcrnent mutually agreeable to both 
parties, as he was recommended to their confidence, as 
well by his personal qualities, as his having been born 
among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became necessary 
to determine what use was to be made of tneir victory. 
Morton's heart throbbed high when he heard the Tower 
of Tillietudlem named as one of the most important 
j'kositions to be seized upon. It commandeJ, as we have 
often noticed, the pass i>et\veen the more wild and the 
more fertile countiy, and must furnish, it was plausibly 
urged, a stronghold and place of rende7.vous 10 the 
cavaliers and malignants of the district, supposing the in¬ 
surgents were to march onward and leave it uninvested. 
I’his measure was pailicuiarJy urged as necessary by 
Poundtext and those of his immediate followers, whose 
habitations and families might be c.xposed to 
•everities, if this strong place wejc permitted to remSn in 
possession of the royalibts, 

“ 1 opine,” said Poundtext,—^for, like the other divines 
of the period, he had no hesitation in oifering his advice 
Apon military matters, of which he was profoundly 
ignorant—“ 1 opine that we should take in and raze that 
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stronghold of the woman I^ady Margaret t>eiicndcn, even 
Uiough we should build a fort ancl raise a mount against 
It; for t*te race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and 
their hand has been heavy on the children of the Coven¬ 
ant, both in the former and the latter times. Their hook 
hath been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our 
jaws.*' 

“What are their means and men of defence?” said 
Burley. “ The place is strong; but 1 cannot conceive 
that two women can make it good against a host.” 

“There is also,” said Poundiext, “Harrison the 
steward, and John Gudyill, oven the lady’s chu‘f butler, 
who boasteth himself a man of war from his youth up¬ 
ward, and who spread the banner against the good cause 
with that man of Belial, Jarneb Grahaiiie of A^Iontrose. ” 

“ Pshaw ! ” returned Burley, scornfully—“ a butler ! ’* 
“Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied Pound- 
text, “ Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, whose hands have 
been dipped in the blood of the saints.” 

If that,*' said Burley, “be Miles Bellenden, the 
brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whobc sword will not turn 
back from battle ; but he must now be stricken in years.” 

“There was word in the country as I rode along,” 
said another of the council, “ that so soon as they l^card 
of the victory which liad been given to us, they caused 
shut the gates of the Tower, and callcii in men, and col¬ 
lected ammunition. They were ever a fierce and a malig¬ 
nant house.*' 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, “ en- 
gsigoc in a siege which may consume time. Wc must 
rush forward, and folio;v our advantage by occupying 
Glasgow ; for I do not fear that the troops w^e have this 
day beaten, even with the assistance of my Lord Ross's 
regiment, will judge it safe to await our coining,” 

“ Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “ we may display a ban¬ 
ner before the Tower* and blow a trumpet, and summon 
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them to come forth. It may be that they will g^ive 
over the place into our mercy, tliough they be a rebellious 
jxjople. And we will summon the women to conic fotth 
of their stromjhold, that is, I^dy Margaret Bcllcndon 
and her grand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, which is 
a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and \vc 
will give them a safe-conduct, and send them in peace to 
the city, even to the town of Kd in burgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harnson, and Miles Bellenden, we 
will restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, in times by- 
past, have done to the martyred saints.” 

"Who talks of safe-conduct and of peace?” said a 
shrill, broken, and overstrained voice, from the crow'd. 

" Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in a 
soothing tone, to the speaker. 

" I will not hold my j^c'acc,” reiterated the strange and 
unnatural voire ; "is this a time to speak of peace, when 
the earth quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the 
rivers are changed into blood, and the two-edged sword 
is drawn from the sheath to drink gore as if it were water, 
and devour flesh as the fire devours dry stubble ?” 

While he spoke thus, the orator stniggled forward to 
the inner part of the circle, and presented to Morton's 
wondering eyes a figure worthy of .such a voice and such 
language. The rags of a dress wdiich had once been 
black, added to the tattered fragments of a shepherd's 
plaid, com]5osed a covering scarce fit for the purposes of 
decency, much less for those of warmth or comfort. A 
long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, 
and mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, t/hich 
hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. The 
features seemed to be extenuated by penury and famine, 
until they hardly retained the likene.ss of a human aspect. 
The eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, evidently betokened 
a bewildered imagination. He held in his hand a rusty 
sword, clotted with blood, as were his long lean hands, 
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whvii wiTc gnrnished at Uv; cxlrtMiiity with nails like- 
eagle's claws. 

“ In the name of Heaven, who is he?" said Morton, 
in a whisper to Pcnindtext,—surpri'^^ed, shocked, and 
even startled, at this ghastly apjiantion, which looked 
more like the resurrection of some canmbal priest, or 
Dmid red from his human sacrifice, than like an earthly 
inortal. 

" It is Habakkuk Miicklrwrath," answered Ponndtext, 
in the same tone, “ whom the enemy hath long detained 
m captivity in forts and ensiles, until his understanding 
hnth departed from him, and, as I fear, an evil demon 
hath possessed him Nevcrihelcss, our violent brethren 
will have it that he speaketli of the Spirit, and that they 
fructify by his pouring forth." 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who cried, 
in a voice that made the very beams of the quiver— 

**Who talks of peace and safe-conduct ? who speaks 
of mercy to the bloody house of the molignants ? I 
say, take the infants and dash them against the stones 
—lake the daughters and the mothiTs of the house, and 
hurl them from the battle merits of tlieir trust, that the 
dogs may fatten on their blood as they did on that of 
Jezebel, the spouse of Ahab, and that Ihcir carcasses 
may be dung to the face of the field even m the portion 
of their fathers ! " 

lie speaks right," .said more than one sullen voice 
from behind. *' We will be honoured with little service 
in the great cause, if we already make fair weather w'ith 
IIL^fcvcn’s enemies." 

" This is utter abc.nination and daring impiety," said 
Morton, unable to contain his indignation—“What 
blessing can you expect in a cause, in w^hich you listen 
to the mingled ravings of madness and atrocity." 

“Hush, young man 1" said Keitlcdrummle, "and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou canst render a 
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reason. It is not for thee to jud^^c into what vessels ilic 
Spirit may be poured.'* 

"We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pouadtext, 
"and allow not that to be of divine inspiration that con¬ 
tradicts the divine laws.” 

"You forget, biother Poundtext,” said Macbriar, 
'• that these are the latter days, when signs and wonders 
shall bo multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply ; but, ere he could 
articulate a word, the insane pioacher broke in with a 
scream that drowned all competition. 

" Who talks of signs and wonders? Am not I Hab- 
akkuk Mucklcwrath, whose name is changed to Magor- 
Missabib, because I am made a terror unto myself and 
unto all that are around me?—I heard it—When did I 
hear it ?—was it not in the 'l ower of the Pass, that over- 
hangeth the wide wild sea ?—and it howled in the winds, 
and it roared m the billows, and it screamed, and it 
whistled, and it clanged, with the .screams and the clang 
and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and 
dew, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the 
waters. I saw it—Where did I see it ?—was it not fronnr 
the high peaks of Dumbarton, when I looked westward 
upon the fertile land, and northward, on the wild High¬ 
land hills ; when the clouds gathered and the tempest 
came, and the lightnings of heaven flashed in sheets as 
wide as the banners of an host?—What did I see?— 
Dead corpses and wounded horses, the rushing together 
of battle, and garments rolled in blood.—What heard I? 
-The voice that cried, Slay, slay—smite—slay utter’/— 
iBt not your eye have pity ! slay utterly, old and young, 
the maiden, the child, and the woman whose head is 
grey ]—Defile the house, and fill the courts with the 
slain ! ” 

" Wc receive the command!” exclaimed more than 
one of the company. " Six days he hath not spoken nor 
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broken bread, and now his tonp^ie is unloosed :—We 
receive the eornmand,—as he hatli said, so will wc do.** 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what he 
had seen and heard, Morton turned a^^:ly from the circle 
and left the cottage. lie was lollowed by Burley, who 
had his eye on his motions. 

“ Whither are you going?" .said the latter, taking him 
by the arm. 

“ All) where,—I care not whither ; but here I will abide 
no lon^i'T.’’ 

"All thou so soon weary, young nian?’’ answered 
Burley. "Thy hand is but now put to the plough, and 
wouldst thou already abandon it? Is this thy adherence 
to the cause of thy father ? ’’ 

" No cause," replied Morton, indignantly—" no cause 
can prosper, so conducted. One party declares for the 
ravings of a bloodthirsty madman ; another leader is an 
old scholastic pedant; a third"—he stopped, and his 
companion continued the sentenceIs a desperate 
homicide, thou wouldst say, like folin Balfour of Burley? 
—I can bear thy misconstruction without rcsentmenL 
Thou dost not consider, that it is not men of sober and 
self-seeking minds, who arise in these days of wrath to 
execute judgment and to accomiilish ili'lntaance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during licr Parlia¬ 
ment of 1640, whose ranks weie filled with sectaries and 
enthusiasts, wilder than the anabaptists of Munster, thou 
wouldst have had more cause to marvel ; and yet these 
men were unconquered on the field, and their hands 
vvroyj;ht marvellous things for the liberties of the land." 

" I3ut their affairs,” rjjihcd Morton, "were wisely con¬ 
ducted, and the violence of their zeal expended itself 
ill their exhortations and sermons, without bringing 
divisions into their councils, or cruelty into their conduct. 
I have often heard my father say so, and protest, that he 
wondered at nothing so much as the contrast between* 
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the extravagance of their religious tenets, and the wisdom 
and moderation with which they conducted their civil 
and iTiililary affairs. But our councils seem all pne wild 
chaos of confusion.” 

"Thou must have jjatience, Henry Morton,” an 
swored Balfour ; " thou must not leave the cause of thy 
religion and country either for one wild word, or one ex> 
travagant action Ht^ar me. I liavc already persuaded 
the wiser of our friends, that the councillors are toe 
numerous, and tiiat we cannot expect that the Midianitei 
shall, by so large .i number, be delivered into our hands. 
They have licarkeiied to my voice, and our as.s<*mblie^ 
will be shortly reduced within such a number as can con* 

m 

suit and act togdluT ; and in them thou shall have p 
free voice, as well a!> in ordering our affairs of war, and 
protecting those to wliom mercy should be shown.—Ar* 
thou now satisfied i " 

" It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered 
Morton, " to be the means of softening the horrors ol 
civil war ; and I will not 1 ( .ive the post 1 have taken, un¬ 
less I see measures adopted at which my conscience re¬ 
volts. But to no bloody executions after ejuarter asked, 
or slaughter without Inal, will I lend countenance or 
sanction ; and you may depend on iny opposing them, 
with both heart and hand, as constantly and resolutely, 
if attempted by our own followers, as when they are the 
work of the encany.” 

I 3 alfour waved liis hand impatiently. 

"Thou will laid,” he said, "that the stubborn and 
hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, m^jt bt 
chastised with scorpion.s ere their hearts be humbled, and 
ere they accept the punishment of their iniquity. The 
word is gone forth against them, * I will bring a sword 
upon you that shall avenge the quarrel of my Covenant,' 
But what is done sliall be done gravely, and with dis¬ 
cretion, like that of the worthy James Melvin, who 
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cKccutod judgment on the tyrnrit and oppressor, Cardinal 
Beaton." 

** I ov^n to you," replied Morton, “that 1 fool still 
more abhorrent at cold-blooded and proincditated 
cruelty, than at that which is practised in the heat of 
zeal and resentment." 

“Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, “and 
hast not learned how lii^ht in the balance are a few drops 
of blood in comparison to the \seiL;bt and uuportame of 
th’s great national testimony. But be not afiaul,—thy- 
sr*lf shall vote and judge in these matters ; it may be we 
.shall see little cause to strive together anent them 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be satis¬ 
fied for the present ; and Burley left Inm, ad\ising him 
to lie down and get some rest, as the host would pro¬ 
bably move in the morning. 

“ And you,” answered Morion,—“do not you go to 
lest also?” 

“No," said Burlj'y ; “ iny eyes must aot yet know 
slumbtT. This is no work to lie done ligluly. T have 
yet to perfect,,the cliooMiig of the eoiunuttee of leaders, 
and I will call you by times in the morning, to be pre.sent 
at their consultation." 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

Tlie place in which lie found himself was not ill 
adapted ft r the puipose, being a sheltered nock, beneath 
a large rock, well proti'Cted from the prevailing wind. A 
quantity of moss, with which tlie ground was overspread, 
made a couch soft enough for one who liad suffered so 
mucrtiardship and anxiety. Morton wiap]>cd himself 
in the horseman’s cloa!# which he had still retained, 
stretched himself on the ground, and had not long in¬ 
dulged in melancholy reflections on the state of the 
country and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved 
from them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed » i 
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^oups, which chose their tjeds on the fields as they 
could best find shcltcn' and convenience. A few of the 
principal leaders held wakeful conference with Kvi’ley on 
the state of their affairs, and some watchmen were ap¬ 
pointed, who kept themselves on the alert by chanting 
psalms, or listening to the exercises of the more gifted of 
their number. 


(;HA1\ XXII. 

Got with futtck cii^e—ntnv merrily to horse, 

Henxy IV. Part I. 

I'l'H the first peep of day Henry awoke and 
found the faithful Cuddic standing beside him 
with a iiortmantcau in his hand. 

“ 1 hae been just putting }our honour’s things in 
readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, “us is 
my duty, seeing ye hue betm sae gude as to lak me into 
your service.” 

** 1 Lake you into rny service, Cuddie ? ” said Morton ; 
••you must be dreaming.” , 

“ Na, na, stir,” answered Cuddie ; “ didna 1 say when 
I was tied on the hcjrse yonder, that if ever ye gat loose 
I would be your servant, and ye didna say no ? and if 
that isna hiring, I kenna what is. Ye gae me nac 
arles, indeed, but ye had glen me eneugh before at 
Milnwood.” 

Well, Cuddic. if you insist on taking the chance of 

my unprosperous fortunes”- 

“ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel enough,” 
answered Cuddie, cheeringly, an ance my auld mithcr 
was weel putlen up. I hae begun the campaigning trade 
at an end that is easy eneugh to learn.” 

“ Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “for how else 
could you come by that portmanteau ? *' 

** I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca't,” said 
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Cuddie ; "but it comes natural to a body, and its a 
profitable trade. Our folk had tirlcd the dead dragoons 
as bare as bawbees before we were loose amaist.—But 
when 1 saw the whigs a’ weel yokit by the lugs to Kettle- 
dnimmle and the other chield, I set off at the lang trot 
on xny ain errand and your honour’s. Sae I look up the 
syke a wee bit, away to dhc right, where I saw the maiks 
o’ mony a horse-foot, and sure eneiigh I cam to a place 
where there had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the 
puir chields were lying there buskit wi’ their claes just as 
they had put them on that morning—naebocly had found 
out that pose o’ carcages -and wha suld be in the midst 
thereof (as my mither says) but our auld acquaintance. 
Sergeant Both well ? ’’ 

" Ay ! has that man fallen ? " said Morton. 

"Troth has he,” answered Cuddle ; " and hiseen were 
open and his brow bent, and his teeth clenclied thegither,. 
like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when the spring’s 
doun—I was amaist feared to look at him ; however, I 
thought to hae turn about wi’ him, and sae I e’en riped 
his pouches, as he had dune mony an honester man's ; 
and here’s your ain siller again (or }our uncle’s, which is 
the same) that he got at Milnwood that unlucky night 
that made us a’ sodgers thegither.’’ 

" There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, "in 
making use of this money, since we know how he came by 
it ; but you must divide with me.” 

"Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. "Weel, 
and there’s a bit ring lie had hinging in a black ribbou 
douj on his breast. 1 am thinking it has been a lovo- 
token, puir fallow—the|e’s naebody sae rough but they 
hae aye a kind heart to the lasses—and there's a book 
wi’ a wheen papers , and I got iwa or three odd things, 
that I'll keep to myscll, forby.” 

" U])on my woid, you have made a very successful- 
foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 
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dircciea towards an object whose jealousy they endea¬ 
voured to soothe, and of whose hasty, suspicious, and 
impatient temper the writer seemed gently to complain, 
'i'hc ink of these manuscripts had faded by tiifie, and, 
notwithstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one or 
two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

“Tt matters not" (these words were written on trt 
envelope of that which liad suffered most), *' I have them 
by heart." 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped in a 
copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling which 
atoned, in Morton’.s opinion, for the roughness of the 
poetry, and the conceits with which it abounded, accord* 
ing to the taste of the period ;— 

Th}^ hue, dear pledi;e, is pure and bright, 

\s in that welhiememhcr'd night, 

When first ihy mystic br.url was \\ove. 

And first my Agnes ^\hlsper’d love. 

Since then, how often hast thou press'd 
'riie torrid 7one of this wild breast. 

Whose wrath and hate hath sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell ' 

A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean, 

1‘lai h throb the c.'irthiiuake’s wild commotion !— 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 

Yet keep thy hue unstained and pure, 

What Conquest o’er each eriing thought 
Of th.at fierce re.alm had Agnes \vrought I 
I had not wander'd wild and wide, 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove •-» 

If she had lived, and hvedito love me. 

Not then this world’s wild joys had l»"vr 
To me one savage hunting-scene, 

^ly sole delight the headlong race. 

And frantic hurry of the chase, 

To start, pursue, ?.nd bring to bay, 
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Rush ill, drag down, and icnd my prey, 

'I'hcn from the eaieass turn away ; 

^line ireful mood had ‘I'AoctiRt.s tainefl. 

And •soothed each wound wIulIi jjiide iiifla.i:icu J— 

Ye^, (jod and niiin nii^lii now ai>uro\L im., 

If tliotl liadst lived, and lived to love me * 

As he fiiiiaiied reading tiiesc* lines, Morion could not 
rorbear rellecling with compassion on the fate of this 
singular and most unhappy being, who, it appeared, 
while in the lowest slate of degradation, and almost of 
contempt, had his recollections continually fixed on the 
high station to which his birth seemed to entitle him ; 
and, while plunged in gross hceiuiousiiess, was in secret 
looking back with bitter remorse to the period of his 
youth, during whicli he had nourished a virtuous though 
unfortunate attachment. 

“Alas ! what are we,” said Morton, “that our best 
and most praiseworthy feelings can Ixj thus debased and 
depraved—that honouiMble pride can sink into haughty 
and desperate inditfeience for general opinion, and the 
sorrow of blighted affection inhabit the same bosom 
which license,•revenge, and lajiine, have chosen for their 
citadel ? But it is the same throughout : the liberal 
principles of one man sink into cold and unfeeling in¬ 
difference : the religious zeal of another hurries him into 
franiic and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, oui 
passions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without the 
aid of Him who formed the human breast, we cannot 
say to its tides, ‘ Thus far shall ye come, and no 
farther.' ” 

While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Burley stood before him. 

“ Already awake ? ” said that leader—“ It is well, and 
shows zeal to tread the path before you. What papers 
are these ?” he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddies 
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successful marauding party* and handed him the pocket- 
bof^k of lk)thwcll, with its contents. The Cameronian 
leader looked with some attention on such of th<^ papers 
as related to military affairs, or public business ; but 
when he came to the verses, he threw them from him 
with contempt. 

I little thought,” he said, “when, by the blessing of 
God, I passed my sword three times through the body 
of that arch tool of cruelty and persecution, that a cha¬ 
racter so desperate and so dangcious could have stooped 
to an art as trifling as it is profane. Piut I see that 
Satan can blend the rno.st different qualities in his wcll- 
bclovcd and chosen agents, and that the .same liand 
whicli can wield a club or a slaughter-weapon against 
tlieg(Klly in the valley of destmction, can touch a tinkling 
lute, or a gitlcrn, to soothe ears of the dancing 
daiigliters of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

“ Yonr uleas of duty, then,” said Morton, “exclude 
love of the fine arts, winch have Ijeeii supposed in general 
to jmrify and to elevate the mind ? ” 

“To me, young man,” answered Burley, “and to 
those who think as I do, the pleasures eff this world, 
uncler wliatever name disguised, are vanity, as its gran¬ 
deur and power are a snare. We have but one object on 
earth, and that is to build up the temple of the Lord.” 

“I have heard my father observe,” replied Morton, 
“ that many who assumed power in the name of Heaven, 
were as sewere in its exercise, and as unwilling to part 
w'ith it, as if they had been solely moved by the motives 
of w'orklly ambition—But of this another time. J^ave 
you succeeded in obtaining a (^^mmittee of the council 
to be nominated ? ” 

“ I have,” answered Burley. “ The number is limited 
to six, of which you are one, and I come to call you to 
flieir deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot. 
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where iheir collea^es awaited them. In this delegation 
of authority, the two principal factions which divided tlie 
tumultuary army had each taken care to send three of 
their own number. On the part of tlie Carneronians, 
were Burley, Macbriar, and Kcitledruminle ; and on 
that of the moderate party, Boundicxt, Henry Morton, 
and a small proprietor called the Laird of T^ngcalc. 
Thus the two parties were equally balanced by their 
representatives in the comniiltet' of management, al- 
thoucrh it seemed likclv that those of the most violent 
opinions were, as is usual in siu’h cases, to possess and 
exert the greater degree of ent'rgy. I'lieir clcbate, how¬ 
ever, was conducted more like men of this world than 
could have been expected from their conduct on the pre¬ 
ceding evening. After maturely considciing their means 
and situation, and the probable increase of their numbers, 
they agreed that they would keep their position for tliat 
day, m order to refresh their men, and give time to 
reinforcements to join them, and that, on the next 
morning, they would direct their march towards Tillic- 
tudlem, and summon that stronglioid, .is they expressed 
it, of malignancy. If it wms not surrendered to their 
suniinons, they resolved to tiy the effect of a brisk 
assault ; and, should th.it miscarry, it w.is scttltid tliat 
they should leave a part of their number to 1. 'ockadc the 
place, and reduce it, if possilile, by famine, while tiieir 
main body sliould march foiw'iiid to ilnvc C'lavcrhouse 
and Lord Ross from tiic town of <jlasg()w. Such wxis 
tlie determination of tlie council of management ; and 
thus ^Morton’s first cnterpiise m active life was likciy to 
be the attack of a castle belonging to the parent of his 
mi-stress, and defended by her relative, Major Bellendcn, 
to w'hoin he personally owed many obligations ! He fell 
fully the emb.irrassment of his situation, yet consoled 
liiinself with the reflection, that his newly-acquired power 
in the insurgent army would give Iiim, at all events, the 
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means of evtending to the imnaies of Tillieludlcm a 
protection which no other circumstance could have 
afforded them ;—and he was not without hope that he 
might be able to mediate such an accommodation be¬ 
twixt them and the Presbyterian army, as should secure 
them a safe neutrality during the war which was about 
to ensue. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

There ctinc a LmjJit /rum tJirJidd of slain^ 

//is steed dh Itched in blood utid ?uin. — FiNLAY. 

K must now return to the fortress of Tillietudlem 
and its inliabitants. The morning, being the 
first after the battle of Loudon Hill, had dawned 
upon its battlements, and the defenders had already 
resumed th(i labours by wliicli they proposed to render 
the place tenable, when the watchman, who was placed 
in a high turret called the Warder’s Tower, gave the 
signal that a horseman was approaching. As he came 
nearer his dress indicated an officer of the Life-Guards ; 
and the slowness of his horse’s pace, as well as the 
manner in which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, 
plainly showed that he was sick or wounded. The wicket 
was instantly opened to roccWn him, and I.ord Evandale 
rode into the ccjurt-yaid, so reduced by loss of blood, 
that he was unable to dismount without assistance. As 
he entered the hjU, le-Tning upon a servant, the ladies 
shrieked with sin prise and terror; for, pale as d^th, 
stained with blood, Ins regimentals soiled and torn, and 
his hair matted and disordered, he resembled rather a 
spectre ill an a human being But their next exclamation 
was that of joy at his escape. 

“ Thank God !” exclaimed Lady Margaret, “ that you 
.ai’c here, and have escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty 
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murderers who have cut off so many of the king’s 
servants 1 '* 

"Thank God !" added Edith, " tliat >ou are here ara? 
in safety 1 We have dreaded the worst But you arc 
Wounded^ and I fear we have little the means of assisting 
you." 

"My wounds are only sword-cuts," answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himsi'lf on a seat ; " the 
pain is not worth iiamtioning, and 1 sliould not even 
feel exhausted but for the loss of blood —But it was not 
my purpose to bring my weakness to atld to your danger 
and distress, but to relieve them, if possible What can 
I do for you?—Permit me/’ he added, adJrt'ssing Lady 
Margaret—"permit me to think and act as your son, 
my dear madam — as your In other, Fahlh !’’ 

He pronounced the last p.irt of the sentence with some 
emphasis, as if he feared that the ap[)r(*liension of his 
pretensions as a suitor might render Ins proffered services 
unacceptable to Miss Relleiiden. She was not insensible 
to his delicacy, but there was no lime for exchange of 
sentiments. 

"We are preparing for our defence,” said the old lady 
w'ith great dignity ;—" my brother has taken charge oi 
our garrison, and, by the grace of (^od, we will give the 
rebels such a reception as they deserve.” 

" How gladly," said Evandalc, " would 1 share in the 
defence of the Castle I But in my present state I should 
be but a burden to you—nay, something worse ; for, the 
knowledge that an officer of the Life-Guards was in the 
CaVle would be sufficient to make these rogues more 
desperately earnest to .possess themselves of it. If they 
find it defended only by the family, they may possibly 
march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an assault." 

" And can you think so meanly of us, my lord," said 
Edith, with the generous burst of feeling which woman 
SO often evinces, and which becomes her so well — her 
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voice* faU(‘iing thront^h and her brow colour¬ 

in']: w itJi the noble \\armth winch dictated licr lanirnaiic 
"can \on tliink so meanly of your friends, as that 
they wcailcl permit ';iith coiisidiTalions to interleie with 
then shelteuni^ and prtUc('tinf> yon at a inoinciit when 
you an* unable to defend > ourself, and when the whole 
country is filled with tin* enemy? Is there a cottage in 
Scotland whose ownt*rs would peimit .i valued friend to 
Ilmvc it m such cireiimstances? And can yi)u think wc 
wall allow yon to g<j from a c.istle whicli we hold to be 
strong enough for our own dc'feiice?” 

"Lord Kvandale need never think of it,” said I^ady 
Margaret "I will dn.ss his wounds myself ; it is all an 
old wnfe is fit for in war time ; but to quit the Castle of 
Tilli(*tucllom when the sword of the e’lU'niy is drawn to 
slay him—the me.uiest trooper that ever wore the king's 
coat oil his back should not do so, much less my young 
Lord Evand.ile. —Ours is not a house that ought to 
brook such dishonour. 'Hie '’Low^er of 'rillietudlem has 
bet n too much distinguishcfl by the visit of liis most 

sacred ”- ^ 

Here she was mtenupted by the entrance of the 
Major 

"We have taken a piisoner, iny dear uncle,” .said 
Edith—"a wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape 
from us. You must help u.s to keep him b}'' force." 

"Lord Evand.ile!” exclaimed the veteran. "I am 
as much pleased as when I got my first commission. 
Clavcrhoiise reported you were killed, or mis.sing at 
least." 

" I should have been slain, biSc for a friend of yours," 
said Lord Kvandale, speaking with some emotion, and 
bending his eyes on the ground, as if he wished to avoid 
seeing tlie impression that what he was about to say 
would make upon Miss Bcllenden, ** I was unhorsed 
n nd defenceless, and the sword raised to dispatch me, 
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when yount^ Mr. Morton, tho pm oner for whom you 
interebta* yourself yesterday moinint^, interposed in the 
most pencrous manner, preserved my life, and furnislied 
me with the means of escaping ” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiositv overcann' 
his first resolution ; he raised his eyes to h'dith’s faci‘, 
and iniaiiined he could reail m the glow of ht'r cliea V 
and the sparkle of her eye, joy .it iKniing of her lover’s 
iLVicty and freedom, and tiiumph at his not liavmg beei. 
left last ill the race of generosity, buch, indeed, were 
her feelings ; but they weio also mingled with .ulnnr.i- 
tion of the ready iraiikriess with which Loid Kvandale 
>had hastened to be.ir witness to the meiil of ,l fa\oured 
rival, and to acknowledge an obligation winch, m all 
probability, he would rather have owed to any other 
individual in the wuild. 

Major Bellendcn, who would never have obsi'rved the 
emotions of cither party, even had they betm much more 
markedly expressed, contenli'd himself wiili saving, 
** Since Henry Morton has influence with tliese rascals, 
I am glad he has so exerted it; but I hope he will get 
clear of them as soon as he can. Indeed, I cannot 
doubt it. 1 know his principles, aiul that he detests 
their cant and hypocrisy. I have heard him l.iugh a 
thousand times at the pedantry of that old Presbyterian 
scoundrel, Poundtext, who, after enjoying the indulgence 
of the Government for so many years, has now, upon 
the very first ruffle, shown himself in Ins own proper 
colon,'v, and set off witli three parts of his crop-eared 
congregation, to join the host of the f.inatics—But how 
did you escape after leaving the field, my lord?” 

“I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” an¬ 
swered Lord Evandale, smiling. I look the route 
where I thought I had least chance of meeting with any 
of the enemy, and I found shelter for several hours'— 
you will hardly guess where. ” 
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“At Ca‘?tlc Bmcklan, perhaps," said Lady Marii'iret, 
“ or in the house of some oilier loyal gentleman?" 

“ No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean pre- 
ir j.'t or another, from more than one house of that de¬ 
scription, for fear of the enemy following my traces ; but 
1 found refuge in the cottage of a poor widow, whose 
husband had been shot within these three months by a 
pai ty of our corps, and whose two sons are at this very 
moment with the insurgents." 

“Indeed !" said Lady Margaret Bellenden ; “and was 
a fanatic woman capable of such generosity? PiUt she 
disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her family?" 

“Far from it, madam,” continued the young noble¬ 
man; “she was in principle a rigid recu.sant, but she* 
saw my danger and distress, considered me as a fcllow- 
croature, and forgot that I was a cavalier and a soldier. 
She bound my wounds, and permitted me to rest upon 
her bed, concealed me from a party of the insurgents 
who were seeking for stragglers, supplied me with food, 
and did not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until 
she had learned that I had every chance of getting to 
this tower without danger." 

“ It was nobly done," said Miss Bellenden ; “and 1 
trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding her 
generosity." 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all sides, 
MLss Bellenden, during these unfortunate occurrences,” 
replied I^ord Evandale ; “but when I can attain the 
means of showing my gratitude, the will shall not be 
^anting." • 

All now joined in pressing Lbrd Evandale to relinquish 
his intention of leaving the Castle ; but the argument of 
Major Bellenden proved the most effectual. 

“ Your presence in the Castle will be most useful, if 
r.ot absolutely necessary, my lord, in order to maintain, 
In your authority, proper discipline among the fellows 
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whom Claverhouse has left in Ljarrison here, annr who 
do not prove to be of the most orderly description of 
inmates ; and, indeed, we have the Colonel's auihoriiy, 
for that very purpose, to detain any officer of his regi¬ 
ment who might pass this way.*’ 

That,” said Lord Lvandale, "is an unanswerable 
argument, since it shows me that my residence here may 
be useful, even in my i)ivsent disablctl state.” 

" For your wounds, iny lonl," said the Major, “ if my 
sister. Lady Bcllendeii, will undertake to give battle to 
nny feverish symptom, if siicli should appear, I will 
answer that my old campaupier, Guloon Pike, shall 
dress a fle.sh-\vound with any one of the iiicorpoiatioii 
of Barber-Surgeons, lie had enough of piacticc m 
Montrose’s lime, tor we had lew rcgukirly-brcd aimy 
chirurgeons, as you may well supiiose —You agree to 
slay with us, then ?" 

"My reasons for leaving the Castle," said Loul 
Lvandale, glancing a look towards Lditli, " though iliey 
evidently seemed vvcjglity, must nueds give way to those 
which infer the power of serving you. M.iy I iircsume, 
Major, to inquire into the means and i)lan of def''nce 
wliich you have prepared ; or can T attend you to examine 
the works?” 

It d’J not escape Miss Bellcndcii, that Lord Kvandaic 
seemed much exhausted both m body and mind. " I 
think, sir,” she said, addressing the Major, "that sinci 
Lord Lvandale condescends to become an offict'r of our 
garrison, you sliould begin by rcndciing him amenable 
to yc'.ur authority, and ordering him to Ins apartment, 
that lie may take some^ refreshment eie he enters on 
military discussions. ” 

" Kdilh is right, ” said the old lady ; "you must go 
instantly to bed, my lord, and t^kc some febrifuge, which 
I will prepare with my own h.ind ; and my la 1>-in- 
waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, shall make some 
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friar’s-chioken, or soitK'tliins; vt*iy ; I would not 
advise wine.—John Giuhill, let the housekeeper make 
lead; tlie chamber ul dais^-Lord Lvandalc. mu.st lie 
(h)wn instantly. Piko will take off the dressings, and 
exanime the state of the wounds." 

“These are nudancholy preparations, madam," said 
Lord Kvandale, as Jk* retiirnerl thanks to Lady Mar¬ 
garet, and was about to leave the hall ; “ but I must 
submit to your lad\ship’s directions, and I trust that 
your skill will soon make me a more able defender of 
your Castle than 1 am at jacsent. You must render my 
body sfTvjccable as soon as you can, for you have no use 
for niy head while \<)ii lia^e Majoi llcllcndcn." 

With tlu'se words he left the a[).irtment. ^ 

“An excellent >oung in.in, and a modest," said the 
M.ijor. 

“None of that conc<at/’slid Lady Margaret, “that 
often makes young folk su^jpose they know better how 
tlicir complaints shouhl be tri'atcd than people that have 
had e.vpcnencc.’’ 

“ And so gen(aous and handsome a young nobleman," 
said Jenny Dennison, who liad enteicd during the latter 
part of tins conversation, and was now left alone with 
lier mistress m the ]iall,--the Major returning to his 
military cares, tind I^ady Margaret to her medical pre¬ 
parations. 

Edith only answ’crccl these encomiums with a sigh ; 
but, nlihougli silent, shti felt and knew better than any 
one how much they Vvcre mentc'd by the person on whom 
tli^y were bestowed. Jenny, however, failed^ not to 
follow up her bl(jw'. 

“After a’, it's true that my Icddy .says—there's nae 
trusting a Presbyterian ; they are a' faithless man-sworn 
loons. Whae wad hae thought that young Milnwood 
and Cuddle Headrigg wad liae taen on wi’ thae rebel 
blackguards?" 

3^4 
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** What do you mean by sucli iniya'obablc nonsense, 
Jenny?" said her youn^ inistres'., vciy niueh displeased. 

I ken it's no pleasing for you to h^xr, madam," 
answered Jenny, hardily, '‘and it’s as little pleasant for 
me to tell ; but as gude ye suhl ken a about it sunc as 
syne, for the haill Castle's ringing wi't." 

“ Ringing with what, Jenny > Have you a mind to 
drive me mad?'* answered Falith, inipatienlly. 

“Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out wi’ the 
rel els, and ane o* their cliief leaders " 

“It is a falsehood!" said Edith “a most base 
calumny ! and you are very bold to dare to repeat it to 
me. l^cnry Morton is incapable of such treaeheiy to 
his king and country—such enieliy to me^ to—to all the 
innocent and defenceless victiins, I mean, who must 
suffer in a civil war—I tell you he is utU ily incapable of 
it, in every sense." 

“ Dear I dear I Miss JCdith," rei)h<*(l Jenny, still 
constant to her text, “they maun be better acquainted 
wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish to be, that Crin 
tell preceescly what they're capable or no capable o’. 
But tliere has been Trooper Tam, and another cliicld, 
out ill bonnets and grey plaids, hkc eountr}nien, to 
recoil—reconnoitre—1 think John Gudvill ca'd it; and 
tht'y hac been amang the rebels, and biought b.-rk word 
that they had seen young Milnwood muuntcil on ane of 
the dragoon horses that was taen at Eoudon Hill, armed 
wi* swords and pistols, like wha but him, and h.itul and 
glove wi' the foremost o’ them, and diceling and eom- 
mc^adii'ig the men ; and Cuddle at the heels o’ him, in 
ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’C iaced waistcoats, and a cockit 
hat w ith a bab o’ blue nbbands at it for the aiild cause o’ 
the Covenant (but Cuddic aye liked a blue ribband), and 
a ruffled sark, like ony lord o’ the land—it sets the like o* 
him, indeed I" 

''Jenny," said her young mistress, hastily, “itls 
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Impossible* thf'sc moiTs r<^port c.in be true; my uncle ha» 

lifnrd nntlnnqr of it nt tins instant " 

" nrcaiisc* Tam ITalliday," answered the handmaiden, 
“ came in just five mimitos after Lord Evandale • and 
whf'ti he heard his lordship was in the Castle, he swore 
(th c profane Innn ') he would be d-—d ere hew'ould make 
the report, as he ca'd it, of his news to Major Bcllenden. 
sincf* thf'R* was an officer of his ain regiment in the gam- 
son Sae he wad have said nacthing till Lord Evandah" 
waki’ned the next morning ; only he tauld me about it” 
(here Jennv looked a little down), "just to vex me about 
Cuddic.” 

“ boh 1 you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some 
cour.i.je It is all a trick of that fellow to tease you/' ^ 

" Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill took 
the <Hlier dragoon (he's an mild hard-favoured man, 1 
wotna his name) into the cellar, and gae him a tass o' 
brandy to get the news out o’ him, and he said just the 
same as Tam Halhday, worrl for word ; and Mr. Gudyill 
was in sic a rage, that he tauld it a' ower again to us, 
and says the haill rebellion is owing to the nonsense o’ 
my T-eddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, that 
begged off young Milnwood and Cnddic yesterday 
moining, for that, if they had suffered, the country wad 
hae been quiet—and troth I am mxtckle o’ that opinion 
niysell.” 

d his last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in re¬ 
sentment of her mistress's extreme and obstinate incre¬ 
dulity. She was in. tantly alarmed, however, by the 
effect which her news produced upon her young Ipdy—an 
effect rendered doubly violent by the High Church prin¬ 
ciples and prejudices in which Miss Bellcndcn had been 
educated. Her complexion became as pale as a corpse— 
her respiration so difficult, that it was on the point of 
^Uogethtir failing her—and her limbs so incapable of 
supporting her—that she sunk, rather than sat, down 
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apcn one of the seats in the liall, and seemed on the evt; 
of fainting. Jenny tried cold water, burnt feathers, 
cutting of laces, and all other remedies usual in hysterical 
cases, but without any immedi.ite eOect. 

" Ciod forgie me I what hae I dune !" said the rej^ent- 
ant fille-de-chambrc, ** I wish iny longue had been 
cuttit out!—Wha wad hae thought o' her taking on that 
way, and a* for a young lad ?—O, Miss Edith ! dear Miss 
Eklith ! haud your iu*arl up about it—it’s maybe no true 
for a’ that I hae said—O, I wish iny mouth h.id been 
bhsteied! A’body tells me iny longue will do me a 
mischief some day. What if my Eeddy comes? or the 
Major ?—and she's sitting m the throne, too, that naebody 
sate in since that weary morning the King was here ’ 
—O ! what will I do I 01 what will become o' us?” 

While Jenny Dennison thus l.imentod herself and her 
mistress, Edith slow'ly returned from the paroxysm into 
which she had been thrown by this unexpected iiiielli- 
gencc.—“ If he had been unfortunate,” she said, "I 
never would have deserted him—I never did so, oven 
when there was danger and disgrace in ideadmg his 
cause. If he Had died, I would have mom nod him— if 
he had been unfaithful, I would have foi given him ; but 
a rebel to his King—a traitor to his country—the asso¬ 
ciate and colleague of cut-throats and common slabbers 
—the persecutor of all that is noble—the profcs^ed and 
blasphemous enemy of all that is sacred—I will tear 
him from my heart, if my life-blood should ebb in the 
elTort I ” 

Sh^,sWiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the great 
cha\r (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to call it), while 
the terrified damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, 
and efface the appearance of any one having occupied 
that sacred seat ; although King Charles himself, con¬ 
sidering the youth and beauty, as well as the aflliclion of 
(the momentary ubui*pcr of Ills hallowed chair, would pro- 
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babl}' have tlion^ht very littU' of the profanation. She 
thf n hastened ofliciously to press lior support on Kdith, 
as she paced the hall, appaiently in deep meditation.— 

'• d'ak my arm, madam , better just tak my arm^ sorrow 
maun hae its vent, and doiiljtless”- 

“No, Jenny," said Kdith A\ilh firmness; “you have 
seen Illy \\< alvness, and you shall see my strenj;th." 

“ But ye leaned ou me the other morning, Miss Kdith, 
when yc were sae sair grie\ed.’' 

“ Misjilaeed an<l erring affection may require support, 
Jenny—duty can siq^port itstdf. Yet I will do nothing , 
rashly ,—1 will be aware of the reasons of his conduct — 
and then—cast him off for ever," was the firm and 
determined answer of h(T voting J.vly. 

OviTawf-’d by a manner of which she could neither^ 
conceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, Jenny 
muttered between her teeth. “ Od, when the first flight's 
ow'cr, Miss Edith taks it as easy as T do, and muckle 
t-asier, and I'm .sure T ne’^-r cared half sac muckle about 
Cuddle Headrig.g as she did about voiing Milnwood. 
Forbve that, it's mavb< as weel to hae a fiicnd on baith 

•f -■ 

sides : for if thewhigs siilrl come to tak the C’astle, as it's 
like th^'v may, when lher(''s sae little victual, and the 
fir.i^oons w^asting what’s o't,- ou, m that case, Milnwood 
anrl C'udflie w'ad hae the iqijier hand, and their friendship 
wad be worth siller— I was thinking sae this morning or 
I heard the new’s." 

With this eonsolatorv reflection the damsel went about 
her usual r)ecupatJons, hsiving her mistress to school her 
mind as she best migiit, for eradicating the sentiments 
\\iiich she had hitherto entertained towards 'lienry 
Mol ton. *' 
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CHAT. x:;iv. 

O'to" more unio ihe /'jhu//, fit ft r f'l oner more! 

TTi-nky V. 

N the evening of this day, all the information 
wliich they could procure le 1 thciii to expect 
that the insurgent army would be with early 
dawn on their march a'gainst Tillieiudlein. Lord Lvan^ 
Hale’s wounds had b('en trammed by Pike, who reported 
them in a very promising state. 'Phey were numerous, 
but none of any consequence ; and the loss of blood, as 
much perhaps as the boast<*(l spcLilic of Lady Margaret, 
had prevented nny tendency to fever ; so that, notwith¬ 
standing he felt somi' pain and great weakness, the 
patient maintained that he was able to creep about with 
the assistance of a slick. In thc-sc circumstances he 
refused to be confined to his apaitmcmt, both th.at he 
might encourage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest 
any necessary addition to the plan of d<*fence, which the 
Major might be .supposed to have aiTanged upon some¬ 
thing of an antiquated f.ishion of warfare.—Ixinl l‘A'an- 
dale was well quahlicd to give advice on such subjects, 
having served, during his early youth, both in l-'rancc 
and in the Low Countries, 'i'heie was liitli* or no or^^ 
sion, however, for alt<ning the preparations aliv idy made ; 
and excepting on the article of provisions, there .seemed 
no reason to fear for the defence of .so strong a place 
against such assailants as those by whom it was 
threatened. 

*^;/ith the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on the. battlements again, viewing and 
re-viewing the state f -f their pn-parations, and anxiously 
expecting the approach of the enemy. I ought to ob¬ 
serve, that the report of the spies had now been regularly 
made and received : but the Major treated the report that 
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Morion wds m arms ag^ainst the Government with tha 
most scornful incredulity. 

“ I know the lad better,” was the only reply he 
deigned to make;—“the fellows have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been deceived by some 
fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some .story." 

“ I difler from you, Major,” answered Lord Evaudale ; 
“ I think you will see that young geiillenian at the head 
of the insurgents ; and, though 1 sliall be heartily sorry 
for it, I shall not be greatly surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Claverhouse," said the Maj'or, 
“ who contended yesterday morning down my very 
throat, that this young fellow, who is as high-spirited and 
gentleman-likc a boy as I have ever known, wanted but 
an opportunity to place himself at the head of the rebels.” 

“And considering the usage which he h»^s received, 
and the suspicions under which he lies," said Lord 
Evandalc, “ what other course is open to him? For my 
own part, 1 should haidly know whether he deserved 
most blame or pity ” 

“Blame, my lord!—'Pity!” echoed the Major, as¬ 
tonished at hearing such sentiments ; “he would deserve 
to be hanged, that's all; and, were he my own son, I 
should see him strung up with plcasuic—Blame, in¬ 
deed 1 But your lordship cannot think as you are 
pleased to speak ? ” 

“ I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that I have 
been for some time of opinion, that our politicians and 
prelates liave driven niatUis to a painful extremity in 
this country, and have alienated, by violence of varif<(;s 
kinds, not only the lower classej, but all those in the 
upper ranks, whom strong pany feeling, or a desire of 
court interest, docs not attach to tlicir standard.” 

“ I am no politician,” answered the Major, “ and I do 
no* understand nice distinctions. My sword is the 
King’s, and when he commands, 1 draw it in his cause.” 
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'* 1 trust/’ replied the young: lord, *' you will not find 
me more backward than yourself, though I heartily wish 
that the enemy were foreigners. It is, however, no time 
to debate that matter, for yonder they come, and we 
must defend ourselves as well as we can.” 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insurgents 
began to make their appearance on the road which, 
crossed the top of the hill, and thence descended oppo¬ 
site to the Tower. They did not, however, move 
downwards, as if aware that, in doing so, their columns 
would be exposed to the fiui of the artillery of the place. 
But their numbers, which at first seemed few, appeared 
presently so to deepen and concentrate themselves, that, 
judging of the masses which occupied the road behind 
the hill from the closeness of the front which they pre¬ 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very consider¬ 
able, There was a pause of anxiety on both sides ; and, 
while the unsteady ranks of the Covenanters were agi¬ 
tated, as if by pressure behind, or uncertainty as to their 
next movement, their arms, picturesque from their variety, 
glanced in the morning sun, whose beams were reflected 
from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and baitle- 
axe.s. The armed mass occupied, tor a few minutes, this 
fluctuating position, until three or four horsemen, who^ 
seemed to be leaders, advanced from the front, and 
occupied the height a little nearer to the CaAle. John 
Gudyill, who was not without some skill as an artillery¬ 
man, brought a gun to bear on this detached group. 

** 1‘11 flee the falcon ”—(so the small cannon was called) 
—I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your Iiunour gics corn- 
i£ind; ray certie, she'll ruffle their feathers for them i ” 

The Major looked Lord Evandale, 

Slay a moment, * said the young nobleman ;—" they 
send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis¬ 
mounted, and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, moved 
27K 
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forward towards the Tower, while the Major and I-ord 
Kvaridale, descendin'^ from the battlement of the main 
fortress, advanced to meet him as far as the barricade, 
it unwise to admit him within the precincts wliich 
they designed to defend. At the same time that the 
ambassador set forth, the group of horsemen, as if they 
ii.ul antieipated tlie preparations of John Gudyill for their 
annoyance, withdiew from the advanced station which 
they had oecupied, and fedl back to the mam body. 

The envoy of tlie C'ovcnanters, to judge by his mien 
and manner, seemed fully imbued with that spiritual 
pride which distinguished his sect. His features were 
drawn up to a contemptuous primness, and his half-shut 
e 3 ^es seemed to scorn to look upon tlie terrestrial objects 
around, w'hile, at evciy solemn stride, his toes were 
pointed outwanls with an air that appeared to despise 
the ground on W'^hieli they Irorle. Lord Evandale could 
not buppiess a smile at this singular figure 

“Did you e-ver," said lit' to Major Ilellendcn, “see 
such an absuid rLiitoni.Lton ? One would swear it moves 
upon sjn'ings—Can it speak, think you?” 

“ O, ay,” said the Ahijor , “ tlial seems to be one of 
my old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the right 
pharisaiccil leaven. —Stay—he coughs and hems ; he is 
about to summon the Castle with the butt-end of a 
sermon, instead of a pailt'y on the trumpet.” 

The veteran, who m his day had had many an oppor¬ 
tunity to become aeijnamtt'd witli the manners of these 
religionists, was not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only 
that, instead of a prose e.vordium, the Laird of Langgjle 
—for it was no less a personage—uplifted, with a sten¬ 
torian voice, a vi'fse of the twenty-fourth Psalm : 

“ Ye cates, lift up your Iu.ads ! ye doora. 

Doij;s tliat do last for aye. 
lie lifted i.p ”— 
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•• I old you so/* said the Major to Evandalc,—and 
then piesented himself at the entrance of the barricade, 
demanling to know for what purpose or intent he made 
that adeful noise, like a hog in a high wind, beneath 
the gates of the Castle. 

I oine,” replied the ambassador in a high and 
shrill vuce, and without any of the usual salutations or 
deferences—" I come from the godly army of the Solemn 
Leagueand Covenant, to speak with two carnal malig- 
narUs, A^illiam Hamilton, called Lord Evamlale, and 
Miles l>llenden of Charnwood.” 

“ Aik what have you to say to Miles Bellenden and 
Lord Ewndalc?” answei-Ld the Majf^r. 

*'Arevou Uie parties?” s.nd the Laird of Langcale, 
III the aUinc sharp, coneeiled, disicspectfiil tone of 
voice. 

“ Evci so, for fault of hotter,” said the Major. 

Thei theic is the pubhe summons,” said the <'nvoy, 
putting apaper into Lord Evandale’s hand, " and there 
is apnvat; letter for Miles Bellenden from a godly youth, 
who IS hcioured with leading a part of our host. Ke.ul 
them ejuiedy, and Hod gi\e you giace to fructify by the 
contents, hough it is inuekle to be doubted." 

The suninons lan thus : “ We, the named and consti¬ 
tuted leacn’s of the gentlemen, ministers, and others, 
presently n arms for the cause of liberty and true 
religion, d) warn and summon William Lord Evan dale 
and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, and others presently 
in arms, aid keeping ganison in the Tower of d'lllictud- 
lem, to surendcr the said Tower upon fair conditions of 
ifuarter, anl licence to depart with bag and bagg.ige, 
otherwise to suffer s\i6h extremity of fiie and .sword as 
belong by he laws of war to tliosc^ wlio hold out an 
untenable pst. And so may God defend his own good 
cause! ” 

This sumnons was signed by John Balfour of Burlev, 
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OS quarter-master-general of the army of the Covenant, 
for himself, and in name of the other leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry Morton. 
It was couched in the following language :— * 

“I have taken a step, my venerable friend, which* 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my resolution in honour and good faith, md with 
the full approval of my own conscience. I can lo longer 
submit to have my own rights and those of ny fellow- 
subjects trampled upon, our freedom violated,our per¬ 
sons insulted, and our blood spilt, without justcaiise or 
legal trial. Providence, through the violen<e of the 
oppressors themselves, seems now to have opeicd a way 
of deliverance from tins intolerable tyranny, ind 1 do 
not hold him deserving of the name and rghts of a 
freeman, who, thinking as I do, shall withholl his arm 
from the cause of his country. But God, whocnow'S iny 
he.art, be witness, that I do not share thf angry or 
violent passions of the oppressed and harassed suflerers 
with whom I am now acting. My most eirnest and 
anxious desire is, to see this unnatural war bought to a 
speedy end, by the union of the good, wise,and mode- 
laie of all parties, and a peace restored, whch, without 
injury to the King‘s constitutional rights, substitute 
the authority of equal laws for that of rnilitffy violence, 
and, permitting to all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences, may subdue fanatical enthusiasm 
by reason and mildness, instead of driving itto frenzy by 
persecution and intolerance. cr 

'* With these sentiments, you i''ay concei*e with what 
pain I appear in arms before the house of yaur venerable 
idative, which we understand you propose to hold out 
aoainst us. Permit me to press upon you tie assurance, 
tiiat stich a measure will only lead to tin effusion of 
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blood—Chat if repulsed in the assault, we are yet strong 
enough to invest the place, and reduce it by hunger, 
being avare of your indifferent preparations to sustain a 
protracted siege. It would grieve me to the heart to 
think wlat would be the sufferings in such a case, and 
upon wiom they would chiefly fall. 

“ Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I would 
proposeto you any terms which could compromise the 
high and honourable character which you have so de¬ 
servedly won, and so long borne. If the regular soldiers 
(to whon I will ensure a safe retreat) are dismissed from 
the place, I trust no more will be required than your 
parole td remain neuter during this unhappy contest; 
and I wiL take care that Lady Margaret’s property, as 
well as yDurs, shall be duly respected, and no garrison 
intruded ipon you. I could say much in favour of this 
proposal; but I fear, as 1 must in the present instance 
appear caminal in your eyes, good arguments would 
lose theif influence when coming from an unwelcome 
quarter. I will, therefore, break off with assuring you, 
that whaMver your sentiments may be hereafter towards 
me, my serse of gratitude to you can never be diminished 
or erased ; and it would be the happiest moment of my 
life that shmld give me more effectual means than mere 
words to ffisure you of it. Therefore, although in the 
first momeit of resentment you may reject the proposal 
I make to tou, let not that prevent you from resuming 
the topic, if future events should render it more accept¬ 
able ; for wlenever, or howsoever I can be of service to 
it will dways afford the greatest satisfaction to 

" IlENKY Morton.** 

Having retd this long letter with the most marked 
indignation, vlajor Bellenden put it into the hands of 
Lord Evandab. 

“ I would mt have bebeved this," he said, ** of Henry 
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Morton, if half mankiml had ''Worn it! The 
relK'lJioub traitor !—robidlions m cold blood, and vithout 
even the pretext of onthusiasrn, that warms the l^cr of 
such a crack-brained fop as onr fncMid the envo>‘ there, 
bnt 1 should have remembered he was a Presbyterian— 
I ought to have be(?n awarci that I was nursing a wolf- 
cub, whose diabolical nature wtmld make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were St. .*aiil on 
earth .again, and a Piesbytenan, he would be a “cbcl in 
three months—it is in tlie very blood of them.” 

** Well," said Lord Lvandalc, " I will be the last to 
recommend surrenrler ; hut if our provisions faif and we 
receive no relief from Ldinbiindi or (ilasgcnv, I diink we 
ought to avail ourselves of this opening, to get tie ladies, 
at least, safe out of th(‘ Castle.” 

“They will endure all, eie tliey would accept the pro¬ 
tection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” in.swered 
the Major, indignantly ; “1 would renounce them for 
relatives were it fitherwise. Put ha us dismiss tie worthy 
ambassador.—My friend,” he said, turning to Langcalc, 
“tell your leaders, and the mob they have gathered 
yonder, that if they have not a particular opinon of the 
hardness of thtar own skulls, I would advi:e them to 
beware how they knock them against these old walls. 
And let them send no more flags of truce, or we will 
hang up the messenger in retaliation of tlic murder of 
Cornet Grahame.” 

With tins answer the ambassador returnee’to those by 
whom he had been sent, lie had no sooner reached the 
main body, than a murmur was heard imongst tl^e 
multitude, and there was raised in front of tieir ranks an 
ample red flag, the bordiTS of which were edged with 
blue. As the signal of war and defiance .pread out its 
large folds upon the morning wind, the anoent banner of 
Lady Margaret’s family, together with thr royal ensign, 
were immediately hoisted on the walls of tie Tower, and 
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the same time, a round of aitillcry was discharged 
1 gainst the foi ^Mnost ranks of tlie insurgents, by winch 
they sustained some loss. Their leaders jnstaully with¬ 
drew them to the shelter of the brow f)f the hill. 

“ I think/’ said ]ohn rjiidyill, while he busied himself 
in re-charging his guns, " the y liac fund the falcon’s nob 
a bit ower hard for them—It's no for nought that the 
hawk whistles " 

But as he uttered tlicse words, the ridge was once 
more crowded with the ranks of the (aicm) A general 
discha'gc of their fiieaiinswas dirt eted against the de¬ 
fenders upon the battlements. Under cover of the 
Sinoke, a column of jiicked mim mslicd down the road 
with determined courage, and, siistnuiing with firmness 
A heavy fire from the garnson, they forced their way, in 
spite of opposition, to the first barricade by which the 
avenue was defended. They weie led on by B.dfoiir in 
person, vho displayed courage equal to his (mthusiasm ; 
and, m spite of every opposition, forced the b,imc<ade, 
killing and wounding seveial of the defenders, and com- 
lielling the rest to retreat to their second position. 'The 
precautions, however, of Major Ik llenden rendered this 
.success unavailing ; for no sooner were the Covenanters 
m possession of the post, than a close and destructive 
hre was poured into it from the Castle, and from those 
stations which commanded it in the rear. Having no 
means of protecting themselves from this fire, or of re¬ 
turning it witli effect against men who were under cover 
of their bamcades and defences, the Covenanters were 
obliged to retreat; but not until they had with their axes 
destroyed the stockade, so as to render it impossible for 

the defenders to rt Occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even re¬ 
mained for a short .space almost alone, w'ith an axe in 
liis hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the storm of 
balls, many of which were specially aimed against him. 
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The retreat of the party he commanded was not effected 
without heavy loss, and served as a severe lesson con¬ 
cerning the local advantages possessed by the garrisop. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made with 
more caution. A strong party of marksmen (many of 
them competitors at the game of the popinjay), nnder 
the command of Henry Morton, glided through the 
woods where they afforded them the best shelter, and, 
avoiding the open road, endeavoured, by forcing their 
way through the bushes and trees, and up the rocks 
which surrounded it on either side, to gain a position 
from which, without being exposed in an intolerable 
degree, they might annoy the flank of the second barri¬ 
cade, while It was menaced in front by a second attack 
from Burley. The besieged saw the danger of this 
movement, and endeavoured to impede the approach of 
the marksmen, by firing upon them at every point where 
they showed themselves. The assailants, on the other 
hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment, in 
the manner in which they approached the defences. 
This was in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
steady and adroit manner in which they were conducted 
by their youthful leader, who showed as much skill 
in protecting his own followers as spirit in annoying the 
enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct thefr 
aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the others 
engaged in the defence of the Castle ; and, above all, to 
spare the life of the old Major, whose anxiety made him 
more than once expose himself in a manner, that, with¬ 
out such generosity on the part o(i the enemy, might 
have proved fatal. A dropping fire of musketry now 
glanced from every part of the precipitous mount on 
which the Castle was founded. From bush to bush— 
from crag to crag—from tree to tree, the marksmen con¬ 
tinued to advance, availing themselves of branches and 
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l•oo^s to assist their ascent, and contending at once with 
the disadvantages of the ground and the fire of the 
en^my. At length they got so high on the ascent, that 
several of them possessed an opportunity of firing into 
the barricade against the defenders, who then lay exposed 
to their aim, and Burley, profiting by the confusion of 
the moment, moved lonvard to the attack in front. 
His onset was made with the same desperation and fury 
as before, and met with less resist.ince, tlie defender > 
being alarmed at the pi ogress w'hich the sharpshooters 
had made in turning the flank of their position. Deter¬ 
mined to improve his advantage, Burley with his axe 
in his hand, pursued the party whom he had dislodged 
even to the third and last barricade, and entered it along 
with them. 

‘‘Kill! kill! down with the enemies of God and his 
people!—No quaiter!—the Castle is ours!” were the 
cries by which he animated his friends; the most un¬ 
daunted of whom followed him close, whilst the others, 
with axes, spades, and other implements, threw up 
earth, cut down trees, hastily labouring to establish such 
a defensive cover in the rear of the second barricade as 
might enable them to retain possession of it, in case the 
Castle was not carried by this coiip-de-niain. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his impatience. 
He charged with a few soldiers who had been kept in 
reserve in the courtyard of the Castle ; and although his 
arm was in a sling, encouraged them, by voice and ges¬ 
ture, to assist their companions who were engaged with 
FJuiley. The combat now assumcfl an air of despera¬ 
tion. The narrow road was crowded with the followers 
of Burley, who ptessed forward to support their com¬ 
panions. The Soldiers, animated by the voice and pre¬ 
sence of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by their 
greater skill, and by their possessing the upper ground, 
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which they defended desperately with pikes and Iinlbert*^. 
as well as \Mth the butts of the carabines and their broad¬ 
swords. Those within the Castle endeavoured to as^'st 
their companions, whenever they could so level their 
guns as to fire upon the enemy without endangering 
their friends. The sharpshooters, dispersed around, 
were firing incessantly on each oliject that was exposed 
upon the battlement. 'I'hc Castle was enveloped with 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the combat¬ 
ants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, a singular 
accident had nearly given the besiegers possession of 
the fortress. 

Cuddic Headrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well aetjuainlcd with cvia y rock and 
bush in the vicinity of the Castle, wliere he had so often 
gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, was enabK'd, by 
such local knowledge, to advance f.rilici and with less 
danger, than most of his companions, excepting some 
three or four who had followed him close. NowCuddie, 
though a brave enough fellow upon tlie whole, was by no 
means fond of danger, eithtT for its own sake, or for 
that of the glory which attends it. In liis advance, 
therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken the bull 
by tlie liorns, or advanced m front of the enemy's fire. 
On the contrary, he had edged gradually away from tlie 
scene of action, and turning his line of ascent ratlier to 
the left, had pursu(*d it until it brought him under a 
front of the Castle ditterent from that before wliich the 
parties were engaged, and to which the defcndcis had 
given no attention, trusting to the steepness of the pre-^ 
cipice. There was, however, on ^his point, a certain 
window belonging to a certain pantry, and communi¬ 
cating with a certain yew-tree, which grew out of a steep 
cleft of the rock, being the very pass through which 
Goose Gibbic was smuggled out of the Castle in order to 
arr/ iCdith’s c.xjiress to Charnwood. and which had pro- 
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bahly, in its day, been usefl for other contraband pur¬ 
poses. Cuddle, rcslini^ upon the butt of his f^un, and 
loolcing up at this window, observed to one of his com¬ 
panions,—“There's a place I ken weel ; rnony a time I 
hae helped Jenny Dennison out o’ the winnock, forby 
creeping in whiles mysell to get some daffin at e’en after 
the pleugh was loosed. ” 

“ And what's to hinder us to creep in just novr? ” said 
the other, who was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

“ There’s no inucklc to hinder us, an that were a*,*' 
answered Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do neist ? ” 

“We’ll tak the Castle/’ cried the other ; “ Iktc are 
five or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged at the 
gate." 

“ Come awa wi' you then,” said Cuddic ; “ but mind, 
deil a finger ye inauri lay on Lady Maig.irct, or Miss 
Edith, or the auld Major, or aboon a’, on ^enny Denni¬ 
son, or onybody but the sodgers—cut and quarter amang 
them as ye like, I carena.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the other ; “ let u^ oner ni, and we will 
make our ain terms with them a'.” 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began 
to ascend the well-known pas^, not veiy willingly ; for, 
besides that he was something apprehensive of the recep¬ 
tion he might meet \\ith in the inside, his conscience in¬ 
sisted that he was making but a shabby requital for Lady 
Margaret's former favours and protection. lie got up, 
however, into the yew-tree, followed by his companions, 
one after another. The window was small, and liad 
*bcen secured by stanchions cf iron ; but these had been 
long worn away by^iine, or forced out by the domestics 
to p>ossess a free passage for their own occasional con¬ 
venience. Entrance was tlicreforc easy, providing there 
was no one in the pantry—a point which Cuddie en¬ 
deavoured to discover before he made the final and peril- 
oits step. While his companions, therefore, were urging 
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and threatening him behind, and he was hesitating anci 
stretching his neck to look into the apartment, his head 
became visible to jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which to wail 
the issue of the assault. So soon as this object of terror 
caught her eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flew to the 
adjacent kitchen, and, in the desperate agony of fear, 
seized on a pot of kail-brose which she herself had hung 
on the fire before the combat began, having promised to 
Tam Halliday to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus 
burdened, she returned to the window of the pantry, and 
still exclaiming, “ Murder! murder I—we arc a' harried 
and ravished !—the Castle’s taen !—lak it amang ye ! ** 
she discharged the whole scalding contents of the pot, 
accompanied with a dismal yell, upon the person of the 
unfortunate Cuddic. However welcome the mess might 
have been, i£ Cuddle and it had become acquainted in a 
regular manner, the effects, as administered by jenny, 
would probably have cured him of soldiering for ever, 
had he been looking upwards when it was thrown upon 
him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had taken 
the alarm upon jenny's first scream, and was in the act 
of looking down, exj^ostulating with his comrades, who 
impeded the retreat which he was anxious to commence ; 
so that the steel cap and buff coat wliicli formerly be¬ 
longed to Sergeant Bothwell, being garments of an excel¬ 
lent endurance, protected his person against the greater 
part of the scalding brose. Enough, iiowever, reached 
him to annoy him severely, that m the pain and sur¬ 
prise he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting hiS 
followers, to the manifest danger* of their limbs, and, 
without listening to arguments, entreaties, or authority, 
made the best of his way by the most safe road to the 
main body of the army whereunto he belonged, and could 
nerther by threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon tn 

, return to the attack. 
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As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one 
admirer’s outward man the viands which her fair iiands 
ha<?so lately been in the act of preparing for the stomach 
of another, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screaming division upon all those crimes, which the 
lawyers call the four pleas of the crown—namely, murder, 
fire, rape, and robbery. These hideous exclamations 
gave so much alarm, and created such confusion within 
the Castle, that Major Bellenclen and Lord Evandale 
judged it best to draw off from the conflict without the 
gates, and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior de¬ 
fences of the avenue, confine themselves to the Castle 
Itself, for fear of its l:>eing surprised on some unguarded 
point. Their retreat was unmolested ; for the panic of 
Cuddie and his companions had occasioned nearly as 
much confusion on the side of the besiegers, as the 
screams of Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on cither side to renew the action 
that day. The insurgents had suffered most severely ; 
and, from the difficulty which they had experienced in 
caiTying the barricadoed positions without the precincts 
of the Castle, they could have but little hope of storming 
the place itself. On the other hand, the situation of tho 
besieged was dispiriting and gloomy. In the skirmishing 
they had lost two or three men, and had several wounded ; 
and though their loss was in proportion greatly less than 
that of the enemy, who had left tw'enty men dead on the 
place, yet their small number could much worse spare 
it, while the desperate attacks of the opposite party 
*^:)lainly showed how serious the leaders were in the pur¬ 
pose of reducing th« place, and how well seconded by 
the zeal of their followers. But, especially, the garrison 
had to fear for hunger, in case blockade should be 
resorted to as the means of reducing them. The Major’s 
directions had been imperfectly obeyed in regard to lay¬ 
ing in provisions; and the dragoons, in spite of all warn- 
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ing and authority, were likoly to be wasteful in using 
thorn. It Wtib, till rcforo, with a lioavy hcait, that Major 
l^iollondcn gave (hrcctions for gunrcliiig the window 
Ihroiu^h which the ("astU* had so nearly been surpnsed, 
as \\ell as all others which offered the most remote 
facility <or such an enterpnse. 


CHAP. XXV. 

' 'Fhe haiJi dyaivn 

Tfu' sfitcal htiiii of all the la ad tog^etker. 

Hcnrv IV. Part II. 

HK leaders of the Presbyterian army had a 
serious consultation upon th(‘ evening of the day 
m which they had made the attack on Tillie- 
Uidlcni They could not but observe that their followers 
were disheartened by the loss winch they had sustained, 
and whicli, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon the 
bravest and most forward. It was to be feared, that if 
they were suffered to exhaust their zeal and efforts in an 
object so secondary as the capture of this petty fort, 
their numbers would melt away by degrees, and they 
would lose all the advantages arising out of the present 
unprepared state of tlie Government. Moved by these 
Arguments, it was agreed that the main body of the army 
should march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who were lying m that town. The council nominated 
Henry Morton, with others, to this last service, and ap¬ 
pointed Burley to the command of a chosen body of fit® ‘ 
hundred men, who were to remain*'behind, for the pur¬ 
pose of blockading the Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton 
testified the greatest repugnance to this arrangement. 

** He had the strongest personal motives," he said, 
“for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem; and if the 
management of the siege were committed to him, he 
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bad little doubt but that he would bring it to such an 
accommodation, as, without being rigorous to the be- 
eiegedt would fully answer the purpose of the besiegers." 

Burh'y readily guessed the cause of his young col¬ 
league’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, inter¬ 
ested cis he was in appreciating the characters with whom 
he had to deal, he had contrived, through the simplicity 
of Cuddle, and the enthusiasm of old Mausc, to got 
much information concerning Morton’s rel.itions with the 
family of Tilheludlem. Hi' therefore took the advan¬ 
tage of Poundtext’s arising to spe.de lo business, as he 
said, for some short space of lime (which Burley rightly 
interpreted to mcon an hour at the very least), and seized 
that moment to witlidraw Moiton from the hcaiing of 
their collcvigues, and lo hold the following argument 
with him :— 

Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to sacri¬ 
fice this holy cause to thy frieiKlship for an imcircumcised 
Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish woman." 

1 neither understand your meaning, Mr. Balfour, 
nor relish your allusions," replied Morton, indignantly ; 
•• and 1 know no reason you have to bring so gross a 
charge, or to use such uncivil language.’’ 

"Confess, however, the truth," said Balfour, "and 
own that there are those within yon dark Tower over whom 
thou wouldst rather be watching like a mother over her 
little ones, than thou wouldst bear the banner of the 
Church of Scotland over the necks of her enimiies," 

" If you mean, that I would willingly terminate this 
without any bloody victory, and that I am more 
an.'cious to do this thaii to acquire any personal fame or 
power, you may be," -eplied Morton, "perfectly right.” 

"And not wholly wrong," answered Burley, “in 
deeming that thou wouldst not exclude from so general 
a pacification thy friends in the garrison of Tillie- 
tudlem." 
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•* Certainly,” replied Morion, ** I am too much 
obliged to Major Bellenden, not to wish to be of service 
to him, as far as the interest of the cause J. have 
espoused will permit. I never made a secret of my re¬ 
gard for him.” 

“ I am aware of that,” said Burley; '*but, if thou 
hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found 
out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my words. This 
Miles Bellenden hath means to subsist his garrison for a 
month.” 

'* This is not the case,” answered Morton; we know 
his stores are hardly equal to a week’s consumption.” 

“Ay, but,” continued Burley, “I have since had 
proof of the strongest nature, that such a rep>ort was 
spread in the garrison by that wily and grey-headed ma¬ 
lignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers to submit to a 
diminution of their daily food, partly to detain us before 
the walls of his fortress until the sword should be whetted 
to smite and destroy us.” 

'' And why was not the evidence of this laid before the 
council of war? ” said Morton. 

“ To what purpose? ” said Balfour. “Why need we 
undeceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar. Poundtext, and 
l.angcale, upon such a point? Thyself must own, that 
whatever is told to them escapes to the host out of the 
mouth of the preachers at their next holding-forth. They 
are already discouraged by the thoughts of lying be¬ 
fore the fort a week—what would be the consequence 
were they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 
month?” ^ 

‘ • But why conceal it, then, frqm me ? or why tell it me 
now? and. above all, what proofs have you got of the 
fact ? ” continued Morton. 

** There are many proofs,” replied Burley ; and he put 
into his hands a number of requisitions sent forth by 
Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back, to various 
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proprietors^ for cattle, corn, meal, etc., to such an 
amouat, that the sum-total seemed to exclude the possi¬ 
bility of the garrison being soon distressed for provisions. 
But Burley did not inform Morton of a fact which he 
himself knew full well—namely, that most of these pro¬ 
visions never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity 
of the dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to 
one man what they took from another, and abused the 
Major’s press for stores, pretty much as Sir John Falstaif 
did that of the King for men. 

'* And now,” continued Balfour, observing that he had 
made the desired impression, I have only to say, that 
I concealed this from ihee no longer than it was con¬ 
cealed from myself, for 1 have only received these papers 
this morning; and I tell it unto thee now, that thou 
mayest go on thy way rejoicing, and work the great work 
willingly at Glasgow, being assured that no evil can 
befall thy friends m the malignant party, since their fort 
IS abundantly victualled, and I possess not numbers suf¬ 
ficient to do more against them than to prevent their 
sallying forth.” 

And why,’* continued Morton, who felt an inexpres¬ 
sible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s reasoning— 
"why not permit me to remain in the command of this 
smaller party, and march forward yourselt to Glasgow? 
it is the more honourable charge." 

"And therefore, young man,’* answered Burley, 
" have I laboured that it should be committed to the son 
'.tiSilas Morton. I am waxing old, and this grey head 
has had enough of hor^ur where it could be gathered by 
danger. I speak nor of the frothy bubble which men 
call earthly fame, but the honour belonging to him that 
doth not the work negligently. But thy career is yet to 
run—thou hast to vindicate the high trust which has been 
bestowed on thee through my assurance that it was 
dearly well-merited. At Loudon Hill thou wert a cap- 
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and at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
cover, whilst I led the more open and dangerous attack ; 
and, shouldst thou now remain before these wall! when 
there is active service elsewhere, trust me that men will 
say that the son of bilas Morton hath fallen away from 
the paths of his father ' 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a gentle¬ 
man and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, 
Morton hastily acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. 
Yet he was unable to divest himself of certain feelings of 
distrust which he involuntaiily attached to the quarter 
from which he received this information 

“Mr Balfour, he said * let us distinctly understand 
each other You have thought it woith your while to 
bestow particular attention upon my private affairs a^id 
personal attachments , —he so gootl as to undustand, 
that I am as constant to them is to my political prm- 
epics It is possible, that, dunng my absence, you 
miy possess the power of soothing or of wounding 
those feelings Be assured, that whatever may be the 
consequences to the issue of our present adventure, 
my eternal gratitude, or my persevering resentmept, 
will attend the line of conduct you may adopt on such 
an occasion , and however young and inexpcnenced I 
am, 1 have no doubt of finding friends to assist me in 
expiessing my sentiments in either case 
‘ If thcie be a threat implied m that denunciation,^* 
replied Burley coldly and h lughtily, “ it had better have 
been spared 1 know how to value the regard of my 
friends, and despise from niy soul the threats of Ay 
enemies But I will not take occrfaion of offence What¬ 
ever happens here m your absence shall be managed with 
as much deference to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a 
higher power can poss.bly permit 
V^ith this qualified promise Morton was obliged to 
rest satisfied. 
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•' Our defeat will relieve the garrison," said he, inter* 
nally, “ ere they can be reduced to surrender at discre-<i 
tion ; and, in case of victory, 1 already see, from the 
numbers of the moderate party, that I shall have a voice 
as p>owerful as Burley’s in determining the use which 
shall be made of it.*' 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, where 
they found Kettledrunimle adding to his lastly a few 
w'ords of practical application. When these were ex¬ 
pended, Morton testified his willingness to accompany 
the main body of the army, which was destined to drive 
the regtilar troops from Glasgow, llis companions 
in command were named, and the whole received a 
strengthening exhortation from the preachers who were 
•present. Next morning, at break of day, the insurgent 
army broke up from their encampment, .and marched 
towards Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at length incidents 
which may be found in the history of die {icriod. It is 
sufficient to say, that C'lavcrhouse^ and Lord Ross, 
learning the superior force winch directed against 
them, intrenched, or rather barricadoctl thcmselvcij, in 
the centre of the city, where the town-house and old 
jail were situated, with the determination to stainl the 
assault of the insurgents rather than to abandon the 
capital of the West of Scotland. The Presbyterians 
made their attack in two bodies, oik* of which pene¬ 
trated into the city in the line of the College and 
Cathedral Church, while the other marched up the 
Gallowgate, or principal access from the south-east. 

' riotli divisions Avere led by men of resolution, and be¬ 
haved with great spirit. ' But the advantages of mili¬ 
tary skiH and situation were too great for their un¬ 
disciplined valour. 

Ross and Claverhouse had carefully disposed partie*!^. 
of their soldiers in houses, at the heads of the streets, 
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and in the entrances of closes, as they are called, or 
^anes, besides tlujse who were entrenched behind breast¬ 
works which leached across the streets. The assailants 
found their ranks thinned by a fire from invisible oi> 
ponents, which they had no means of returning with 
effect. It was in vain tliat Morton and other leaders 
exposed their persons with the utmost gallantry, and 
endeavoured to bring their antagonists to a close 
action ; their followers .shrunk from them in every di¬ 
rection. And yet, though Henry Morton was one of 
the vei*y last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing 
up the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and 
checking every attempt which the enemy made to im¬ 
prove the advantage they had gained by the repuL^e. 
he had still the moriirication to hear many of those m 
bis ranks muttering to each other, ‘*that this came of 
crusting to latitudinarian boys , and that, hnd hone.*?! 
faithful Burley led the attack, as he did that of the barri¬ 
cades of TiUietudlcin, the issue would have been as 
different as might be," 

It was with burning resentment that Morton heard 
these reflections thrown out by the very men who liad 
•joonest exhibited signs of discouragement. The unjust 
reproach, however, had the effect of firing his emulation, 
md making him sensible tliat, engaged as he was in a 
perilous cause, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
conquer or die. . 

" I have no retreat," he said to himself. “All shall 
allow—even Major Bellendcn—even Edith—that in 
courage, at least, the rebel Morton was not infect*: 
his father." 

The condition of the army after the repulse was so 
undisciplined, anti in such disorganisation, that the 
leaders thought it prudent to draw off some miles from 
fhe city to gain time for reducing them once more into 
.,uch order as they were capable of adopting. Recruits, 
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in the meanwhile, came fast in. more moved by the ex* 
treme hardships of their own condition, and eTicourag<Kl 
by the advantage obtained at Ixjudon Hill, tlian 
deterred by the last unfortunate enterprise. Many cf 
these attached themselves particularly to Morion’s divi¬ 
sion. He had, however, the mortification to see that his 
unpopularity among the more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence beyond 
his years, which he exhibited in improving the disci¬ 
pline and arrangement of his followers, they termed a 
trusting in the arm of fleish; and his avowed tolerance 
for those of religious sentiments and observances dif¬ 
ferent from his own, obtained him, most unjustly, the 
iiicknamc of Gallic, w ho cared for none of those things. 
What was worse than these misconceptions, the mob of 
the insurgents, always loudest in applause of those who 
push political or religious opinions to extremity, and 
disgusted with such as endeavour to reduce thrm to the 
yoke of discipline, preferred avowedly the more zealous 
leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the c.ausc sujiplied 
the want of good order and military subjection, to the 
restraints which Morton endeavouretl to bring them 
under. In short, while bearing the principal burden of 
command—(for hi*; colleagues willingly relinquished in 
his favour everything that was troublesome and ob¬ 
noxious in the office of general)—Morton found himself 
without that authority which alone could render his 
regulations effectual.* 

Y^'t, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, during 
me c»>urse of a few days, laboured so hard to introduce 
some degree of discipline into the army, that he thought 
he might hazard a second attack upon Glasgow with 
every prospect of success. 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to measure 
himself with Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, at whose 
hands he had sustained such injury, had its share in 
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giving motive to his uncommon exertions. But Claver* 
house disappointed his hopes ; for, satisfied with having 
the advantage in repulsing the first attack upon Glasgow, 
he determined that he would not, with the handful of 
trooj^s under his command, await a second assault from 
the insurgents, with more numerous and better disci¬ 
plined forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the 
head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The insurgents 
of course entered Glasgow without resistance, and with¬ 
out Morton having the opportunity, which he so deeply 
coveted, of again encountering Claverhouse personally. 
But although he had not an opportunity of wiping away 
the disgrace which had befallen his division of the arm>t 
of the Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the 
possession of Glasgow, tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The ne¬ 
cessity of appointing new officers, of organising new 
regiments and squadrons, of making them acquainted 
with at least the most necessary points of military disci" 
pline, were labours, which, by universal consent, seemed 
to be devolved upon Henry Morton, and which he the 
more readily undertook, because his father had made him 
acquainted with the theory of the military art, and be¬ 
cause he plainly saw, that, unless he took this ungracious 
but absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect any 
other to engage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the 
enterprise of the insurgents more than the most san¬ 
guine durst have expected. The Privy Counew^ 
Scotland, astonished at the e :tent of resistance which 
their arbitrary measures had provoked, seemed stupefied 
with terror, and incapable of taking active steps to 
subdue the resentment whicli these measures had excited. 
There were but very few troops in Scotland, and these 
ithey drew^ towards Edmburgh, as if to form an army for 
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protection of the metropolis. The feudal array of the 
crown-vassals in the various counties was ordered to lake 
the field, and render to the King the military service due 
their fiefs. But the .summons was very slackly 
obeyed. The quarrel was not generally popular among 
the gentry ; and even those who were not unwilling them¬ 
selves to have taken arms, we-re deterred by the repug¬ 
nance of their wives, mothers, and sisters, to their 
engaging in such a cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Govem- 
m'jnl to provide for their own defence, or to put down a 
rebellion of which the commencement seemed so trifling, 
excited at the English court doubts at once of their 
Cfipacity, and of the prudence of the severities they had 
exerted against the oppressed Presbyterians It was 
therefore resolved to nominate to the command of the 
army of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
wlio had by marriage a great interest, large estate, and 
a numerous following, as it was called, in the southern 
parts of that kingdom. The military skill which he had 
displayed on different occasions abroad, was supposed 
more than adequate to subdue the insurgents m the 
field ; while it was expected that his mild temper, and 
the favourable disposition which he sliowTd to Presby¬ 
terians in general, might soften men’s minds, and tend 
to reconcile them to the Government. 'I’he Duke was 
therefore invested with a commission containing high 
powers for settling the distracted aflairs of Scotland, 
pnd dispatched from London wuth strong succours to 
tftke the principal military command in that country. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

/ am boufui to Botkwell HiU, 



Wfurt / maun either do or die, —Old BALiLAfki 

HERE was now a pause in the military move 
mcnts on both sides. The Government seer**^ 
contented to prevent the rebels advancing 




wards the capital, while the insurgents were intent xif!^ 
augmenting and strengthening their forces. For J^ 
purpose they established a sort of encampment in”^ - 
park belonging to the ducal residence at Hamiltc * 
central situation for receiving their recruits, and vjj"® 
they were secured from any sudden attack, by havin”® 
Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in front of their pos*^'* 
which is only passable by a long and narrow bridge^ 
the castle and village of Boihwell. ' 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight afte ® 
attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his m /.! 
duties. He had received more tHpu one communicatio 
from Burley, but they only statexor in general, that tb/ 
Castle of Tillietudlem continued hernold out. Impatio 
of suspense upon this most iririnjsting subject, h^ 
length intimated to his collea^'ho» in command ' 
desire, or rather his intention—Ibr tre saw no reason 
he should not assume a licence which was take 
every one else in this disorderly army—to go to 1 
wood for a day or two, to arrange some private affoi 
consequence. The proposal was by no means appi 
of ; for the military council of the insurgents were, 
ciently sensible of the value of his services, to fear to 
them, and felt somewhat conscV>us of their own inability 
to supply bis place. They could not, however, pre¬ 
tend to dictate to him laws more rigid than they sub¬ 
mitted to tliemselvef!, and he was suffered to depart on 
bis journey without any direct objection being stated. 
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The Reverend Mr, Poiindtcxt took the same oppor¬ 
tunity to pay a visit to his own residence in tho 
neij^Iibourhood of Milnwood, and favoured Morton with 
his company on the journey. As the country was chiefly 
friendly to their cause, and in possession of their detached 
parties, excepting here and there the stronghold of some 
old cavaliering Baron, they travelled without any other 
attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, where 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled 
forward alone to his own manse, which was situated 
half-a-mile’s march beyond Tillietudlem. When Morton 
was left alone to his own reflections, with what a compli¬ 
cation of feelings did he review the woods, banks, and 
fields, that had been familiar to him 1 His character, as 
well as his habits, thoughts, and occupations, had been 
entirely changed within the space of little more than a 
fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have done upon 
him the work of as many years. A mild, romantic, 
gentle-tempered youth, bred up in dependence, and 
Stooping patiently to the control of a sordid and tyran¬ 
nical relation, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression 
and the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged in 
affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate and 
enemies to contend with, and felt his individual fate 
bound up in that of a national insurrection and revolu¬ 
tion. It seemed as if he had at once experienced a. 
transition from the romantic dreams of youth, to the 
liuours and cares of active manhood. All that had for 
merly interested him ’i^as obliterated from his memory 
excepting only his attachment to Edith ; and even his 
love seemed to have assumed a character more manly 
and disinterested, as it had become minglct^ and con¬ 
trasted with other duties and feelings. As ho, revolvcfi 
the particulars of this sudden change, the circumstancQ& 
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in which it originated, and t)ie possible consequences oi 
his present career, the thrill of natural anxiety whicli 
passed along his mind was inuncciialely banished by a 
glow of generous and higli-spinted confidence. 

“ I shall fall young," he said, “if fall I must, ii y 
motives nnscunstiTjcd, and niy actions coiidciiined, ly 
those whoso approbation is dearest to me. but the 
sword of liberty and patriotism is in niy hand, arul 1 will 
neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They iiiav expore 
rny body, and gibbet iny IhiiIjs ,—but other days will 
come, wlien the sentence of infamy will recoil ag.ainst 
those who may pronounce it ; and that llea\en, whose 
name is so often piofaned dm mg tins unnatural war, will 


bear witness to the purity of the motives by which I have 
been guided." 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry's knock upon the 

gale no longer intimated the conscious timidity of a 

stnpliiig who has been out of lionnds, but the confidence 

of a man in full posst ssion of his owm rights, and master 

of his ow'ii actions,—bold, free, and dec^^'^d. The door 

xt3r 

was cautiously gpened by his old acj^^^^iintance, Mrs. 
Alison Wilson, who started back when . i saw the steel 
cap and nodding plume of ilic martial —“ Where 

is my uncle, Alison ? " said Alorton, sni^ _ at her alarm. 

“ Lordsake, Mr. Harry! is this you?" returned the 
old lady. “ In troth yc garr'd my heart loup to my very 
mouth—But it canna be your ainsell, for ye look taller 
and mair manly-like than yc used to do." 

“It IS, however, my owm self," said Henry, sighing 
and smiling at the same tune. “ I believe this dr css 
make me look taller, and thesii' times, Ailie, make men 
out of boys." 

“ Sad times indeed ! " echoed the old woman ;—“and 
O tliat you suld be endangered wi’ them ! But wha can 
h('lo it ?—-ye were ill eneugh guided, and, as I tell your 
uncle, if you tread on a worm it will turn." 
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" You wtTG always my atlvocato, Ailie/' said h»", nnd 
the housrkfv'por no lonncr n'srntorl tljf^ f.unili.ir op:lln-t, 
"and v’ould let nr) one blame me hut yourself, 1 am 
aware cjf that — Where is rny uncle ? " 

"In Edinbiinih/’ rei>l!od Ahson ;—"the luniest man 
thoui^ht it was best to and sit by the eliimley when 

the reek rase.—A vex’d man lie’s been, and a feared— 
But yc ken the Laird as weel as I do ” 

" I hope he has suffered nothing in health?” said 
Hciw V 

" Nncitliin^ to speak of,” answ'cred the housekeeper, 
"nor in gticles neither.—We fended as weel as w'r 
Cf)uld ; and, thoiiL^h the troopers of 'rillKdudlem took 
tlie red eow and auld llaekie (ye'll mind them wt'el), yot 
tliey sauld us a j^iule bari^ain o' four they were driviruj; to 
the Castle." 

"Sold you a bari^nin?" .said Morion, "how do you 
mean ? ” 

" Ou, they cam out to gather marts for ^he [;cirrison/* 
answered the housekeeper; "but they j.i tfell to their 
auld trade, and rade throuGfh tlie country eoii]Tiirr 
sellin" a’ that they c;nt. like sae niony west country 
drovc.Ts. My certit‘, Major Bellenden w.is laird o' the least 
share o’ what they lifted, though it w'as tnen mh^'snaine.” 

"Then,” said Morton hastily, "the garrison must be 
Straitened for provisions?” 

" Stressed eneugh," replied Ailie,—" there's little doubt 
o* that.” 

'\ light instantly glanced on Morton's mind. 

‘ Burlev must have deceived m/'—('raft as w'ell as 
cruelty is permitted by lu.s creed." Such was his inward 
tliouglit : lie said aloud, " I cannot stay, Mrs Wilson— 
I must g(3 forward directly." 

" But, oh ! bide to eat a mouthfu’," entreated the 
affectionate hnusekeeptT, " and T'll mak it readv for you 
as I used to do afore thae sad days.'* 
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It is impossible," answered Morton.—"Cuddie, 

■our horses ready." 

" They're just eating their corn," answered liie at¬ 
tendant. 

"Ciiddie !" exclaimed Ailie ; “what garr'd ye bring 
that ill-faur'd unlucky loon alaug wi' ye?—It was him 
and his randie mother began a’ the mischief in this 
house." 

“Tut, tut," replied Cuddie, “ye should forget and 
forgie, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi’ her tittie, and 
sail plague ye nac mair ; and I'm the Captain's wallie 
now, and I keep him tighter in thack and rape than ever 
yc did ;—saw ye him ever sae weel put on as he is now ?" 

“ In troth and that’s true," said the old housekeeper, ■ 
looking with great complacency at her young master, 
whose mien she thought much improved by his dres.'-. 

“ I'm sure yc ne'er had a laced cravat like that when yc 
were at Milnwood ;—that's nane o' my sewing." 

“Na, iia, mistress," replied Cuddie, “that’s a cast o* 
my hand—that’s ane o‘ Lord Evandale's braws," 

“Lord Evandalc I" answered the old lady; “that's 
him iliat the whigs are gaun to liang the morn, as 1 
he:ir say." 

“'I'he whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?" said 
Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

“ Ay, troth are they," said the housekeeper,—“ Yester¬ 
day night he made a sally, as they ca't—(my mother's 
name was Sally—I wonder they gie Christian folk'.s 
names to sic unchristian doings)—but he made an out¬ 
break to get provisions, and his men were driven ba^ 
and he was taen, an' the whig Captain Balfour garr'd set 
up a gallows, and swore (or said upon his conscience, for 
tliey wiiina swear) that if the garrison was not gi'en ower 
the morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young lord, 
poor thing, as high as Hainan.—These are sair times !— 
but folk canna help them—sae do ye sit doun and tak 
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bread and clipcsi' until better meat’s made readv. Ye 

m 

suldna hac ken’d a word about it, an I had thought it 
was to spoil your dinner, hinny." 

“ f'ed or unfed," ex-chiinierl Morton, “saddle the 
horses instantly, Ciiddie. Wc must not rest until we get 
before the Cnstlc." 

And, resisting all Ailie's entreaties, they instantly re¬ 
sumed their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poiindtext, 
and summon him to attend him to the camp. That 
honest divine had just resumed for an instant his pacific 
habits, and was perusing an ancient theological treatise, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and a small jug of ale beside 
nim, to assist his digestion of the argument. It was with 
bitter ill-will that he relinquished these comforts (which 
he called his studies) in order to recommence a hard ndc 
upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he knew 
the matter m hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the 
prospect of spending a quiet evening in his own little 
parlour ; for he entirely agreed with Morton, that what¬ 
ever interest Burley might have in rendf'nng the breach 
between the Presbyterians and the Government irrecon¬ 
cilable, by putting the young nobleman to death, it was 
by no means that of the moderate party to permit such 
an act of atrocity. And it is but doing justice to Mr. 
Poundtext to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, 
he was decidedly adverse to any such acts of unnecessary 
violence ; besides, that his own present fccling.s induced 
him to listen with much complacence to the probability 
iieid out by Morton, of Lord Evandale’s becoming a 
mediator for the cstabh.'ihment of peace upon fair hnd 
moderate terms. With this similarity of views, they 
hastened their journey, and arrived about eleven o’clock 
at night at a small hamlet adjacent to the Castle of 
Tilliotudlem, where Burley had established his head¬ 
quarters. 
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They were chiillciij^cd by the sentinel who made his 
melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, a^id ad¬ 
mitted upon declann^^ their names and authority in the 
army. Another soldier kept watch before a house, which 
they conjectured to be the place of Lord Kvandalc’s ctjii- 
tinement, for a i^ibbet, of such great height as to In¬ 
visible from the battlements of the Castle, was erected 
before it, in ni<*IanchoJy confirmation of the truth of 
Mrs. Wilson's re^iort. Morton instantly demanded to 
speak with Ruiley, and was directed to his quarters. 
They found him re.idmg tlio Scriptures, with his arms 
lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden alarm. He 
started upon the entrance of Ins lolleagues in office. 

“ What has brought \e hillier?” said Builcy, hastily. 

Is there bad news Irom the anny.-*" 

'* No,” replied Moilun ; “ but wc understand tliat tlicie 
are measures adopted heie m whicli the safety of tlu' 
army IS deeply conceined—Lord Evaiidale is your pu- 
soner ? ” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, ** hath delivered him into 
our hands " 

“ And you will avail youiself of that advantage granted 
you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all 
the world, by pulling a prisoner to an ignominious 
death ? ” 

‘*If the house of T]llietu4Iam be not surrendered by 
daybreak,” n plitd Burley, " God do so to me and more 
a1 so, if he shcdl not die I'.iat death to whicli his leader 
and patron, Jolin Grahamc of Claverhouse, hath put^ 
many of God’s saints.” 

“ We are inarms,” replied Morton, ** to put down such 
cimelues, aiui not to imitate them, far less to avenge 
upon the innocent the acts of the guilty. By what law 
can you justify the atrocity you would commit? ” 

“if thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “thy 
companjon is well aware of the law which gave the 
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men of Jericho to the sword of Joshua the son of 
Nun." 

“ But \\c,” answered the divine, " live under a better 
dispensation, which instructelh us to return ^ood for 
evil, and to pray for those who despitcfully use us and 
persecute us.” 

“That is to say," said Burley, ‘That thoti wilt join 
thy grey hairs to lus f^reeii youth to controvert me in this 
ni. Iter ? " 

“We are," i(Joined Poundtext, “two of those to 
wiiom, jointly with thyself, authority is delct^aled over 
this host, and W(^ will not pcrniit thee to hurt a hair of 
the prisoner’s h(‘ad. It may plcas(‘ Clod to make him 
a means of healint^ these unhappy breaches m our 
Israel." 

“1 jud^fid it would coinc to this," answered Burley, 
“ when such as thou wert called into the council of the 
elders." 

“Such as I ?answered Poundtext—“And wdio am 
I, that you .should name me with such scorn ?—Have I 
nut kept the flock of this sheep-fold tn^m the wolves foi 
thirty years? Ay, even while thou, John Balfour, we'rt 
fighting in the ranks of uncitcurncisum, a Philistine ol 
hardened brow and bloody hand—Who am I, sav'st 
thou?" 

“ I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so 
fain know," said Burley. “ Thou art one of those who 
would reap where thou hast not sowed, .and divide the 
spoil while others fight the batth' thou ,irt one of those 
'ti at follow the gospel for the loaves and for the fishes— 
love their own manse bettt^r than the Church of 
God, and that wouU’ rather draw their stipends under 
prelatists or heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake of the 
Covenant.” 

“ And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned Pound- 
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itcxi, dcscncdly inccnbed—“ I will tell thee what art, 
Thoii art one of lho^^e, for whose bloody and merciless 
disposition a reproach is flung upon the whole church of 
this siiiltTing kingdom, and for whose violence and 
blood-giiiltiness, it is to be feared, this fair attemj^t to 
recover our civil and religious rights will never be 
honoured by Providence with the desired success." 

Gentlemen," said Morton, *‘ cease this irritating and 
unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr. Balfour, in¬ 
form us, whether it is your purpose to oppose the libera¬ 
tion of l^ord Evandalc, which appears to us a profitable 
measure in the present position of our aifairs? " 

“You are here," answered Burley, “as two voices 
against one ; but you will not reluse to tarry until the 
united council shall decide upon this matter?" 

‘‘This," said Morton, “ wc would not decline, if we 
could trust the hands in whom we are to leave the 
prisoner.—But you know well," he added, looking sternly 
at Burley, “ that you have already deceived me in this 
matter." 

“Go to," said Burley, disdainfully,—“thou art an 
idle inconsiderate boy, who, for the bhick eye-brows of a 
silly girl, would barter thy own faith and honour, and 
the cau.se of God and of thy country." 

“ Mr. Balfour," said Morton, laying his hand on his 
swoid, “ this language requires satisfaction." 

“And thou shall have it, stripling, when and where 
thou darest," said Burley ;—“ I plight thee my good wxird 
on It." 

Pomultcxt, in his turn, interfered to remind them of 
the madness of quarrelling, and effected with difficult^t 
sort of sullen reconciliation. , 

“Concerning the prisoner," said Burley, “deal with 
him as ye think fit. I wash my hands free from all con¬ 
sequences. H*e is iny prisoner, made by my sword and 
spear, while you, Mr. Morton, were playing the adjutant 
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TKt drills and parades, and you, Mr. Poundtext, were 
■vs.ir])iiig the JScnptures into Krastianism. Take him 
unto you, nevertheless, and dispose of him as ye think 
meet.—Dingwell,” he continued, calling a sort of aide-de- 
camp, who slept in the next apartment, 'Met the guard 
]v>sted on the malignant Evandale give up their post to 
those whom Captain Morton shall appoint to relieve 
tliem.—The prisoner," he said, again addressing Pound- 
texL and Morton, “is now at your disposal, gentlemen. 
lUit remember, that for all those things there will one 
day come a term of hea\^ accounting.’’ 

So saying, he turned abniptly into an inner apart- 
nu'rit, without bidding them good-evening.—Ilis iwo 
visitors, after a moment’s consideration, agreed it would 
be prudent to ensure the prisoner’s personal safety, by 
placing over him an additional guard, chosen from then 
own parishioneis. A band of them happened to be 
stationed in the hamlet, having been attached, for the 
lime, to Hurley's command, in order that the men might 
be gratified by remaining as long as possible near to 
their own homes. They were, in general, smart, active 
yonng fellows, and were usually called by their com¬ 
panions the Marksmen of Milnwood. By Morton's 
desire, four of these lads readily undertook the task of 
sentinels, and he left with them Headngg, on whose 
fitlclity he could depend, with instructions to call him if 
an} thing remarkable happened. 

d'his arrangement being made, Morton and his col- 
'“aguc took possession, for the night, of such quarters 
a the over-crow'ded and miserable hamlet could afford 
them. They did not, however, separate for repose till 
they had drawn up a memorial of the grievances of the 
moderate Presbyterians, which was summcfl up with a 
rcf^uest of free toleration for their religion m future, 
and that they should be permitted to attend gospel 
ordinances as dispensed by their own clorgymen, without 
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oppression or niolcsUition. Their petition proceeded to 
re(|iijn* that a free parliament should he called for settling 
the affaiis of church and state, and for redressing the 
injiiric's sustained hy the «^ubjcct; and that all those who 
either now were, or had been, in arms, for obtaining 
these ends, shotdd be mdcmmtied. Mol ton could not 
but str<uigly hojie that these terms, which comprehended 
all that was wanted, or wished for, by the moderate 
jiaity among tiu* iiisuigcnts, might, when thus cleared of 
the vioh'iice of fanaticism, find advoc<ites, even among 
the loyalists, as claiming only the ordinary rights of 
Scotlisli freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable reception, 
that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had en- 
tiListed tlie chargt! of subduing this rebellion, was a 
man of genlle, moderate, and accessible disposition, well 
known to ln‘ la\oiirabIe to llui Pn sbyierians, and in- 
vested by the kiiig witli full poweis to take measures for 
quieting the distinbanees in Scotland. It seemed to 
Morton, that all that was necessary for inlluencing him 
in thi ir favoLii wns to find a fit and suliiciently respectable 
channel of conimunicatiun, and such seemed to be cgiencd 
through dif medium of Lord lCv,indalc. lie nsolved, 
thendoie, to visit the prisoner early m the morning, in 
Older to sound his dispositions li> undertake the ta^k of 
UR hator , but an accident hajipeiied which led hiia to 
anticipate his put pose. 


CHAP xxvii. ^ 

Gie vweryour house^ huiy^ he said ^— 

i',ie o^veryour house to me. —Kdom OF GORDON. 

ORTON had finished the rovisal and the making 
out of a fair copy of the paper on which he ami 
Poundtext had agreed to rest as a full statement 
of the grievances of their party, and the conditions on 
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which the theater part of the insiirj^cnts would Ije con- 
tenit d to lay down tiicir arms ; and he was about to 
betak: Inmsdf to repose, when there was a knocking at 
the door of lus apartment. 

Kilter," said Morion , and the round bullet-head of 
Cuddle lleadrig^:^ was thrust into the loom. “Come 
in," saul Morton, “ and tell me what you want. Is theie 
anv alarm?" 

“ \h\, stir, but 1 hae brought anc to speak wi' 
you." 

“ Who is that, Cuddle ?" incimred Moiton. 

“ Ani' o' your auld acciuamlance," said t uddie ; ainh 
O’pening the door more fully, he half led, half draggt'd in 
a woman, wiiuse face was niufilcd m her plaiti— “ C'om<‘, 
come, ye needna be sae bashfu’ before auld acipiaintanc' , 
J<Mmy," said Cuddle, pulling down the veil, and di- 
covering to his master the woll-iemembered coiuuenaii' e 
of Jenny Dennison. “Tell his honour, now -lliere's a 
bravvlass—tell him what ye were wanting to say to Lord 
Kvandale, mistress." 

“ What was I wanting to say," answered Jenny, “to 
hii honour himsell the other morning, when 1 visited him 
in captivity, ye nuiokle liash !— D’ye think that folk dinna 
want to .sec their friends in adversity, ye dour crow* 1>- 
eater ?’’ 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volul)]hlv ; 
but her voice quvveicd, her cheek was thm and pale, i.»c 
tears stood in her eyes, her hand tiemhled, In r mniiiu r 
vas lluttcred, and her whole presence bore maiUs 
recent suffering and privation, as well as nervous and 
hy >terical agitation. 

“What IS the matter, Jenny?” said Morton, kind)}', 
“You know how much 1 own yoi in many re.spects, and 
can liardly make a rctiucst that I will not grant, if m my 
power." 

** Many thanks, Milnwood," said the weeping dam - I 
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** but yc were aye a kind jjcntlrnun, tbougli folks say yv 
bae l)t‘ronie sair chang'd now." 

“ What do tlicy say of me?" answered Morton. 

''v\']K)dy says," rtplictl Jenny, “that you and the 
whii^s hao made a vow to dinp^ King Charles aff the 
throne, and that neither he nor his posteriors from gene¬ 
ration to generation, shall sit upon it ony mair ; and 
John (indyi)l threeps ye're to gio a’ the church-organs to 
the pj[)eis, and burn the iJook o’ Common-prayer by 
the liands of the common hangman, m revenge of the 
Coven.iiit that was burnt when the King cam hame.” 

“ My friends at 'rillietudlcm judgt.* loo hastily and too 
ill ol me," answererl Morton. “I wish to liave free 
exercise of my own religion, without insulting any other; 
and as to your family, I only desire an opportunity to 
sliow them 1 have the same friendship and kindness as 
eser " 

“ Piless your kind heart for saying sae !" said Jenny, 
billeting into a Hood of tears; “and they never needed 
kindness or friendship mair, for they are famished for 
Lk'I; o' food." 

“tjood God!" replied Morton—“I have heard of 
srareity, but not of f^amine I Is it possible? Have the 
ladies and the Major ”- 

“ They hae suflered like the lave o' us," replied Jenny ^ 
“ for they .shared every bit and sup wi' the wliole lolk in 
the Castle—I'm sure my poor een see fifty colours wi' 
faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy wi’ the mirligoes that 
I tanna stand my lane." 

'1 he thinness of the poor girl's cheek, and the sharp¬ 
ness of her features, bore witness to the truth of whaff 
the said. Morton was greatly slacked. 

“ Sit down," he said, “ for God's .sake !" forcing her 
Into the only chair the apartment afforded, wdiilc he him¬ 
self strode up and down the room in horror and impa¬ 
tience. “I knew not of this," he exclaimed in broken 
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<ejacuIatjons.^—“ I could not know of it.—Cold-bloodod. 
iron-hearted fanatic—deceitful villain!—Cuddie, fetch 
refreshments—-food—wine, if possible—whatever you can 
find, ' 

“ Whisky is j^dc eneugh for her,” muttered Cuddie ; 
**ane wadna hae thought that gude meal w'as sac scant 
amang them, when the quean threw sae muckle gude 
kail-brose scalding het about niy lugs." 

Faint and iniseiable as Jenny seemed to be, she could 
.lOt hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of 
Liie Castle, without bursting into a laugh which weakness 
■oon converted into a hysieneal giggle. Confounded at 
!ier Slate, and red(‘c.tiiig with horror on tlui distress 
wliich must ha\e betm in the Castle, Morton repeated 
his coininaiids to lleadngg in a peiemptory manner , 
and when he had departed, endeavoured to soothe his 
visitor. 

" You come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, 
to visit Lord Evandalc ?—'Fell me what she desires ; her 
orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny appeared to reflect a. moment, and then said 
“ Your honour is sae aukl a iriend, I must nt'cds trust to 
you, and tell the truth." 

“ Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing th.iL she 
hesitated, “that you will best serve your mistress by 
dealing sincerely with me.” 

“ Wed, then, ye maun ken we're starving, as 1 said 
before, and nave been mair days than ane , and the 
Major has sworn that lie expects relief daily, and that 
he will not gie ower the house to the enemy till we have 
.laten up his auld boots,—and they are unco thick m the 
soles, as ye may \/c.;l mind, forby being teuch in the 
upiier-leather. The dragoons, again, they think th<'y 
will be forced to gie up at last, and they canna bide 
hunger weel, after the life they led at free quarters fur 
'Ihis while bypast ; and since Lord Evandale's taen 
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tlwTo's nnt' thf^m ; anrl Jni|lis sny«; he’ll nr 

lh('- ir.imson to the whigs, and tlie Major and the leddie 
into the liargam, jf they will but let the trooper'* ganj; 
lit e tljt‘nis'’lls " 

S(.()un(hels ! ” said Morton ; *' why do they not make 
terms itjr all in the Castle?" 

‘'T hey arc fear'd for denial o’ qiiaiter to thcmsclls, 
haMHg dune sae niucklc mischief tlirough the country ; 
and Piiirley has hanged ane or twa o’ them already—sae 
ihfy want to draw their ain necks out o’ the collar at 
lia/ard o' lioncst folk’s ’’ 

“And you were sent," continued Morton, “to carry 

10 Cord Kvanilale th(‘ unpleasant new's of the men’s 
iniUinv ?” 

“Just e’en sae,” said jenny; “'I'ani Ilalhday took 
the rue, anrl t.nihl me a' aliout it, and gat me out o’ the 
('.istk'to tell Jx)rd Cvaridale, if possiljly I could win at 
him 

“ l^ut how can he help you?" said Morton ; “ he {s a 
prisoner." 

“Well-a-dny, ay,"’ answend the a ft lit ted damsel; 
“ but nifiybe lie could mak fair t<*rins for us—or, maybe 
he could gie us some good a<lvue—or, inaylx' he might 
send his orders to tlic dragoons to be civil—or "- 

“Oi, maybe," said Moilon, “you were to try jf it 
V'.ere possilile to set liiin at liberty?" 

“Jf it weie sae," answ'eretl jenny, wath spiiit, “it 
Vvadna be the first time 1 had dune rny best to serve a 
1' lend in captivity." 

“ True, Jenny, " replied Morton—“I were most un- 
p.ralelul to haget it. Hut here comes Cuddie wath re# 

11 eshrnents — 1 will go and dooyour errand to Lord 
Lwaridalc, while you i.ike some food and wine.” 

“Itwillna be amiss ye should kcri,” said Cuddie to 
his master, “that this Jenny—this Mrs. Dennison, was 
t7>ing to cuittle favour wi’ Tam Rand, the miller’s man, 
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to win into T^ord KvondcUi^'s nioiii uiiiioiit onyliody ken- 
lun’. She wa^na thinking, the gip-sy, that I w.is at her 
elbow.” 

" And an unco fright ye gae me when ^e ram ahint 
and took a grip o’ mo,” said Jenny, giving Inm a ^ly 
twitch with iicr finger and la r iluimb- -‘*il ye haclua 
been an auld acciu.iinlaiu.u*, yc daft goinenl ”- 

Cuddle, isoiiievvhat reiontJiig, grinin d a Miiile oti his 
aitful mibtress, while Moiton wiappid liimstlf up in Ins 
cloak, took Ins swoid under Ins arm, and went stiaiglit 
to the place of the young iiohleinan's confiiieincnt. lie 
askotl the benlinels if .inytlnug exlraurdjii.uy had oc¬ 
curred— “Nothing worth notice/' they said, “except¬ 
ing the lass that (aiddie took up, and two couriers tliat 
Captain B.ilfonr had dispalchcfl, one to the Rewn nd 
Bphraim Macliriar, another to KetiledniinmU*,” both of 
whom were beating the dinin ecclesiastic in diffeient 
towns between the position of Hut ley and th(‘ he.ifl- 
quarters of the mam army near Il.imiltoii. 

“I'he puijx)>e, I pitsume,” said Muiton, w;th an 
atfectalion ot indiHc k. nee, '* was to call tlu in hither." 

“So I undersiantl," answered the scntineJ, who had 
spoke with the messengers. 

“ He is summoning .i triumphant niajijnly of the 
council,” thought Morton to biiiisch, “ for the pin pose of 
Siinctionmg w^hali ver action of atrocity he may deli niiiiie 
upon, and thw\nrling opposition by authority. I must 
be .speedy, or i shall lose my o[)porlumty/' 

When he entered tlie jdaee of Lord Isvaml.Ue’s con- 
lii.erneiit, he found him armed, and nu lining on a Hock- 
bed in the wretcheti garret of a miserable cotUige. 1 le 
was either in a slumber, or m a dei*p meditation, when 
Morton entered, aiul turned on liirn, when aroused, a 
countenance so much rcikiced by loss of^bloorl, want ot 
sleep, and scarcity of food, that no one could have 
recognised in it the gallant soldier who had beh.ued with 
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SO miicJi spirit at tlic skirinisii of T^oiirlon Hill. He 
disj)li\('d sonic siirpusc .it tlic suddcji entrance of 
Morton. 

“1 arn .sorry to see you thus, iny lord,” .said that 

youthful loader 

w 

“ I have hoarrl you are an admirer of poetry,” answered 
the prisoner ; “in that case, Mr. Morton, you may re¬ 
member these lines,— 

* Stone* w.'ills do not a prison make. 

Or iron h'u s a ; 

A fire rind (]nn_*t mind tan take 
These for a Iieuiiil.ai^c.’ 

lint, were my imprisonment le-^s endurable, I .am given 
to CK[H'rt lo-moirow a total enfranehisi*ment.'' 

“ liy death?” said Moiton 

“.Surely,” answeicd Hold ha'indalc ; “ I have no other 
prospect Your conirnde, Hniley, has already dipped 
his h.ind in the blood of men whose meanness of rank 
and oliscunty of extraction imohi have saved them. I 
cannot boast such a shield from his vengeance, and I 
exp<*et to meet its extremity,” 

“Hut Major licllenrlen,” .said Morton, “ may .sur¬ 
render, in order to preserve your life.” 

“ Never, while there is one man to defend the battle¬ 
ment, and that mail has one crust to e.at. I know his 
gallant resolution, .and grieved should I be if he changed 
It for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny 
among the dragoons, and their resolution to surrender 
I’le Castle, and jmt the ladies of the family, as well as 
the Major, into the hands of the enemy. Hord Evan- 
dalc seemed at first surprised, and something incredulous, 
but immediately afterwards deeply afiected. 

*' Wh.at is to be done ?” he .said-—“ How is this mis- 
furtune to be averted ? ” 

''Hear me, my lord,” .said Morton. “I believe you 
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■may not be unwilling to be;ir ilie olive branch between 
our master the King, and that pait of his subjects which 
is no'w in arms, not from choice, but necessity.” 

"‘You construe me but justly," said Lo’d Kvandale ; 
**but to what docs tliis tend ? " 

“Permit me, my lord," continued Morton, “I will 
set you at liberty upon parole ; nay, you may return to 
the Castle, and shall have a safe-conduct for the ladies, 
the Major, and all who leave it, on condition of its 
instant sunender. In contiibuting to bring this about, 
you will only submit to oirciimstanccs ; tor, with a 
mutiny m the ganisoii, and witliout piovisiuns, it will be 
found impossible to d(*fend the place twenty-four hours 
longer. T'hose, tlicrefore, who refuse to accompany 
your lordship, must take their fate. You and your ful- 
loweis shall have a free pass to Kdjiiburgh, or wheicvLT 
the Duke of Monmouth may be. In retuiii for your 
liberty, we hope that you will recoinuicnd to the notice 
of his Grace, as Licutcnaut-Gcneial of Scotland, this 
humble petition and rcmonstiance, containing the griov- 
anecs which have occasioned this insurrection, a redress 
of which being gianted, I will answer w'lth my head, 
that the great body of the insurgents will laj down their 
arms." 

Lord Ev.indale read over the paper with attention. 

“Mr. Morion," he said, “ m my simple judgment, I 
see little objection that can be made to the measures here 
recommended ; nay, hirther, I believe, in many respects, 
they may meet the piivate sentiments of the Duke of 
Monmouth . and yet, to deal frankly with you, I have no 
hopes of thoir being graritcil, iinl(\ss, in the hist place, 
you ,vere to lay down your arms." 

"'The doing so," answered Morton, “would be vir¬ 
tually conceding that w'c had no riglit to take them up ; 
And that, for one, I will never agn*e to.” 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should," said 
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Lord ]*'vnnd.\le : ‘‘.ind y(‘t, on th.it point I .'ini cert.ain 
the n< ‘-otritions will In' wrecked I nrn willint;, ho^\cv<T, 
Imiju'; fi.inkly told \ou niy opinion, to do all in-rny 
ji'jwrp \o brin'.;' a roconcili.Uion. 

“ It IS nil we can wish or expect," replied Morton ; 
"the issue IS in (jod’s hands, who di^posf's the heaits of 
p>i]nte^ - -You nict'j)! tlKUi, the sah’-t omliu t ? " 

( iMtainlv,' .iriswen d Loid I'h.indilt', " and if T do 
not enlii';e upon the oblnsilion ukuiiimI l)y yiuir hasang 
‘■aved niv htc a second tune, believe' that I do not feel it 
tlie less 

" And the irnson of Tilhetudleni ^ " s.tid Morton. 

" Shall b( \Mthdia\Mi as y<ai propos(\" mswered tlie 
young iKiblianan " I am s» iisible the iMaior will be 
unable to 1 >riiig the nuituKsas Loic.eon , and I tri'nible 
to think of tin const »pi( nt i’-., sliould tht* Indu s .uul tlie 
brat'e old in in be deliond uj) to tins bloodtliirsty 
1 ulfian, Hu; l« y " 

" Y(jii are in that eaM* baig" said afoilon "Pre¬ 
pare to mount on hoi hack, a ft men whom I ran 
trust shall you tiU yon are in saft'ty from our 

parties." 

Ta avirig T.t>rd Jivandale in juent surjirise and jf^y at 
this ini(*’'j>eLlr‘d df‘h\i ranee. Morton hastened to gi‘t a 
T<'W tho'cii men iindiT arms and cm horseback, e.ieh 
iider bolding tht' rem of a spare lioise |ennv, who, 
\\hik‘ she partook of her relreslimenl, had contrived to 
make up her breach willi (aidrlio, rode on the h'fl hand 
of that \aliant eavahex*-. '1 he tramj'i of tin ir horses 
w IS soon ht ard under the window ol I.oid l^\alldalt*’s ' 
prison. 7h\o men, whom lu* difl fiot know, entered the 
. )Lrtmt*nt, dismcumbercfl him of Ins letters, and, eori- 
duefing him down stairs, mounted him in the teiitn' of 
tile dt taehrnent I'hey set out at a round trot towards 
T illietudh'm, 

1 he nmonlight ivas giving way to the dawn when they 
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approachod that .incicnt foi.ind its dark luasMvi.* 
low( r had just loccivtal th^- lii-a pak* Lulnunir. of l^’c 
inoiiiin!^ I'hc party hal’ad at ilic T(n\vi Imiiui*, no_ 
v( nuinnt;^ to appioach ni i.ci lor tear of thu liro ot tiu^ 
place Loixi f'A'and il(' .iluau lodc up to the i^atc, fol¬ 
lowed at a distance by ]ciiiiy D<-iiiiron A.-* they aj)- 
pruaclicd the i;ate, lh<’ie w.is h< jid to ai im‘ lu tni‘ 
court-yard .i tuiuult, nhuh aceouhd ill \Mlh the cjiuct 
screuitv of a buuiuu’r d.iwn. ('i u s .ind ^>at!l^ wiie 

mf 

heaul, vi iJiDlol-shot or two were disc'hai ^u'd, and i\erv- 
tluiv; amiomiLed tint the mutiny Ind bioh»‘U out At 
this Lmis koid lA.indali^ ariivnl at the eate wliert? 
Halhd.iy was smtiiiel On heanu” kord lA.uul lie's 
vuiei , he instantly .ind i;bdly a^.llUltte^l huii, and th d 
nobleman aiiivcd aunnu; the ruutmotis truojiei s hki* a 
man diopped from the clouds 'I'liey wsae in ih._ ail 
of piittin;^ their d( supi intoe\i c ul ion, of sc. (/iiu> the plac< 
into their own hands, and weie about to d, .am and 
overjjower Majoi I’elleauh n and ilamsoii, and othcis ot 
the (Aistle, wl'.o W'oio offering the best rcbibta.iiee in then 
power. 

dh(‘ a[>j)ear.mce of Lord Isvand tie ehantu'd the sente. 
He seized lii'dis by the collar, .ind, upbraiihiiL; him with 
his Mllany, oiilered two ot hib comrades to seize aiid bind 
him, assiinio the otliers, that iheir only chaiu'e of im¬ 
punity consistcil in instant Mibrnissutn Tic Uien oidercd 
the men into their ranks 'riuy obi\ed hte com- 
mandeit them to ‘Tromul tl.eir arms They hesitated ; 
but the instinct of discipline, joined to tlu ir persuasion 
that the authority of their olticer, bo boldly exerted, must 
be supported by soifte forccb without the ^Mte, induced 

them to submit. 

“ 'lake awuy those arms," said T.ord Isvaudale to the 
people of the (Jasilo ; “ they sliall not be lestore 1 until 
these men know belli t the use tor which they aie in¬ 
trusted with them, —And now,” he continued, addrcbsing 
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the mutineers, '‘bei^onc ^ Make the uso of vour 

time, aiif] of a truce of three hours, which tlio en my 

.'lie rontented to allow voii. 'lake the read to VMin- 

»■ 

bur^h, and meet me at the Housc-of-Muir. I need not 
bid you beware of commiUin" violence by Ihc way ; 
you will not, in your present condition, provoke resent¬ 
ment for your own sakes. Let your punctuality show 
that you mean to atone for tliis morning's business." 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the pre¬ 
sence of their oft'ictT, and, leaving the Castle, look the 
road to the place of rendezvous, making such haste as 
uas inspired by the fear of meeting with some detached 
pirty of the insurgents, whom their present defenceless 
condition, and their former violence, might inspire 
with thoughts of revenge. Inglis, whom Evandale 
destined for punishment, remained in custody. Il.alli- 
day was praised for his conduct, and assured of sue- 
ceefling to the rank of the culprit. These arrangements 
being hastily made, Lord Evandale accosted the Major, 
before whose eyes the scene had seemed to pass like the 
ch.ange of a dream. 

My dear M.ajor, we must give up the place.'* 

Is it even so ?" said Major Bcllenden. "I was in 
hopes you had brought reinforcements and supplies." 

•' Not a man—not a pound of meal/’ answered Ixird 
Evandale. 

"Yet 1 am blithe to see you," returned the honest 
Major ; " we were infonncd yesterday that these psalm- 
binging rascals had a plot on your life, and I had 
mustered the scoundrelly dragoons ten minutes ago in 
order to Ijeat up Burley's quarters, and gel you out of 
limbo, when the dog Inglis, instead of obeying me, 
broke out into open mutiny.—But what is to be done 
now ? " 

' I have, myself, no choice," said Lord Evandale ; " I 
am a prisoner, released on parole, and bound for Edin- 
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burffh. You and the lacl]<"s iinist Likt* the same route 
I have, by t}i(* favour of a fii<nd, a 5>afe-conduct and 
horses for you and yt^ur retinue ,—tur tiod’s sake make 
haofe.—You cannot propose to hold out with seven or 
eudd men, and without provii,ious Enough has been 
done for honour, and cnougli to render the defence of 
the highest conse(iucnce to Govianinent -more were 
needless, as well as desjjerate, Tlic English troops are 
arrived at Eilinburgli, and will sp<‘i*dily move upon 
Hamilton—"the iiosscssion of Tilludutllem by the rebels 
will be but temporary " 

** If you think so. my loid," said the veteran, with a 
reluctant sigh,—“ 1 know you only advise wliat is 
honour,ible.—If, then, you really lliink ilui ease inevit¬ 
able, I must submit ; for the mutiny of these scoundrels 
would render it impossible to iiKin the walls.—Gudyill, 
let the women call up tlu*ir mistresses, and all h(' ready 
to march.—Hut if 1 coukl l>e]ie\e tli it my leniainmg in 
these old w.ills till I was st.irved to a muinniy, could do 
the King's cause the least service, old Miles Hellendcn 
would not leave them Wliile there '\^is a spark of life in 
his body ' ” 

The ladi<‘s, already aLirmed by the mutiny, now heard 
the deteriiiin.ation of the Major, in which they readily 
acquiesced, though not without some groans and sighs 
on the part of Lady Margaret, winch refened, as usual, 
to the dije&ner of his most sacicd Majesty in the halls 
which were now to be abandoned to rebels. Hasty ijrc- 
parations were made for evacii.iluig the (.'astlc , ,md long 
ere the dawn was distinct enough for discovering objects 
with precision, the ladies, with Major Rellenden, 
Harrison, Gudyill, JInd the other domestics, were 
mounted on the led horses, and others which had been 
provided in the neighbourhood, anil proceeded towards 
the north, still escorted by f >iir of the insurgent horse¬ 
men. The rest of the party ivho had accompanied Lord 
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Evandalc from tht' li.imh't, took possession of the de¬ 
serted t'.istle, caiefully loibe.irint; all outrnjje or acts of 
plunder. And when the sun arose, the scarlet and blue 
colours of the Scottisli Covenant lloatcd from the iCeep 
of Tilheturllem. 


CHAR XXVIJl. 

Aftd it i'ft a\t ^ fT l'<hU^ni in /n r /innd 

IVf ^7tha tJi<>u\antI i/ire,’'/' M \i<LOW. 

Hill cavalcade which left tin Castle of Tillie- 
tudlem halted for a few minutes at the small 
tow n of Hotliw’ell, after passim; the outposts of the 
iiisui^ents, to t.ike some sln^lit r('freslimcnts w'hicli their 
attendants had provided, and whicli w'ere really necessary 
to persons who hacl snfhTed considerably liy want of 
proper nonrislnnerit. 'I ]i(*y then piessed forw.ird upon 
the road towaids Isdinbut^Ii, amid the lights ot <ln\\n 
which were now risin'^ on the iionzon ft rnic^ht have 
been eypeeted, diirini; the course of the journey, that 
l.ord kde would hav(‘ been frequently by tlie side 

of Miss Jsilitli l^><’llend<*ti. Yet, aftfT lus first salutations 
liad been e\crLarj:;ed, and every joreeaiition solicitously 
iflopted w'liieh could .serve for her accommodation, he 
rode in tlie \an of the party with M.ijor licllenden, who 
( omed to abandon tlie cliar^^e of immediate attendance 
upon his lovelv niece to one of the insuii^cnt cavaliers, 
" liosc daik milii iiy cloak, w'ltli lai'je fi.ijijx'd liat and 
IiMtiier, winch droopi d ov»t his face, conciMic'd at once 
Ii.-i fi'piie and Ins featnn's "Fhev rode side bv side in 
s.ltMicc for more tlian two miles, when the strancfer 
diessed Miss Hc'llimdc'n in a tremulous and suppn 
V nco 

•* M iss Bellcmden,'* he said, “must have friends 
wherev(*r she is known ; even Antoni; tliose whose conduct 
t-he now disapproves. Is there anything that such can 
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do to si low their ro'^pcct for Iilt, uind their roi^rct for lior 
.sufferiii^b i " 

Tet them learn, for their own -.akis,” replied Krlith, 
“ to venerate the laws, and to sp.ire innocent blotid. 
Let iheiii return to their allegiance, and T can foieive 
tliein all that I have siilfetcd, vven* it ten tine s more 

You think it iinpossilile, then," lejoined the c iv.ilui, 
" loj any one to stn've in onr lanks, liavnn; the ut'al of 
h.*' eountry sincerely at lu-art, and conceiving hnnself m 
the dischar<n‘ of a pati lolic duty ? " 

“ It imi;lil be niiprutleiit, wlnle SO vibsohitely in yt)iir 
power," leplied Miss liellt nden, “ to answer that 
o'lestion." 

4 

“ Xot in the present instance, I piif^lit you the word ot 
a soldnT,’’ replied the horsfan in, 

“1 ii.ive been taiiL;ht Ciiidonr fre^m iny birth," s.iid 
isdith , “and, if I am to speak at all. 1 iim a utter inv 
real sentiments. God only can judi^e ilu he.irt -men 
must estimate intentions by aclion.'i '1 le.iain--mnilU r 
by the swonl and by gibbet —the t ppri ssion ol a pioate 
family such as ours, wlio wen" <mly in aims h^r the de¬ 
fence of the estabhshi d i^ovi rnment, aiul of our own 
property—are actions winch must iieefis sully all that 
have accession to tlieiii, by whatever specious teiins they 
may be /^ilderl over." 

“'riic Ktnll ut civil war," rejoined the horseman 
“ the miseries which it brin^^s in its tiain, lie at the dotu 
of those wlio ]jro\<jked it by ille-al oppu ssion, r.aluT 
than of such .is an' diivi'n to amis in oider to assert 
ihcir natural ii.tiht', as freemen." 

“ That IS assumifii^ the question," replied Kdilii, 
“which ought to be proved. 1 aili pai ly eonleiids that 
tlie/ 4ire iiglit ni point of pniieipli', and llierefore the 
guilt must he with them who fust drew the sword , as, m 
an atfiay, law'holds those to b(' the ciiiniiuilsv ho tire thu 
first to have recourse to violence." 
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** Alas ! " said the horseman, were oiir vindication ta 
lesttlicre, how easy would it be to show that W’c have 
suftercd with a patience which almost seemed beyond the 
power of humanity, ere avc were driven by oppression 
into open resistance !—But I perceive," he continued, 
siL;hing deeply, “that it is vain to plead before Miss 
Delicnden a cause which she has already prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of 
the principles of those engaged in it." 

“ Pardon rnc," answered Kdith. “ I have stated with 
freedom my opinion of the principles of the insurgents ; 
of their persons 1 know nothing—excepting in one soli¬ 
tary instance." 

“ And that instance," said the horseman, “has influ¬ 
enced your opinion of the wliole body ? " 

“ Far from it," said Edith; “he is—at least I once 
thought him—one in whose scale few were fit to be 
W'eighed.—He is—or he seemed—one of early talent, 
high faith, pure morality, and warm affcclions. Can I 
approve of a rebellion which has made such a man, 
formed to ornament, to enlighten, and to defend his 
country, the companion of gloomy and ignorant fanatics, 
or canting hypocrites,—the leader of brutal clowns,— 
the brother in arms to banditti and highway murderers? 
Should you meet such an one in your camp, tell him that 
Edith Bt'llonden has wept more over his fallen cha¬ 
racter, blighted prospects, and dishonoured name, than 
over the distresses of her own house,—and that she has 
better endured that famine which has wasted her cheek 
and dimmed her eye, than the pang of heart which 
attended the reflection by and through whom these cala¬ 
mities were inflicted." 

As she ilius spoke, she turned upon her companion a 
countenance wliose faded cheek attested tlic reality of 
her .aidTcrings, even w'hilc it glow'cd with the temporaiy 
animation wdiich accompanied her language. The horse- 
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man was not insensible to the appeal; lie raised his hand 
to his brow with the sudden motion of one vfho feels a 
pan.^ shoot along his brain, passed it hastily over his 
face, and then pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on 
his iorehead. The movement, and the leehngs which it 
excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she r^^niark them 
without emotion. 

“ And yet," she said, “ should the person of whom 1 
..peak seem to you too deeply affected by the hard opinion 
of—ol—an early friend, say to him, that sincere repent¬ 
ance is next to innocence;—that, though from a 

height not easily recovered, and the author of much niis- 
chuT, because gihlcd by his example, he may still atone 
in some measure for the evil he h.is done." 

“And in what manner?" asked the cavalier, m the 
same suppressed, and almost chokt'd voice. 

“ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of 
peace to his distracted countrymen, and to induce the 
deluded rebels to lay down their arms. By saving their 
blood, he may atone for that which has been alieady 
spilt ;—and he that shall be most aelive in ticconiplish' 
mg this great end will best deserve the thanks of this 
age, and an honoured remeiiibranco in the next." 

“ And m such a peace," said her companion, with a 
firm voice, “ Miss Bellendcn would not wish, I think, 
that the interests of the piNiiplc were sacrificed unre¬ 
servedly to those of the crown i " 

“ I am but a girl," was the young lady's reply ; “and 
can scaieely speak on the subj(‘ct without presumption 
But, since I have gone so far, I will faiily add, 1 woula 
wish to see a peace \«h]ch should gu(' rest to all iiarties, 
and secure the subjects from null Lai y idiiiiie, which I 
dt'i.st as much as I do the means now adopted to 
resist It." 

“Miss Bi'llcndeii," .iiisweud Henry Morton, raising 
his face, and speaking in lu > natuial tone, “ the perso** 
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who has lost such a highly-\cilutMl place in your esteem, 
li.is yet to# much spirit to plead his c.iuse as a criminal; 
atul, conscious that he can no lonjjrr cl.urn a friend's in- 
ifM'est in your bosom, he would be sili*nt under your hard 
censure, were it not that he c.m rel'er to the honoured 
testimony of Lord Evanciale, th.it his earnest wishes .and 
most active f'xcrtions arc, even now, diri'cted to the ac- 
C'‘mplishment of such a peace as the most loyal cannot 
censure. ” 

lie bowed with dignity to Miss Lellenden, who, though 
her language intim.il<‘d that slie well kntwv to whom she 
had been spisaking, probalily had not expected that he 
w'ould justify himself with so much animation, bhe re¬ 
turned his salute, confiist'd and in silence. Morton then 
rode forw'ard to the head of the priity. 

"Henry Morton'” I'xclairned M.ijor Bellenden, sur¬ 
prised at the sudden apparition 

"Tlie s.inu',” answi'ied Mi.n'tnn , " who is sorry that 
he laboiiib unrler the h.Tish construction of Major nollrn- 
den and his f.imily. He commits to my Lord Lvandale/’ 
he coutiniied, turning towards the young nobleman, and 
bowing tu Imii, " the chnrge of unde(?eiving his friends, 
both reg.'irding llie paitu iil.\r■> of his conduct and the 
purity of his motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden--All 
happiness attend you and yours!—may we meet again in 
happier and better tunes ' 

" Believe me,” said Lord pAandale, "your confidence', 
Mr, Morton, is not niLpLiccd , T will endeavour to repay 
the great services I li.ive nu < ivc'd fiom you by doing my 
bed to place your ch.iracler on its j'lropcr footing with 
Pdajor Bt'llenden, and all whose esteem you value." 

"I expected no less from your generosity, my lord," 
saiil Morton, 

He then c.allcd his followers, and rode off along the 
hcsjil) in tlui direction of Hamilton, their feathers waving. 
c.eci their steel caps glancing in the beams of the rising 
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sun. Cuddie Iloadn^"- alont' rernainerl an instant behind 
his companions to take .in alfcctioii.ate farewell of Jenny 
Dennison, who had contiived, durin^^ this short inoia- 
ing's ndc, to re-establish her influence over his sus¬ 
ceptible bosom. A straijglin.!^ tree or two obscurerl, 
rather than concealed, their as they halted 

their horses to bid adieu. 

“ K.are ye wcel, Jenny," s.iid Cuddie, with a hnid exer¬ 
tion of Ins lunijs, intended perliaps to be a si^h, but 
rather rescinblin*^ the intonation of a ^ro.in -“Ye'll 
think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes —an honest lad th.it lo'e^s 
ye, Jenny ; ye’ll think o' him now and th»m.^" 

“Whiles — at brosc-timo," answered the inalieioir: 
damsel, unable ciilier to repress the rep.artee, or the arch 
smile which attendial it. 

(Juddie took his revenue .as rustic lovers .arc wont, and 
as Jenny ])robab!y expected, ~ can,i;ht his mistress round 
the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips heartily, and then 
turned liis horse and tiottcd after his master. 

“ D<.irs in the fallow'" said Jenny, wiping" her ]lp^ 
and adjusting her he.ubdress ; “ lu* has twice the spunk 
o’ 'lain ll.illitlay, after a.—Coming, my leddy, coming 
—Lord h.ive a care o’ us, I trust the auld leddy didn.| 
see us !" 

“Jenny," sani Lady M.irgaret, as the damsel came 
up, “was nut th.it young man who eoiiimatuhal the 
party the s.ame that was captain of the [uipmjay, and 
who w'as aftetwards pnson(*r .at Tilhetudlem on the 
morning Claierhouse ( anie theie ?’’ 

Jenny, happy that tlx* query h.id no rehTcnce to her 
ow n little matters, looked at her young mistress, to dis¬ 
cover, if possibk.*, whether it was her cue to spe^ak truth 
or not. Not being able to catch any hint to guide 
her, she followed her instinct as a lady’s maid, and 
lied. 

“ I diniici believe it was him, my leddy," said Jenny. 
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confidently as if slio had bL-en raying- her catechism ; 

lie was a little black man, that." 

“ You must have been blind, fenny," said the Major: 

Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is thtt 
very man.” 

“ I had ithor thing ado than be looking at him," said 
fenny, tossing her head: "he may be as fair as afai- 
tlijiig candle foi iin\” 

"Is it not," -said Lady Margaret, "a blessed cscaj^e 
whitli we have made, out of the hands of so desperate 
and bloodthirsty a fanatic?" 

"Yon are deceived, madam,” said Lord Kvandale ; 
**Mr. Morton merits such a title from no one, but least 
from ii-s. 'rhat I am now nlivc, and that you are now 
on your safe ictre.it to your friends, instead of being pri¬ 
soners to a real f.inaiical homicide, is solely and entirely 
ouingto the prompt, active, and energetic humanity of 
“his young gt'iUleman.” 

lie tficn went into a p.artieul.ir narrative of the events 
With which the le.idcr is acqu.untcd, dwelling upon the 
merits of Morton, and cxpati ilmg on the risk at which 
he h.id rendeied tlierii these inijjort.int services, as if he 
had been «i brother instead of a rival. 

"I were worse than uiigiateful," he said, "were 1 
silent on the merits of the man who has twice saved my 
life.” 

"I would willingly think well of Henry Morton, my 
lord,” replied Major Bclkuiden ; "and I own he has 
behavc-d handsomely to your lordship and to us ; but I 
c.'iimot have the same allowances which it pleases your 
lorddiip to entertain for his presotit courses." 

" You are to consider," replied Lord Evandalc, " that 
he has been p.aitly forced upon them by necessity ; and I 
must add, tluit Ins principles, though differing in some 
dcgiee from my own, .arc such as to command respect. 
Claverhouse, whose knovvledi^e of men is not to be di.s- 
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puted, spoke justly of him as to his extraordinaiy quali* 
ties—but with prejudice, and harshly, concerning his 
pnncinlcs and motives." 

'•You have not been long in learning all his extra¬ 
ordinary qualities, my lord," answered Major ] 3 ellenden, 
** I, who have known him from boyhood, ^ould, before 
this affair, have said much of his good principles, and 
good-nature ; but as to his high talents "- 

''They were probably hidden, Major," replied the 
generous Lord Evandalc, “even from himself, until cir¬ 
cumstances called them forth ; and, if I have detected 
them, It was only because our intercourse and conversa¬ 
tion turned on momentous and important subjects. He 
IS now labouring to bring this rebellion to an end, and 
the terms he has proposed arc so moderate, that they 
shall not want my hearty recommendation." 

“And have you hopes," said Lady Margaret, “to 
accomplish a scheme so comprehensive?" 

“ I should have, madam, were every wliig as moderate 
as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested as ATajor 
Bellenden. Bui such is the fanaticism and violent irrita¬ 
tion of both parties, that I fear nothing will end this civil 
war save the edge of the sword.” 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened with 
the deepest interest to this conversation. V^hilc she re¬ 
gretted that she had expressed herself harshly and 
hastily to her lover, she felt a conscious and proud satis¬ 
faction that his character was, even in the judgment of 
his noble-minded rival, such as her own affection had 
once .spoke it. 

“Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, “may 
render it necessary for me to tear liis remembrance from 
my heart ; but it is no small relief to know assuredly, 
that it is worthy of the place it has so long retained 
there.*' 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust resentment, 
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her lover arrived at the camp of the insurgents neai 
Hamilton, which he found in considerable confusion. 
Certain advices had arrived that the royal army, {saving 
been recruited from England by a large detachment of 
the King‘s Guards, were about to take the field. Fame 
magnified their numbers and their high state of equipment 
and discipline, and spread abroad other circumstances 
which dismayed the courage of the insurgents. What 
favour they might have expected from Monmouth, was 
likely to be intercepted by the influence of those asso¬ 
ciated with him in command. His Lieutenant-General 
was the celebrated (leneral Thomas Dalzcll, who, having 
practised the art of war in the then barbarous country of 
Russia, was as much feared for his cruelly and indiffer¬ 
ence to liiirnan life and human sufferings, as respected 
for his steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man 
was second in command to Monmouth, and the horse 
were commanded by Claverhouse, burning with desire to 
revenge the death of his nephew, and his defeat at 
Drumclog. To these accounts was added the most for¬ 
midable and terrific description of the train of artillery and 
the cavalry force with which the royal army took the 
field. 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, having 
in language, religion, and manners, no connection with 
the insurgents, had been summoned to join the royal 
army under their various chieftains ; and these Amorites, 
or Philistines, as the insurgents termed them, came like 
eagles to the slaughter. In fact, every person who could 
ride or run at the King*, command, was summoned to 
arms, apparently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of properly whom theiY principles might deter 
from joining the royal standard, though prudence pre¬ 
vented them from joining that of the insurgent Presby¬ 
terians. In short, every rumour tended to increase the 
apprehension among the insurgents, that the King's 
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vengeaiice had only been delayed in order that it might 
fall more certain and more heavy. 

Mc'rton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the com¬ 
mon people by pointing out the jjrobable exaggeration 
of these reports, and by reminding them of the strength 
of their own situation, with :in unfoidable river m front, 
only passable by a long diid narrow bridge. He called 
to their remembrance ilieir victory over Claverhoiise 
when their numbers were few, and then much worse 
disciplined and appointed for battle than now ; showed 
them that the ground on which they lay afforded, by its 
undulation, and the thickets uluch intercepted it, con¬ 
siderable protection against artillery, and even against 
cavalry, if stoutly defended : and that their safely, m 
fact, depended upon their own spirit and resolution. 

but wliile Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the 
courage of the army at large, he availed himself of 
those discoiiiaging rumours to endeavour to impress on 
the minds of the leadi'rs the necessity of proposing to 
the Government modcratt' terms of accominoflatiou, 
while they were still forinidable as commanding an un¬ 
broken and numerous army. He pointed out to them, 
that, in the present humour of tlnar followers, it could 
hardly be expected that they would engage with ad.an- 
tage the well-apjiointed and regular force of .ho Duke ol 
Monmouth ; and that if they chanced, as was most 
likely, to be defeated and dispersed, the insuriection in 
which they had engaged, so far from being useful to the 
country, would be reiidt‘icd the apology for oppressing if 
more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally 
dangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their forces, 
most of the leaders readily agreed, that if such terms 
could be obtained as had been transmitted to the Duke 
of Monmouth by the hands of I^ord Evandale, the 
purpose for which they had taken up arms would be, 
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in a preat measure, accomi^lished. They then entered 
into similar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the 
petition and remonstrance which had been drawn up 
by Morion. On the contrary, there were still several 
leaders, and those men whose influence with the people 
exceeded that of persons of more apparent conse¬ 
quence, who regarded every proposal ol treaty wliich 
did not proceed on the liasis of the Solemn League 
and Covenant of as utterly null and void, im¬ 

pious, and unchristian. These men diffused their 
leelings among the multitiidt*. who had little foresight, 
and nothing to lose, and persuaded many that the 
timid counsellors who recommended peace upon terms 
short of the dethronement of the royal family, and the 
declared independence of the Churcli with respect to 
the State, were cowardly labourers, who were about to 
withdraw tht;ir hands from the plough, and despicable 
trimmers, who sought only a specious pretext for de- 
‘crting their brethren in arms. These contradictory 
opinions were fiercely argued in each tent of the insur¬ 
gent army, or rather m the huts or cabins which 
served in the place of tents. Violence in language often 
led to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions into 
which the army of sufferers was rent served as too pjain 
a presage of their future state. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


The f7ir^e of factions and divisions 

Sti/l vex yonr coioicils .— Venice Preserved. 


HP- prudence of Morton found sufficient occupa¬ 
tion in stemming the furious current of these 
contending parties, when, two days after his 
leturn to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and 
coll'■ague, the Reverend Mr. Poundtext, flying, as he 
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presently found, from the of John Balfour of 

Burley, whom he left not lit lie incensed .u the sliarc 
he had Liken in the liheiMlmn of T.oid Ev.iiulale. When 
the woithy divine had somewhat n'cnntcd his spirits, 
after tlie hurry and faliL^nie of Ins join rev, he j^iuteeded 
to ';i\e Morton an aLU)iint of what had passed m th(' 
vicinity ot'rillietudleiii atLi r the inemoiable morning ot 
Ins departure. 

'riie inj^lit maieli of Morton had bei'n aeeoniplished 
with such de.\teiUy, and the men were so faithlul to tlieir 
dust, that liurlcy received no intellioiMK e of what had 
hapjK’iuid until the morning was l.ir advanced. His 
first iiiqiiiry was, wlnther Maclniar and Ketlledruninile 
i.ad ainved, a^ri'e.ibly to the simnnons vviiRh he had 
dispatched at nndniLdil. Mai'hiiar had come, and 
Ketlledi nmmle, Ihou^Ii a la iv v travelltr, iniqht, he 
was infurnied, be mstanlle eAptLled. Bulky then dis- 
]iatchcd a inesseni^La to \Iorion's <|uailers to summon 
him to all immediate ((jinuil The nit^ssenger re¬ 
turned with news that he hail left the ]dace. Ponnd- 
te.\t was next summoned , but he, thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill d( almo with fiailiuus folk, had 
withdrawn to his own quiet man^e, preKiiing a ikirk 
ride, though lie hail bet n on horseback the whole pre¬ 
ceding day, to a renewal ni the inoinmg of a contro¬ 
versy wall Burley, vvhuse kroeily ovii.iwed him when 
unsiqjportetl by llie liiinnes'!. of Moiion Burley's next 
laqmnt's were directed .liter koid Isvaudale ; and great 
V, )S Ins r.ige when he learned tliat lie liad been con- 
vev^•d away over night by a paity of llie mail smeii o\ 
Miluwood, under the ininiediaie command of Henry 
Morton himself. 

“The Viliam!” exclaimed Hiiiley, addressing him¬ 
self to Macbriar ;—“The base, ineaii-spiiited ti*aitor, 
to carry favour for himself with the (Government, hath 
set at libcity the prisoner taken by my own right han*i. 
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through metins of whom, I havo little doubt, the po3* 
5e«:siori of the place of strength which hath wrought us 
such trouble, might now have been in our hands I ” 

But is it not in our hands ?said Macbriar, looking 
up towards the Keep of the Castle ; “and arc not these 
the colours of the (.'ovenant that float over its w'alls ^ " 

“A stratagem—a mere trick," said Burley—“aninsvilt 
over our disappointment, intended to aggravate and 
embitter our spnUs." 

He w'as intei rupied by the arrival of one of Morton’s 
followers, sent to report to him the evacuation of the 
place, and its occupation by the insnrg(*nt forces Hiirh'y 
W'as rather driven to fury than reconciled hy the news of 
this success. 

“ 1 have watched,'* he said—" 1 liave fought—I have 
plotted—1 have striven for the reduciion of this place— 
1 have forborne to seek to head enterprises of higher 
comm.'uid and of higher honour—1 lia\e narrowed their 
outgoings, and cut off the springs, and broken the staff 
of bread within their w'alls ; and when the men w^ere 
about to yieltl themselves to my hand, that their sons 
might be bondsmen, and their daughters a laughing¬ 
stock to our w'holt* camp, corneth this youth, without 
a beard oii his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his 
sickle into the har\t‘st, and to nmd the prey from the 
spoiler ! Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
the city, with Its captives, should be given to him that 
wins It ? 

“Nay," said Machri^r, wlio was surprised at the 
degree of agii.ition w'hich Balfour displayed, ** chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Heaven will use 
Its own instruments ; and who knows but this youth "- 

“Hush! hush!" said Bui ley ; “do not discredit 
thine own bettcT judg^nicnt. It was thou that first 
badesi me beware of this painted sepulchre—this lac- 
cjucrcd piece of copper, that passed current with me for 
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gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, when they neglect 
the guidance of such pious jx'istors as ihou. lint our 
carnal alTections will nnskad us—this ungrateful boy’ij 
father was mine ancient friend. They must be as earnest 
in thtdr struggles as thou, Kphrami Macbriar, thai 
would shake themselves clear ol the clogs aud chains of 
humanity. 

This compliment touched the preacher in the most 
sensible p.irt ; and Burley dei'ined, therelore, he shouh; 
tiiid little difliculty m moulding his opinions to tlu' sup¬ 
port of lus own views, more especially as they agieecl 
exactly m their high-strained opinions of chtiich go¬ 
vernment. 

" Let us instantly," he said, "go up to the 'rower; 
there is that among the leooids m yonder foitrcs^, 
W'hich, well used as 1 can use it, shall be worth to us a 
valiant leader and an huiidrtsl hui st. umai." 

" But wall such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant?" said the preacher. " \Vt; have already 
among us too many who hunger :ift» r lands, and silvci, 
and gold, rather than after the Word ;—it is not by such 
that our deliverance shall be wioiight out." 

"Thou errest," s.iid BiiiU'y , " wc must w'ork by 

means, and these worldly men shall be our in truini'nis. 
At all events, the Mo.ibitisli w'oman shall be despoiled 
of her inheritance, aud neither the malignant Kxaudale, 
nor the eraslian Morton, shall possess yonder castle and 
lands, though they may seek in marriage the daughter 
‘hereof." 

So saying, he led the way to 'rillietndlem, where he 
seized upon the plate aad otlier valuables for the use c* 
the army, ransacked the charter-room, and other recep 
lades tor family papers, and ire.ited with contempt the 
remonstrances of those who reminded him, that itie; 
terms granted to the garrison had guaranteed resix ji to 
private properly. 
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Ri3rl(*y and M.acljii.ir, hnxjiur r^Liblislicd thonisrlvo , m 
;lu'ir new .acquisition, were joined by K''ttlcclrinnnil “ in 
1 .1C course of the d.iy, .ind nlso l>y ihc! T..iird nl J^nn:;- 
•_a](% whom th.it .ictive divine h.atl contrived to sofhice, 
■iS Foiindtext harmed it, from the pure liL;ht in which iie 
'lad berri brouejit up Tims unit<*d, tlii'y sent to the 
..ucl PounrU<’\t nn invitntion, oi ralh'T .x Minunons, to 
ittend .'1 conned at Tilln tiidlem. He reinembeiI'd, ]i )w- 
iv^er, that the door h.xd an iron t^r.xtiq and tlie K^cqa a 
diinqeon, .ind iesol\efI not to trust Jiinis-df with his in¬ 
censed eol]e.epie^ Ife th<‘ietore n'treated, or lather' 
ded, to ll.uuilion, ^^lLh the inhnL;^^, that Ihiile^', ]\J.ic¬ 
on.ir, and Kettlerii uninde, ui te cununq to ifainiltrjn .ns 
'’OOii a^ tliev coiilfl collet t a Ijodv of (".iniercnians sidTi- 
CJent to ovcra\\(’ lh(* n'st ot tlie aim}’ 

"And ye see/’ e()ne]nd('<l iVjiinrUext. with a deep 
'* tint tiny \\ ill !h<'ri jio^s» ss a m.qoiityin the council; 
for Faaqcale, thoiudi In' li.i-. alu.iys p.issed for one of 
tin? huncst .and riticn d imiy, cani.ot be suit.ably or 
preceesely If'iincd (Mtlnm leh, or llesh, or gude red- 
Iiirtiiii;,—whoever has the stronger party has Lang- 

eale 

'1 alls coneliided the lu.avv mrr.itivi' of lionest Pound- 
ie\t, wiio sudicd (h eplv, as In* <. oiisidered tlie dangCT in 
wlii'.li lie was pi K'l d ix'twixt unreasonable advers.uies 
amongst lln'insi?)ves and tlie comiiion (‘ncniy from with¬ 
out. Morton e\ln;rted him to pxtience, temper, and 
comtio'-nro ; inlornn'd him of the goofl liope he luid of 
negotiating for peaee ard inflrmini}’ through means of 
Lord J'^vandale, and made out to him a very fair pros¬ 
pect that he should .'u^airi rctiirr^\ to his own parchment- 
bound Calvin, his ('\ening jJipe of lobxcco, and his 
iu^ggin of inspiring ale, providing always he would 
.dloid his efr<;ctiial vujipnrt an«l concurrence to the 
measures whicli he (Morton) h.xd taken for a general 
f>acification. Thus backed and comforted, Poundtext 
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resolved magnanimously to aw.iit the coming of the 
Cameronians to the general remle/vous. 

Buil.ry and his con fed crates liad drawn together a 
considerable body of thc-^e sectaiics, amounting to a 
hundred horse and ab«>nt tifteeii lur.idred foci, clouded 
anti seveie in aspect, nioioscand jealous m cominuiii- 
catjon, liaimlitv of lieart, and confident as incii wht) 
believed that the jjrile t)f sabalmri was open for them 
excliisively ; wliile all other Chiisdans, htjwevi'r slicht 
wen* the shades of (hlfcrencc ot ductnue from iheir own, 
were iii f.ict little better th.in tailt .ists or re^iroi (ale^ 
'riiese men entc led the Pre^l)\ Li i j.in camp, i 'llier 
dubious and suspRious allies, or j^ossibly ani.ig«aiists, 
than as men who wi^rc heaitily embarlci*d in tin* same 
cause, and (‘xpusctl to the same ilangers, with then 
more motieiate bittlneii in .irms. Bnilev made no 
ipiivalt^ visits to his colleegut s, arul held no coiiiinnn iclI- 
tion with them on tln^ siibjei't of the |>u!)I]r atlairs, 
otheiwise tliaii by sendin^ a tlry mvitatnm to llu'in ttj 
altend a meeting of the geiu*ial coimeii for tiiat 
evening. 

On the arrival of Morton an<l I\juii<Itt 't at the place 
of assembly, tht*y fouiui their biothiLii aliLitly stated. 
Slight rreetme' p-is'^olI between tlieni, and U \\\ i easv to 
see th.vt no auneable eonfeianee v/.is intended l^y tliuse 
who convoked the council. T'he first pucstion was put 
by I^Iacbri ir, the sjjarp t*ag(Tncss <if vvlujse zeal urged 
jam to the van on all oec i ^ums He tlesired know 
b” wIujSC authority the iiiali''. i.int, calKal T.oid Evaiulali*, 
hai. been freed from the doom of death, justly de¬ 
nounced against him. ' 

“ by luy authority and Mr. M(Ni ton's," replied Pound- 
text ; who, besuU-s being anxious to give his companion a 
good opinion of his cour.igc, confuled heartily in Ins sup¬ 
port, and, moreover, had much less lear of cncouiUcimt; 
one of his own profes^sion, and who confined himself to the 
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weapons of tlieoloijical controversy, in wliich Poundtrxt 
feared no man, than of entering into debate with the 
stern homicide Balfour. 

“And who, brother,*' said Kcttledrummle,—“who 
gave you authority to interpose in such a high matter?" 

*' The tenor ot our commission,*’ answered Poundlext, 
“gives us auth/rity to bind and to loose. If Lord 
Evandale was justly doomed to die by the voice of one 
of our number, he was of a sincty lawfully redeemed 
from death by thi* warrant of two of us." 

“Go to, go to," said Burley; “we know your 
motives; it was to send that silkworm—that gilded 
trinket—that embroidered trifie of a lord, to bear terms 
of peace to the tyrant," 

“ It was so," replied Morton, who saw his companion 
begin to flinch liefore the fierce eye of Balfour—“ it was 
so; and what then?—Are wv to plunge the nation in 
endless war in order to pursue schemes which are equally 
wild, w'icked, and unatt.iinable? " 

“ Hear him I " said B.ilfour ; “he blasphemeth," 

*“ It is false,'* said Morton ; “ tliey blaspheme who 
pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the use of the 
human means with which Providence has blessed them. 
I repeat it—Our avowed object is the rc-eslablishment of 
peace on fair and honourable terms of security to our 
religion and our liberty. We disclaim any desire to 
tyrannise over those of others." 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but 
they were interrupted by intelligence that the Duke of 
Monmouth had commenced his march towards the west, 
and was already advanced half-way from Edinburgh. 
This news silenced their divisions for the moment, and it 
w'as agreed that the next day should be held as a fast of 
general humiliation for the sins of the land; that the 
Reverend Mr. Poundtext should preach to the army in 
the morning, and Kettlednimmle in the afternoon : that 
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neither should touch upon any topics of schism or of 
division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood, 
like brethren in a good cause. This healing overture 
having been agreed to, the moderate party ventured 
upon another proposal, confiding that it would have the 
support of Langcale, wiio looked extremely blank at the 
news which they had just received, and might be sup¬ 
posed reconverted to moderate measures. 11 was to be 
presumed, they said, that since the King had not en¬ 
trusted the command of his forces upon the present 
occasion to any of their active oppressors, but, on the 
contrary, had employed a nobleman distinguished by 
gentleness of temper, and a disposition favourable to 
their cause, there must be some better intention enter¬ 
tained towards them than they had yet experienced. 
They contended, that it was not only prudent but neces- 
.sary to ascertain, from a communication with the Duke 
of Monmouth, whether he was not charged willi some 
secret instructions in their favour. This could only be 
learned by dispatching an envoy to his army. 

*'And who wall undertake the task?" said Burley, 
evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly resisted 
—“who will go up to their camp, knowing that John 
Grahame of Claverhouse hath sw'om to hang up whom¬ 
soever we shall dispatch tow'arcls them, in revenge of the 
death of the young man his nephew ? ” 

“ Let that be no obstacle," said Morton—“ I will with 
pleasure encounter any risk attached to the bearer of 
your errand.” 

'• Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar ; “ oui 
councils will be well rifi, of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction even 
from those who were expected to have lx;en most active in 
opposing it; and it was agreed that Henry Morton should 
go to the camp of the Duke of Monmouth, in order tc 
discover upon what tcrm« the insurgents would be ad- 
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mitted to treat with him. As soon as his errand was 
nic'icle known, several of the more moderate party joined 
in reejuesting him to make terms upon the footing of the 
petition entrusted to Lord Evandale's hands ; for tlie 
approach of the King's army spread a generfil trepida¬ 
tion, by no means allayed by the high tone assumed by 
tile CaniLTOiiians, which had so little to support it 
excepting their own headlong zeal. With these instruc¬ 
tions, and with Cutidie as his attendant, Morton set 
forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks which 
attend tliose who assume the ollice of mediator during 
the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, before 
he peiceivcd that he was on the point of falling in with 
the van of the royal foiecs; and, as he ascended a 
height, saw all the roads in ilic neighbourhood occupied 
bv armed men marching ni gicat order towards Bolhwcll 
Muir, an open common, <jn winch they proposed U> 
encamp for that evening, at the distance of scarcely two 
miles from the Clyde, on the farther side of which river 
the army of the insurgents was encamped. He gave 
himself up to the first advanced-guard of cavalry which 
he met, as bearer of a flag of truce, and communicated 
his flcsirc to obtain access to the Duke of Monmouth. 
The non-coinrmssioncd officer who commanticd the 
; 5 arty made his report to his superior, and he again to 
another in still higher command, and both immediately 
rode to the spot whore Morton was detained. 

"You are but losing your time, my friend, and risking 
your life," said one of them, addressing Morton ; "the 
Duke of Monmouth will receive i«'d terms from traitors 
with arms in their hands, and your cruelties have been 
such as to authorise retaliation of every kind. Better 
trot your nag back, and save his mettle to-day that he 
may save your life to-morrows” 

"I cannot think,” said Morton, "that even if the 
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I>uke of Monmouth should consider us as criminals, h<" 
would condeiiiTi so large a body of his frllow-suhjects 
without even hearing what they liave to plead for them¬ 
selves. On my ]')arl I fe.ir notlnng, 1 arn conscious of 
liaving consented to, or aiuhunsed, no cruelty, and the 
fear ot suffonng innocently lor the (.nines of others shall 
not deter me from exi'cnting in\ connni^'Sion." 

The two tifficers looked at each otlii r. 

“I have an idea,” said the vouin:er, "that this is the 
young man of whom J^ord I^vand.ile 

"Is my Lord Kvandalc in the* aiiny?’' said Mor* 
ton. 

"He is not,*’ replied the odlccr; "we Iclt him at 
VMinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field. Your 
name, sir, I jMesuine, is Hcniy Morton?” 

" It is, sir,” ans\\er(‘d 

"We will not oj>puse voiir stsnng the Duke, sir,” said 
the officer, with mor<* cnility ot inaniiLr ; " hut yt'U in.iv 
assuie yourself it will be to no jjiir[M)se , lor, were Ins 
Grace disposed to favour your people, others aie joined 
in coniiinssicm with him who will liardly tcai''ent to his 

m 

doing so.” 

" 1 shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton ; " but 
iny dutv requires th.at I should persevere in mv desire to 
have an interview with him.” 

" Immley,” said the superior offu'cr, "let the Duke 
know of Mr. Morton’s airival, and remind Ins (jrace 
that this is the person of whom J.oid Evaiulalc spoh'* .so 
highly.” 

The ofticer returned with a message that the General 
Cv'tuld not sec Mr. Morton that evening, but would see 
him betimes m the ensuing morning, lie was dct«iincd 
in cl neighbouring cottage .ill night, ljut treated with 
civility, and everything provided for his accommodation. 
Early on the next morning the officer he had first seen 
came to conduct him to his audience. 
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The army was drawn out, and in the act of forming 
column for march or attack. The Duke was in the 
Centro, nearly a mile from the place where Morton, had 
passed the night. In riding towcards the (Joneral, he had 
an opportunity of estimating the force which had been 
assembled for the suppression of the hasty and ill-con- 
C'rted insurrection. 'Iherc wore three or four regiments 
of English, the flower of Charles's army—there were the 

ottish Tafo-Guards, burning with desire to revenge 
t.ieir I.itc defeat- other Scottish rt'gimcnts of regulars 
were also assembled, «irKl a largt^ body of cavalry, con- , 
s sting partly of gentlemcn-vadunteers, 2^artly of the 
tenants of tlie crown who did military duty for their 
fu fs. Morton also observecl sfweral strong jiarties of 
Highlanders drawn from the points nearest to the I^ow- . 
land fronticis,- a pcofilc, as already mentioned, particu¬ 
larly obnoxious to the western whigs, and who hated and 
despised them in the same jiroportion. These were 
assembled under tlicir chiefs, and made part of this 
formidable array. A complete train of field-artillery 
nccom]-)amed ih(‘se troojis ; and the whole had an air so 
i/Uposing, that it sexaiied nothing short of an actual 
miracle could pi event the ill-eciiiipped, ill-modelled, and 
tumultuary army of the insurgents, from being utterly 
destroyed. The officer who accompanied Morton en¬ 
deavoured to gather from his looks the feelings with 
which this splenilid and awful parade of military force 
bad impressed him. But, true to the cause he had 
espoused, he laboured successfully to prevent the anxiety 
v'ljich he felt from appearing in his countenance, and 
looked around him on the warlike display as on a sight 
v/hieh he cxpectetl, and to which was indifferent. 

*'You see the entertainment prepared for you," said 
the officers. 

“If I had no appetite for it," replied Morton, “I 
i-hould not have been accompanying you at this moment 
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But 1 shall be better pleased with a more peaceful regale, 
for the sake of all parties." 

As ♦hey spoke thus, they approached the commander- 
in-chief, who, surrounded by several officers, was seated 
upon a knoll commanding an extensive prospect of the 
distant country, and from w’inch could be easily dis¬ 
covered the windings of the majestic Clyde, and tlie 
distant camp of tlie insurgents on the opposite bank. 
The officers of the royal army appeared to be surveying 
the ground, with the purpose of directing an immediate 
attack. When Captain Lumley, the officer who .accom¬ 
panied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth's ear his 
name and errand, the Duke made a signal for all around 
liiin to retire, excepting only two general officers of dis¬ 
tinction. While they spoke together in whisjiers for a 
few minutes before Morton was permitted to advance, he 
had time to study the appearance of the persons with 
whom he was to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the Puke 
of Monmouth without being captivated by liis personal 
graces and accomplishments, of which the Great High- 
Priest of all the Nine afterwards recorded— 

“ Whate'er he did was done with so much case. 

In him alone 'twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with grace. 

And Paradise was open’d in his face." 

Yet, to a strict observer, the manly btsauty of Monmouth'?, 
fae was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of 
vac nation and uncertainty, which seemed to imply hesi¬ 
tation and doubt at nmments when decisive resolution 
was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have already 
fully described, and another general officer whose appear¬ 
ance was singularly striking. His dress was of the 
antique fashion of Charles the First's time, and composed 
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of chamois leather, curiously slashed, and covered with 
antique lace and j^arniture. His boots and spurs might 
l^e referred to the same distant period. He jyore a 
breastplate, over which descoiuled a grey beard of vener¬ 
able length, which he cheri'^hed as a mark of mourning 
for Charles the F'lrst, having never shaved since that 
monarch was brought to the scaflold. His head was 
uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. FIis high and 
wTinkled forehead, ]?icrcmg grey eyes, and marked 
features, evinced age unbroken by infirmity, and stem 
resolution unsoftened by humanity. Such is the outlincr 
however feebly expressed, of the celebrated General 
Thomas D.alzcll, a man more feared and hated bv the 
whigs than even Claverhoiuse himself, and who ex(‘cuted 
the same violences against them out of a detestation of 
their persons, or perhaps an innate .sc\erity of temper, 
which Grahame only rcsorlefl to on jiolitical accounts, as 
the best means of intimulating the Irdlowers of Presby¬ 
tery, and of destroying that sect entiiely. 

'J'he presence of these two generals, one of whom he 
kni^w by person, and the otlier by description, .seemed to 
Morton decisive of the fate'of his embassy. Put, not¬ 
withstanding liis youth and inexperience, and the un- 
favouiable reception which his proposals seemed likely 
to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them upon 
receiving a signal to that tjurpose, determined that the 
cause of his country, and of those W'ith whom he had 
taken up arms, should sulfer nothing from being intrusted 
to liirn. Monmouth icccivcd him with the graceful 
courtesy which attended even his slightest actions; 
Dalzell regarded him with a .^stern, gloomy, and im¬ 
patient frown ; and Claverhousc, with a sarcastic smile 
and inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquj-'ntance. 

'* You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, now 
asscinblerl in arms," said the Duke of Monmouth, '*and 
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yoiir name, I believe, is Morion : will you favour us w ith 
the purport of your enand ? ” 

'* It’s contained, my Loid,” answcTed Morton, “ in a 
paper, termed a Remonstrance and Supplication, which 
my Lord KvandaJe has placed, 1 presume, in your 
Grace’s hands ?” 

“lie has done so, sir," answered the Duke ; "and I 
understand, from T^ord Kvandale, that Mr Morton has 
behaved in these unhapiiy matters with much tempciance 
and generosity, for which I have to recjuesl his acceptance 
of my thanks." 

Here Morton observed Dalzcll shake his head indig¬ 
nantly, and whisper sometliing into Claverhouse’s ear, 
who smiled in return, and elevated his e)t‘brows, but in a 
degree so slight as scarce to be perceptible, 'i'he Duke, 
taking the petition fi om his ]Kjeket, proceeded, obviou-^ly 
struggling betw'een the native gentleness of his own dis¬ 
position, and perhaps his oon\iciion that the pi'tilioner.s 
demanded no more than their lights, and the desire, on 
the other hand, of enforcing the King's autlKjnty, aiul 
complying with the sterner opinions of the colleagues m 
office who had been assigned for the purpose of control¬ 
ling as well as advising him. 

"There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals, as 
to the abstract propriety of which I must now wane 
delivering any opinion. Some of them appear to me 
reasonable and ju.st ; and although 1 have no e.vpress 
instructions from the King upon the subject, yet 1 assuie 
yoi Mr. Morton, and T pledge my honour, that I will 
inteipose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence to 
procure you satisfaction from his Majesty. But you 
mint distinctly understand, that I can only treat with 
suiiplicants, not with rebels ; and, as a preliminary to 
every act of favour on my side, I must insist upon 
your followers laying down their arms and dispersing 
themselves." 
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**To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morion, un¬ 
dauntedly, ''were to acknowledge ourselves the rebels 
that our enemies tenn us. Our swords are drawn for 
recovery of a birthright wrested from us ; your Grace’s 
moderation and good sense have admitted the general 
justice of our demand—a demand which would never 
have been listened tv> had it not been accompanied with 
the sound of the trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and 
dare not, lay down our anns, even on your Grace’s assur¬ 
ance of indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of our wrongs which 
we complain of." 

“Mr. Morton," replied the Duke, “you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to perceive, 
that requests, by no means dangerous tir unreasonable 
in themselves, may become so by the way in which they 
arc pressed and supported." 

“We may reply, my lord," answered Morton, '*that 
this disagreeable mode has not been resorted to until all 
others have failed.” 

“ Mr. Morton," said the Duke, “ I must break this 
conference short We are in nsadincss to commence the 
attack ; yet I will suspend it for an hour, until you can 
communicate my answer to the insurgents. If they 
]>lcase to disperse their followers, lay down their arms, 
and send a peaceful deputation to me, I will consider 
myself bound m honour to do all I can to procure re¬ 
dress of ilieir gnevanc''‘s ; if not, let them stand on their 
guard and expect the consequences.—I think, gentle¬ 
men," he added, turning to his two colleagues, this is 
ihe utmost length to wliieh I can .stretch my instructions 
in favour of these mi.sguided persons?" 

“ By my faith," answered Dalzell, suddenly, ** and it 
js a length to which my poor judgment durst not have 
stretched, considering I had both the King and my con¬ 
science to answcf to I But, doubtless, your Grace knows 
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more of the King’s private inmd than we, who have 
only the letter of our instructions to look to.” 

MoPyinouth blushed deeply. “You hear,’* he said, 
addressing Morton, “ (jcneral Dalzell blames me for the 
length which 1 am disposed to go in your favour.” 

“General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied Mor¬ 
ton, “ are such as we expected from him ; your (irace’s 
such as we were prepared to hope you might pU\asc to 
entertain. Indeed, I cannot help adding, that, in the 
case of the absolute submission upon which you are 
^ pleased to insist, it might still remain something less than 
doubtful how far, with such counsellors around the King, 
even your Grace’s intercession might procure us effectual 
relief. But I will communicate to our leaders your 
Grace’s answer to our siijinhcation ; and, since we can¬ 
not obtain peace, we must bid war welcome as well as 
we may.” 

“Good morning, sir,** said the Duke. “I suspend 
the movements of attack for one hour, and for one liour 
only. If you have an answer to return within that space 
of time, I will receive it here, and earnestly entreat it may 
be such as to save the effusion of bloofl.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning passed 
between Dalzell and (daverhousc. The Duke observed 
it, and repeated his words with great dignity—“Yes, 
gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer might Ih^ .sucli as 
would save the effusion of blood. I hope the sentiment 
neither needs your scorn, nor incurs your displeasure." 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a stern glance, 
but made no answer. Claverhouse, his lip just curled 
with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, “ It was not for 
him to judge the proprety of his Grace’s sentiments.** 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. He 
obeyed ; and, accompanied by his former escort, rode 
slowly through tlie army to return to the camp of the non¬ 
conformists. As he passed the hne corps of Life-Guards, 
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he found Claverhousc was alteady at their head. That 
ohicor no sot)iier saw Morton, than he advanced and 
addtL^scd him with perfect politeness of mcinner, „ 

"I think this IS not the first lime I have seen Mr, 
Moiton of Milnwood? " 

"It IS not Colonel Grahame‘s fault,” said Morton, 
mnhn^ sternly, “ that lie or any one else should be now 
meoniinoded by my presence.” 

"Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhouse, 

" that Mr. Morton's present situation authorises the 
opinion I have entertained of him, and that my prt)- ’ 
ccedings at our last mectinp^ only squared to my duty.” 

"'I'u reconcile your actions to your fluty, and your 
duty to your conscience, is your business. Colonel Gia- 
hame, not mine,” said Morton, justly offended at beinj^ 
thus, in a manner, rcquinsl to approve of the sentence 
under winch he hatl so nt-ailv sulfetod. 

" Nay, but stay an instant,” said Claverhousc. “ Evan- 
dale insists that I have some wiongs to acquit myself of 
in your instance. I trust I shall always make some 
diffcicnco between a high-minded gentleman, who, 
though misguided, acts upon gcneious principles, and 
the crazy fanatical clowns yonder, with the bloodthirsty 
assassins who head them. Thotoforc, if they do not dis¬ 
perse upon your return, let me pray y<m instantly come 
over to our army and surrender yourself, for, be as¬ 
sured, lliey cannot stanrl our assault for half-an-hour. 
If you will be ruled and lo this, be sure to inquire for 
me. Monmouth, strange as it may seem, c.innot protect 
you—Dalzcll will not;—I both can and will; and T 
have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give me 
an opportunity. * 

" 1 should owe Loid Evandale my thanks,’* answered 
Morton, coldly, **did not his scheme imply an opinion 
that I might be prevailed on to desert those with whom 
I am engaged. For you, Colonel Grahame if you wifi 
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Iinnnnr niP with a diffcront sponos of satisfaction, it is 
pnjbablo that, in an hour’s time, you will find me at 
ilie v/cst end of Bothwcll Bndc^c with my sword in my 
hand." 

“I shall be happy to meet you there," said Cdavcr- 
housc, “but still more so shoiiUl you think better on my 
hrst proposal." 

Th<*y then saluted and parted. 

“That IS a pretty lari, lairnley," said Claverhousc, 
addressing himself to the other otficcr ; “but lui is a 
lost man—his blood be upon his head.’’ 

So sayin", he addressed himself to the tau^k of prepara¬ 
tion for instant battle. 


CHAV. XXX- 


Bvt hark ! ihe trnt has chan^i d 

'I'herespence a>ui y est nnc /artier.- -Bukns. 

'rhr Loivdicn Mallidia they 
Came 7t>/th their coats of b/erzv; 

Fn'o hiindttd iin/i from I^tmdon came^ 

( laid in a reddish hue .—IjOIIIWKI.U lilNES. 



HEN Morton had left the well-ordered outposts 
of the rc!;iilar army, and arrived at those which 
were mainf.iined by his own party, he could not 
but be peculiarly sensible of the dillcrcnce of discipline, 
and entertain a proportional degree of fear for the 
consequences. The same discords wduch agitated the 
councils of the insurgents, raged even among their 
meanest followers ; aitu their picciuets and p.atrols were 
more interested and occupied in disputing the true occa¬ 
sion and causes of wrath, and defining the limits of 
J’lrastian heresy, than in looking out for and observing 
the motions of their enemies, though within hearing 
the royal drums and trumpets. 
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I'here wris a guard, however, of the insurgent army, 
posted at the long ainl narrow brulge of Bolhwell, over 
which the enemy must neeess.inly .idvance to the a|,tack ; 
but, like the others, they were divided and disheartened ; 
and, entertaining the idea that they were posted on a 
desperate service, they evim meditated withdrawing them¬ 
selves to the mam l)ody 'I'lns would h.ive been utter 
min ; for on the defence or loss of tins pass the fortune 
of the day was most likely to depend. All beyond the 
>'‘rHjge was a plain open fiehl, cveepung a few thickets of 
no great depth, and, coiistHpiently, was ground on whicli 
the undisciplined foicos of the insurgents, deficient as 
they were in cavalry, and tot.ill)^ unprovidetl with aitillery, 
were altogether unlikely to withstand the shock of regular 
troops. 

Moi ton therefore viewed the pass carefully, and formed 
the hope, that by occupying two or three houses on the 
left bank of the river, walh the copse anil thickets of 
alders .ind hazels that lined its side, and by blockading 
the passage itself, and sliuttmg the gates of a portal, 
which, accoiding to the old fashion, was built on the 
centr.il arch of the bridge of Botliwell, it might be easily 
defended nf^ainst a very superior force He issued 
directions accordingly, and commanded the ])arapcts of 
the bridge, on the farther side of the portal, to be 
thrown dowm, that they might afford no protection 
to the enemy when they should attempt the pa.ssage. 
Morton then conjured the party at this important post to 
be watchful and upon their guard, and promised them a 
speedy and strong reinforcement, lie caused them to ad¬ 
vance videttes beyond the river \p watch the progress of 
the enemy, which outposts he directed should be with¬ 
drawn to the left bank as soon as they approached ; 
finally, he charged them to send regular information to 
the main body of all that they should observe. Men 
under arms, and in a situation of danger, are usually 
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sufficiently alert in appreciating the merit of their officers. 
Morton’s intelligence and activity gained the confidence 
of these men, and with Ixitlor hope and heart than 
before, they began to fortify their position in the manner 
he recommended, and saw him depart with three loud 
cheers. 

Morion now galloped hastily towards the main body 
of the insurgents, but was surprised and shocked at the 
scene of confusion and clamour which it exhibited, at the 
moment when good order and concord wt're of such 
essential consequence. Instead of being drawn up m 
line of battle, and listi*ning to the commands of tlieir 
officers, they were crowding together in a confused mass, 
that rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, 
while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather vociferated, 
and not a single car was found to listen. Scandalised 
at a scene so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to 
make his way through the press, to learn, and if possible 
to remove, the cause of this so untimely disorder. 
While he is thus engaged, wc shall make the reader 
acquainted with that which he was some time in 
discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold thiur day of 
huniili.ition, winch, agreeably to the pract'ce of the 
puritans during the earlier civil war, they considered as 
the most effectual mode of sohirig all difticulties, and 
waiving all discussions. It was usual to n.ime an ordmarv 
week-day for this purpose, but on this occasion the 
Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to the ])ressure of 
l;ie time and the vicinity of the enemy. A temporary 
piilpit, or tent, was erected in the middle of the encanii>- 
meiit; which, according to the fixed arrangement, was 
first to be occupied by the Reverend Peter Poundlext, 
to whom the post of honour was assignetl, as the eldest 
clergyman present. But as the worthy divine, with slow* 
and stalely steps, was advancing towards the roslruni 
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which had been prepared for him, he was prevented by 
the unexpected apparition of Habakkuk Mucklewrath, 
the insane preacher whose appearance had so snuch 
startled Morton at the first council of the insurgents aft'jr 
their victory at Loudon Hill. It is not known whether 
he was acting under the influence and instigation of tlie 
Canieronians, or whether he was merely compelled 1-y 
his own agitated imagination, and the temptation of a 
vacant pulpit before Inin, to seize the opportunity of 
exhorting so respiectable a congregation It is only 
certain that he took occasion by the forelock, sprung 
into the pulpit, ciist his eyes wildly round him, and, 
undismayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, 
opened the Bible, read forth as his text from the thir¬ 
teenth chapter of Deuteronomy, Certain men, the 
children of Belial, are gone cnit from among you, and 
h.ive withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying. 
Let us go and serve other gods, which you have not 
known ; and then rushed at once into the imdst of his 
subject. 

'I'he harangue of Mucklewrath was as wild and extra¬ 
vagant iis his intrusion w.is unauthorised and untimely ; 
but it was pruvokingly coherent, in so far as it turnea 
entirely upon the very subjects of discord, of which it 
had been agreed to adjourn the consideration until some 
more suitable opportunity. Not a single topic did he 
omit which had olfence in it ; and, after charging the 
moderate party with lieresy, with crouching to tyranny, 
with seeking to be at peace with God’s enemies, he 
applied to Morton, by name, the charge that he had 
been one of those men of 1^1 iai, who, in the words of 
hib text, had gone out fiorn amongst them, to with¬ 
draw the inhabitants of liis city, and to go astray after 
false gods. 'I'o him, and all who followed him or 
apiHovcd of his conduct, Miicklew'rath denounced fury 
and vengeance, and exhorted those who would hold 
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thrTn‘?eives pure and undefilt^d to C(;m<j up from the midst 
of tliein. 

“Fear not,” he said, "because of the nothing of 
horses, or the glittering of breast-jdates Seek not aid 
of tlie Egyptians because of the enemy, though they 
may be nun^crous as locusts, and ficice as draguns. 
Their trust is not as our trust, nor tlu^ir rock as our 
rock; how else shall a thousand fly before one, and 
vwo put ten thousand to the flight! I dreamed it in the 
visions of the night, and the voice said, ' Habakkuk, 
take thy fan and purge the wheat from the chaff, tliat 
they be not both consumed with the fire of indignation 
and the lightning of fury.’ Wherefore, I say, take tliis 
Henry Morton—this wretched Achan, who h.illi brought 
the accursed thing among ye, and made himself brethren 
in the camp of the enemy—take him and stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the wrath 
may depart from the children of the Covenant He hath 
not taken a Babylonish garment, but he liatli sold the 
garment of righteousness to tlie wc man t)f Babylon —he 
hath not taken two hundred shekels of fine silver, but 
he hath bartered the truth, which is more precious than 
shekels of silver or wedges of gold.” 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly against 
one of their most active commanders, the audience broke 
out into open tumult, some demanding that there should 
instantly be a new election of officers, into v\Inch office 
none should hereafter be admitted who had. in their 
phrase, touched of that which was accursed, or tempo- 
•ised more or less with the heresies and corruptions of 
llie times. While suchfwas the demand of the Came- 
ronians, they vociferated loudly, that those who were not 
witli them were against them,—that it was no time 
to relinquish the substantial part of the covenanted 
testimony of the Church, if they expected a blessing on 
their arms and their cause,—and that, in their eyes, a 
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iukewarm Prcsbvterian was little better than a Prelatist, 
an anti-Covenanter, and a Nullilidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of c.iminal 
compliance and defection from the truth with scorn and 
indij^nation, and charged their accusers with breach of 
faith, as well as with wrong-headed and extravagant zeal 
in mirodncing such divisions into an army the joint 
strength of winch could not, by the most sanguine, be 
judged more than sufficient to face their enemies, 
i^onndtext, and one or two others, made some faint 
el torts to stem the increasing fury of the factious, ex¬ 
claiming to those of the other party, in the words of 
the Patriarch,—“ Ixit there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between thy herdsmen antf 
my herdsmen, for we be brethren." No pacific overture 
could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain that even 
Burley himself, wiicn he saw the dissension proceed to 
such nnno«s JenglJis, exerted his stern and deep voice, 
commanding silence and obedience to discipline. The 
spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it seemed 
as if the exhortation of Habakknk Mucklewrath had 
communicated a part of his frenzy to all who heard him. 
The \Mser, or more timid part of the assembly, were 
already withdrawing themselves from the field, and giving 
up their cause as lost. Others were moderating a har¬ 
monious call, as they somewhat improperly termed it, to 
new officers, and dismissing those formerly chosen, and 
that with a tumult and cJf»uioiir worthy of the deficiency 
of good sense and good order implied in the whole trans¬ 
action. It was at this moment when Morton arrived in 
the field and joined the army, ki total confusion, and on 
the point nf dissolving itself. His arrival occasioned 
loud exclamations of applause on the one side, and of 
imprecation on the other. 

What means this ruinous disorder at such a mo¬ 
ment?" he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted with his 
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vain exertions to restore order, was now leaning on his 
sword, and regarding the confusion with an eye of reso¬ 
lute d'rfspair. 

** It means/* he replied, ** that God has delivered us 
into the hands of our enemies." 

Not so," answered Morton, with a voice and gestiire 
which compelled many to listen; "it is not God who 
deserts us—it is w^e who desert him, and dishonour our¬ 
selves by disgracing and betraying the cause of freedom 
and religion.—Hear me 1 " he exclaimed, springing to the 
j^ulpit which Mucklcwrath had been compelled to eva¬ 
cuate by actual exhaustion—"I bring from thtf enemy 
an offer to treat, if you incline to lay dowm your arms. I 
can assure you the means of making an honourable de¬ 
fence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time 
flies fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; and 
let It not be said of us in future days, that six thousand 
Scottish men in arms had neither courage to stand their 
ground and fight it out, nor prudence to treat for peace, nor 
even the coward’s wisdom to retreat in good time and with 
safety. What signifies quarrelling on points of ehurch- 
disciplinc, when the whole edifice is threatened with total 
destruction? O remember, my brethren, that the last 
and worst evil which God brought upon the pei.'ple whom 
he had once chosen—the last and worst punishment of 
their blindness and hardness of heart, was the bloodv 
dissensions which rent asunder their city, even when the 
enemy were thundering at its gates ! " 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of this ex¬ 
hortation, by loud exclamations of applause—others by 
hooting, and exclaiming'^" To your tents, O Israel! " 
Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy already 
beginning to appear on the right bank, and directing 
their march upon the bridge, raised his voice to its utmost 
pitch, and pointing at the same time with hi.s hand, ex¬ 
claimed,Silence your senseless clamours 1 Yor der is 
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tlie enemy 1 On inainuunin>j the briclijc against him, 
fle]i('n(l our lives, as well as our hope to reclaim our laws 
and libcitics.—Tliere shall at least one Scottish man die 
in their defence.—l^-et any one who loves his country 
follow me !" 

'I'he multitude had turned their heads in the direction 
to which he pointed. The sight of the glittering files of 
the l:lnglibh Tool-Guards, supported by several squadrons 
ol horse, of the cannon which the artillerymen were 
busily engaged in planting against the briclge, of the 
jilaided clans who seemed to search for a ford, and of 
the long succession of troops w^hich were destined to 
support the attack, silenced at once their clamorous up¬ 
roar, and struck them with as much consternation as if 
were an unexpected apparition, and not the very thing 
which they ought to have been looking out for. They 
gazed on each other, and on their leaders, with looks 
resembling those that indicate the weakness of a jmticnt 
when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet when Morton, 
springing from the rostrum, directed his steps towards 
the bridge, he was follow'cd by about an hundred of the 
young men who were particularly attached to his 
command. 

Burley turned to Macbriar—“ Ephraim," he said, '‘it 
is Providence points us the way, through the worldly 
w'ibdom of this latitiidinarian youth.—He that loves the 
light, let him follow Burley I " 

“Tarry," replied Ma^^briar; “it is not by Henry 
Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and our 
comings-in are to be meted ; therefore tarry with us. I 
fear treachery to the host frontothis nullifidian Achan— 
Thou shall not go with him—thou art our chariots and 
our horsemen." 

“Hinder me not," replied Burley; “he hath well 
said that all is lost, if the entuny win the bridge—there¬ 
fore j let me not. Shall the children of this generation 
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be called wiser or braver than iht; children of the 
sanctuary?—Array yourselves under your lenders—let 
us not,,lack supplies of men and ainiuunition ; and 
accursed be he who turneth back from the work on this 
great day 1 " 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards the 
bridge, and was followed by about two himdreil of the 
most gallant and zealous of his party. There was a 
deep and disheartened pause when Morton and Hurley 
departed. The touinianders availed themselves of it to 
display their lines in some sort of order, and exhorted 
those who were most exposc'd to throw themscUes 
upon their faces to avoid the cannonade whicli they 
^ight presently expect. The insurgents ceased to re¬ 
sist or to remonstrate ; but the aw'e which had silenced 
thtnr discords had dismayed their courage. They 
suffered themselves to be formed into ranks with the 
docility of a flock of sheep, but without possessing, for 
the time, more resolution or energy ; for they expe¬ 
rienced a sinking of the heart, imposed by the sudden 
and imminent approach of the danger which they had 
neglected to provide against while it was yet distant. 
They were, however, diawn out with some regularity ; 
and as they still possessed the appearan''e of an 
army, their leaders had only to hope that some favour¬ 
able circumstance would restore their spirits and 
courage. 

Kcttledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other 
preachers, busied themselves in thcMr ranks, and pre¬ 
vailed on them to raise a psalm. But the superstitious 
among them observed, a^an ill omen, that their song of 
praise and triumph sunk into “ a quaver of consterna¬ 
tion," and resembled rather a penitentiary stave sung on 
the scaffold of a condemned criminal, than the bold strain 
which had resounded along the wild heath of Loudon 
Hill, in anticipation of tliat day's victory. The melan- 
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choly melody soon received a rough accompaniment; tlie 
royal soldiers shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon 
began to fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and 
the bridge of Bolhwell, with the banks adjacent, were 
involved in wreaths of smoke. 


CHAP. XXXI. 



As e eryc ^aiv the rain donn/a*. 

Or yet the arnnu/rom the hozv, 

Sae our Si ois la^h/dl even dtywn^ 

And they lay i,lain on every kno^oe. 

Oi D Ballad. 

RE Morton or Burley had reached the post to be 
defended, the enemy had commenced an attack 
upon It with great spirit. 'I’hc two regiments of 
Foot-Guards, formed into a close column, rushed for¬ 
ward to the river; one corps, deploying along the 
right bank, commenced a galling fire on the defenders 
of the pass, while the other pressed on to occupy the 
bridge. 'I’he insurgents sustained the attack with great 
constancy and courage ; and while part of their number 
returned the fire across the river, the rest maintained a 
discharge of musketry upon the farther end of the bridge 
itself, and every avenue by which the soldiers endea¬ 
voured to approach it. The latter .suflcrcd severely, but 
Itill gained ground, and the head of the.r column was 
already upon the bridge, wdien tlie arrival of Morton 
changed the scene ; and his marksmen, commencing 
upon the pass a fire as well ai^iicd as it was sustained 
and regular, compelled the as.sailants to retire with 
much loss. They were a second lime brought up to 
the charge, and a second time repulsed with still 
greater loss, as Burley had now brought his party into 
action. The fire was conti.nued with the utmost vcbe- 
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mence on both sides, and the issue of the action seemed 
very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
might be discovered on the lop of the right bank of the 
river, urging, entreating, and animating the exertions of 
his soldiers. By his orders, the cannon, which had 
hitherto been employed in annoying the distant main 
body of the Presbyterians, were now turned upon the 
defenders of the bridge. But these tremendous engines, 
being wrought much more slowly than in modern times, 
diu not produce the effect of annoying or terrifying the 
enemy to the extent proposed. The insurgents, shel¬ 
tered by the copsewood along the bank of the river, or 
stationed in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the precaiuions of 
Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence was so 
protracted and obstinate, that the royal generals ht*gan 
to fear it might be ultimately successful. While Mon¬ 
mouth threw himself from his horse, and, rallying the 
Foot-Guards, brought them on to aiiother close and 
desperate attack, he was warmly seconded by Dalz»^ll, 
who, putting himself at the head of a body of Lennox 
Highlanders, rushed forward with their tremendous 
war-cry of Loch-sloy. The ammunition of the de¬ 
fenders of the bridge began to fail at this importiint 
crisis ; messages, commanding and imploring succours 
and supplies, were in vain dispatched, one after the 
other, to the main body of the Presbyterian army, 
w‘uch remained inactively draw'n up on the open fields 
in tiie rear. Fear, consternation, and misrule, had gone 
abroad among them, and while the post on which their 
safely depended requirect* to be instantly and power¬ 
fully reinforced, there remained none either to command 
or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began to 
slacken, that of the assailants increased, and in its turn 
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became more fatal. Animated by the example and ex¬ 
hortations of their generals, they obtained a footing upon 
the bridge itself, and began to remove the obstacles ]>y 
which it was blockaded. The portal-gate was broke 
open, the beams, trunks of trees, and other materials of 
the barricade, pulled down and thrown into the river. 
This was not accomplished without opposition. Morton 
and Burley fought in the very front of their followers, 
and encouraged them with their pikes, halberds, and par¬ 
tisans, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards, and the 
broadswords of the Highlanders. But those belli...! 
the leaders began to shrink from the unequal combat, 
and fly singly, or in parties of two or three, towards 
the main body, until the remainder were, by the mere 
weight of the hostile column as much as by their 
weapons, fairly forced from the bridge. 'I'he passage 
being now open, the enemy began to pour over. But 
the bridge was long and narrow, which rendered the 
manoeuvre slow as well as dangerous; and those who 
first passed had still to force the houses, from the 
windows of which the Covenanters continued to fire. 
Burley and Morton were near each other at this critical 
moment. 

•‘There is yet time," said the former, “ to bring down 
horse to attack them, ere they can get into order ; and, 
with the aid of God, we may thus regain the bridge. 
Hasten thou to bring them down, while I make tlie 
defence good with this old and wearied body." 

Morton saw the iraixirtance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Cuddle held in 
readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped towards a 
body of cavalry which chanced to be composed entirely 
of Cameronians. Ere he could speak his errand, or 
utter his orders, he was saluted by the execrations of the 
whole body. 

"He flies!" they exclaimed—>'*the cowardly traitor 
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flies like a hart from the huntcis, and hath left valiant 
Burley in the midst of the slaughter ! " 

"I do not fly,” said Morton. “I come to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall yet 
do well." 

** Follow him not!—Follow him not! " such were 
the tumultuous exclamations which resounded fioni tlu' 
lanks ;—" he hath sold you to the sword of the enemy ! " 
And while Morton argued, entreated, and comm.inded 
•u vain, the moment was lost in which the advance might 
have been useful ; and the outlet from the bridge, with 
all its defences, being in complete possession of the 
enemy, Burley and his remaining followers were driven 
oack upon the main body, to whom the spectacle oi 
their hurried and haiassed retreat was far from restoiing 
the confidence w'hicli they so much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed llr^ 
bridge at their leisure, and securing the pass, formed in 
line of battle; while Claverhouse, *vho, like a hawk 
perched on a rock, and eyeing the time to pounce on us 
prey, had watched the event of the action from the 
opposite bank, now' passed the bridge at the head of his 
cavalry, at full trot, and leading them in s^iuadroiis, 
through the intcivals and round the flanks of the royal 
infantry, formed them in line on the moor, and led lliein 
to the charge, advancing m front with one large body, 
while other two divisions threatened the flanks of the 
^ *ovenanters. Their devoted army was now in that 
bk'iation when the slightest demonstration towards an 
attack was certain to inspire panic Their broken 
spirits and disheartened’fcourage w^cre unable to endure, 
the charge of the cavalry, attended with all its terrible 
accompaniments of sight and sound,—the rush of th(» 
horses at full speed, the shaking of the earth under then 
feet, the glancing of the swords, the waving of the 
plumes, and the fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The 
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fiont ranks hardly attempted one ill-directed and dis¬ 
orderly tire» and iheir rear were broken and flying in 
confusion ere the charge had been completed ; and in 
less than five minutes the horsemen were mixed with 
them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The voice of 
C'laverhousc was heard, even abo\e the dm of conflict, 
exclaiming to his soldiers—“Kill! kill!—no quarter ! 
think on Richard Grahame ! ” The dragoons, many of 
whom had shared the disgrace of Loudon Hill, re¬ 
quired no exhortations to vengeance as easy as it W94» 
complete. Their swords drank deep of slaughter 
among the unresisting fugitives. Screams for quarter 
were only answered by the shouts with which the pur¬ 
suers accomj^amed their blows, and the whole field pre^^ 
senled one general scene of confused slaughter, flight, 
and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who remained 
in a body a little apart from the rest, and out of the line 
of the charge of cavalry, threw down their arms and 
surrendered at discretion, upon the approach of the 
Duke of Monmouth at the head of the infantry. That 
in lid-tempered nobleman instantly allowed them the 
quarter which they prayed for; and, galloping about 
through the field, exerted himself as much to stop the 
slaughter, as he had done to obtain the victory. While 
busied in this humane task, he met with General Dalzell, 
who was encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royal 
volunteers to show their zeal for King and country, by 
quenching the flame of ihe rebellion with the blood of 
the rebels. 

“Sheathe your sword, I com^'iand you, General! " ex¬ 
claimed the Duke, “and sound the retreat. Enough of 
blood has been shed ; give quarter to the King's mis¬ 
guided subjects." 

“ I obey your Grace," said the old man, wiping his 
bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; “but I 
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warn you at the same time, that enough has not been 
done to intimidate these desperate reliels. Ffas not your 
Grace heard that Basil Olifant has collected several gen¬ 
tlemen and men of substance in the West, and is in the 
act of inarching to join thfni ? ” 

*• Basil Olifant?" said the Duke; '‘who, or what 
is he?" 

“The next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood. 
He is disaffected to Government from his claim to the 
estate being set aside in favour of Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden ; and I suppose the hope of getting the inhenU 
ance has set him in motion." 

“ Be his motives what they will," replied Monmouth, 
*' he must soon disperse his followers, for this army is 
too much broken to rally again ;—therefore, once more, 
I command that the pursuit be stopped." 

“It is your Grace's province to command, and to be 
responsible for your commands,'’ answered Dalzell, as he 
gave reluctant orders for cheeking the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahainc was already far 
out of hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued 
with his cavalry an unwearied and bloody pursuit, 
breaking, dispersing, and cutting to pieces all the insur¬ 
gents whom they could conic up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by 
the confused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt 
to defend the streets of the town of lianiilton ; but 
while labouring to induce the filers to face about and 
stand to their weapons, Burley received a bullet which 
bioke his sword-arm. 

‘' May the hand be withered that shot the shot! '* 
he exclaimed, as the sw’ord which he was waving over 
his Ik ad fell powerless to his side. “I can fight no 
longer." * 

Then turning his horse’s head, he retreated out of the 
confusion. Morton also now saw that the continuing his 
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anavailingf efforts to rally the fliers could only end fn hte 
own death or captivity, and, followed by the faithful 
Cuddie, he extricated himself from the press, and; being 
well mounted, leaped his horse over one or two enclo¬ 
sures, and got into the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their flight, 
they looked back, and beheld the whole country covered 
with their fugitive companions, and with the pursuing 
dragoons, whose wild shouts and halloo, as they dicl 
execution on the groups whom they overtook, mingle^ 
with the groans and screams of their victims, rose shrilly 
up the hill, 

"It IS impossible they can ever make head again," 
said Morton. • 

" The head's taen aff them, as clean as I wad bite It 
aff a sybo I ” rejoined Ciuidie. "Eh, Lord I sec how 
the broadswords are flashing ! War's a fearsome thing. 
They'll be cunning that catches me at this wark again.— 
But, for God's sake, sir, let us mak for some strength !" 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice of his 
trusty squire. They resumed a rapid pace, and con¬ 
tinued it without intermission, directing their course to¬ 
wards the wild and mountainous country, where they 
thought it likely some part of the fugitives might draw 
together, for the sake either of making defence, or of 
obtaining terms. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Thfy require 

Of Heaven the hear is o/ breath of tigers^ 

Yea and the Jierceness too. — Fletcher. 


VENING had fallen ; and, for the last two 
hours, they had seen none of their ill-fated 
companions, when Morton and his faithful 
attendant gained the moorland, and approached a large 
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And solitary farm-house, sitaated in the entrance of a 
wild glen, far remote from any other habitation. 

** 0:,r horses," said Morton, “ will carry us no farther 
without rest or food, and we must try to obtain them 
here, if possible.** 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The place 
had every appearance of being inhabited. There wa* 
smoke issuing from the chimney in a considerable 
volume, and the marks of recent hoofs were visible 
around the door. They could even hear the murmuring 
of human voices within the house. But all the lower 
windows were closely secured; and when they knocked 
at the door, no answer was returned. After vainly 
calling and entreating admittance, they withdrew to the 
stable or shed, in order to accommodate their horses, ere 
they used farther means of gaming admission. In this 
place they found ten or twelve horses, whose state of 
fatigue, as well as the military yet disordered appearance 
of their saddles and accoutrements, plainly indicated 
that their owners were fugitive insurgents m their own 
circumstances. 

“This meeting bodes luck," scud Caiddie ; “ and they 
hae walth o’ beef, that’s ac thing certain, for here's a raw 
hide that has been about the hurdics o’ a slot not half-an- 
hour syne—it’s warm yet. ’’ 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned again 
to the house, and announcing themselves as men m the 
same predicament with the inmates, clamoured loudly for 
admittance. 

'* Whoever ye be," answered a stern voice from the win¬ 
dow, after a long and oh jluratc silence, ‘ * disturb not those 
who mourn for the desolation and captivity of the land, 
and search out the causes of wrath and of defection, tha 
the stumbling-blocks may be removed over which we 
have stumbled." 

“They are wild western whigs,’* said Cuddie, in a 
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whisper to his master ; “ I ken by their language. Fiend 
nae me if I like to venture on them ! *’ 

Morton, however, again called to the party within, and 
insisted on admittance ; but finding his entreaties still 
disregarded, he opened one of the lower windows, and 
pushing asunder the shutters, which were but slightly 
secured, stepped into the large kitchen from which the 
voice had issued. Cuddie followed him, muttering be¬ 
twixt his teeth, as he put his head within the window, 
** That he hoped there was nae scalding brose on the 
fire; ” and master and servant both found themselve*^ 
in the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were preparing, 
and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the fire¬ 
light, Morton had no difficulty in recognising several of 
those zealots who had most distinguished themselves by 
their intemperate opposition to all moderate measures, 
together with their noted pastor, the fanatical Ephraim 
Macbriar, and the maniac, Habakkuk Mucklewrath. The 
Camcronians neither stirred tongue nor hand to welcome 
their brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to the 
low murmured exercise of Macbriar, as he prayed that 
The Almighty would lift up his hand from his people, 
and not make an end in the day of his anger. That 
they were conscious of the presence of the intruders only 
appeared from the sullen and indignant glances which 
they shot at them, from time to time, as their eyes 
encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he had 
unwittingly intnided, began to tjiink of retreating; but, 
on turning his hc<ad, observed with some alarm, that 
two strong men had silently placed themselves beside the 
window through which they had entered. One of these 
ominous sentinels whispered to Cuddie, **Son of that 
precious woman, Mause Headrigg, do not cast thy lot 
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farther with this child of treachery and perdition—Pass 
on thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is 
behind thee." 

With this he pointed to the window, out of which 
Ciiddie jumped without hesitation ; for the iptimation he 
had received plainly implied the personal danger he 
would otherwise incur. 

** Winnocks are no lucky wi' me,” was his first reflcc- 
tior when he was in the open air ; his next was upon the 
probable fate of his master. “They'll kill him, the 
luurdenng loons, and think they’re doing a gude turn ! 
but I’se tak the back road for Hamilton, and see if I 
canna get some o' our ain folk to bring help in time of 
,needcessity.*' 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and, taking 
the best horse he could find instead of his own tired 
animal, he galloped off m the direciion he proposed. 

The noise of his horse's tread alai ined for an instant 
the devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the distance, 
Macbriar brought his exercise to a conclusion, and his 
audience raised themselves from the stooping posture, 
and louring downward look, with winch they had listened 
to It, and all fixed their eyes sternly on lleniy Morton. 

You bend strange countenances on me, gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing them. I .im totally ignorant in 
what manner I can have deserved them.” 

“ Out upion thee ! out upon thee !” exclaimed Muckle- 
vvrath, starting up ; “ the word that thou hast spurned 
shall become a rock to crush and to bruise thee ; the 
sptir which thou wouldst have broken shall jnerce thy 
side . we have prayed, rnd wrestled, and petitioned, for 
an offering to atone th\ sins of the congregation, and lo I 
the very head of the offence is dehveri'd into our hand. 
He hath burst in like a thief through the window ; he is a 
ram caught in a thicket, whose blood shall be a drink- 
offering to redeem vengeance from the church, and the 
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place shall from henceforth be called Jehovah-Jirch, for 
the sacrifice is provided. Up then, and bind the victim 
with cords to the horns of the altar ! ” 

There was a movement among the parly ; and deeply 
did Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste 
with which he had ventured into their company. He 
was armed only with his sword, for he had left his pistols 
at the bow of his saddle; and, as the whigs were all 
provided with fire-arms, there was little or no chance of 
escaping from them by resistance. The interposition^ 
however, of Macbriar protected him for the moment. 

''Tarry yet a while, brethren!—let us not use the 
sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lie heavy 
on us.—Come,” he said, addressing himself to Morton 
" we will reckon with thee ere we avenge the cause thou 
hast betrayed.—Hast thou not,” he continued, "made 
tliy face as hard as dint against the truth in all the 
assemblies of the host?” 

" He has—he has,” murmured the deep voices of the 
assistants. 

'* He liath ever urged peace with the malignants,’* 
said one. 

" And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the In¬ 
dulgence,” said another, 

"And would have surrendered the host into the hands 
of Monmouth,” echoed a third ; " and was the first to 
desert the honest and manly Burley, while he yet resisted 
at the pass. I saw him on the moor, with his horse 
bloody with spurring, L»iig ere the firing had ceased at 
the bridge/' 

" Gentlemen,” said Morton,'" if you mean to bear me 
down by clamour, and take my life without hearing me, 
it is perhaps a thing in your power ; but you will sin 
before God and man by the commission of such a 
murder. ’ ’ 

•* I say, hear the youth," said Macbriar ; " for Heaven 
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knows our bowels have yearned for him, that he might 
be brought to see the truth, and exert his gifts in its de¬ 
fence. But he is blinded by his carnal knowledge, and 
has spuro'^d the light when it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to assert 
the good faith which he had displayed in the treaty with 
Monmouth, and the active part he had borne in the sub¬ 
sequent action. 

** I may not, gentlemen,” he said, "be fully able to go 
the lengths you desire, in assigning to those of iny own 
religion the means of tyrannising over others ; but none 
shall go farther in asserting our own lawful freedom. 
And I must needs aver, that had others been of my mind 
m counsel, or disposed to stand by my side in battle, we 
should this evening, instead of being a defeated and dis¬ 
cordant remnant, have sheathed oiir weapons in an useful 
and honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly 
after a decisive victory.” 

" He hath spoken the word,” said one of the assembly 
—"he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking and Eras- 
tianism ;—let him die the death ! ” 

" Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, " for I will try him 
further.—Was it not by thy means that the m.ilignant 
Evandale twice escaped from death and captivity ? Was 
it not through thee that Miles Bcllendcn and his garrison 
of cut-throats were saved from the edge of the sword ?” 

" I am proud to say, that you have spoken the truth 
in both instances,” replied Morton. 

"Lol you sec!” said Macbriar—" again hath his 
mouth spoken it.—^And didst thou not do this for the 
sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn of pre¬ 
lacy, a toy with which tne arch-enemy's trap is baitedr 
Didst thou not do all this for the sake of Edith Bel 
lenden ? ” 

" You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, " of 
appreciating my feelings towards that young lady; but 
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all that I have done I would liave done had she never 
existed.’* 

“ 'I hou art a hearty rebel to the truth,” said another 
dark-brow’d man. " And didst thou not so act, that, by 
ctniveying away the a^ed woman, Marg'aret Bellenden, 
and her ijrand-daughter, lliou nughtest thwart the wise 
and godly project of John lialfour of Burley for bringing 
forth to battle Basil Ohfant, who had agreed to take the 
field if he were insured possession of these women’s 
worldly endowments ? " 

" 1 never heard of such a scheme/’ said Morton, **and 
therefore I could not thwart it. - But does your religion 
permit you to take such uncreditable and imnional modes 
of recruiting?” 

"Peace!” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted; 
" it is not for thee to instruct tender professors, or to 
constnie Covenant obligations. For the rest, you have 
acknowledged enough of sm and sorrowful defection, to 
draw down defeat on a host, were it as numerous as the 
sands on the sea-shore. And it is our judgment, that we 
are not free to let you pass from us safe and in life, since 
Providence hath given you into our hands at the moment 
that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘ What shall 
we say wlien Israel turnetli their backs before their ene¬ 
mies ? ’—Then earnest thou, delivered to us as ii were by 
lot, that thou mighiest sustain the punishment of one 
that hath wrought folly in Israel. Therefore, mark my 
words. This is the Sabbath, and our hand shall not be 
on thee to spill thy blood upon this day ; but, when the 
twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token that thy time on 
earth hath run 1 Wliercfore improve thy span, for it 
flitteth fast way.—Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and 
take his weapon. ” 

The command was so/unexpectedly given, and so 
suddenly executed by those of the party who had 
gradually closed behind and around Morton, that he was 
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overpowered, disarmed, and a horse-girth passed round 
his arms, before he conld offer any effectual resistance. 
When this was accomplished, a dead and stern silence 
took place. The fanatics ranged themselves around a 
large oaken table, placing Morton amongst them bound 
and helpless, in such a maniKT as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his knell. Food was placed 
before them, of which they offered llicir intended victim 
a share ; but, it will readily be believed, he had little 
appetite. When this was removed, the* party resumed 
their devotions. Macbnar, whose fiiToe zeal did not 
perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and compunc¬ 
tion, began to expostulate in praver, as if to wring from 
the Deity a signal that the bloody Suicrifice they proposed 
was an acceptable scrvic(\ Tlie eyes and cars of Ins 
hearers were anxiously strained as if to gain some sight 
or sound which nnglit be converted or wrested into a type 
of approbation, and ever and anon dark looks were 
turned on the dial-plate of the time-i’uece to watch its 
progress towards the moment of executmn. 

Morton's eye frequently took the same course, with the 
sad reflection, that there appeared no possiliility of his 
life being expanded beyond the naiTOw segment which 
the index had yet to travel on the circle until it arrived at 
the fatal hour.—Faith in his religion, with a constant un¬ 
yielding principle of honour, and the sense of conscMous 
innocence, enabled him to pass through this dreadful 
interval with less agitation than he himself could have 
expected, had the situation been prophesied to him. 
Yet there was a want of that eager and animating sense 
of right which supported him in .similar circumstances, 
when in the power of Claverhouse. Then he was con¬ 
scious, that, amid the spectators, were many who were 
lamenting his condition, and some who applauded his 
conduct. But now, among these pale-eyed and ferocious 
lealots, whose hardened brows were soon to be bent, not 
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noerely with indifference, but with triumph, upon his 
execution—without a friend to speak a kindly word, or 
a look cither of sympathy or encouragement— 
awaiting till the sword destined to slay him crept out of 
the scabbard gradually, and, as it were, by straw- 
breadths, and condemned to drink the bitterness of death 
drop by drop,—it is no wonder that his feelings were 
less composed than they had been on any former occa¬ 
sion of danger. His destined executioners, as he gazed 
around them, seemed to alter their forms and features, 
like spectres in a feverish dream ; their figures became 
larger, and their faces more disturbed ; and, as an ex¬ 
cited imagination predominated over the realities which 
his eyes received, he could have thought himself sur¬ 
rounded rather by a band of demons than of human, 
beings; the walls seemed to drop with blood, and the 
light lick of the clock thiillcd on his ear with such loud, 
painful distinctness, as if each sound were the prick of a 
bodkin infiictcd on the naked nerve of the organ. 

It was With pain that he felt his mind wavering while 
on the brink between this and the future world. He 
made a strong effort to compose himself to devotional 
exercises, and unequal, during that fearful strife of nature, 
to arrange his own thoughts into suitable expressions, he 
had, instinctively, recourse to the petition for deliverance 
and for composure of spirit which is to be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England.— 
Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, instantly 
recognised the words, which the unfortunate prisoner 
pronounced half aloud. 

“There lacked but this," he said, his pale cheek kind¬ 
ling with resentment, " to root o’*t my carnal reluctance 
to sec his blood spilt. He is a prelatist, who has sought 
the camp under the disguise of an Erastian, and all, and 
more than all, that has been said of him must needs be 
verity. His blood be on his head, the deceiver!—let him 
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go down to Tophet, with the ill-mumbled mass which he 
calls a prayer-book in his right hand I ” 

I lake up my song against him ! ” exclaimed the 
maniac. As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees 
for intimating the recovery of holy Hezekiali, so shall it 
now go forward, that the wicketl may be taken away 
from among the people, and the Covenant established in 
its purity." 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, in order 
to anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index for¬ 
ward ; and several of the party began to make ready their 
slaughter-weapons for immediate execution, when Muckle- 
wrath's hand was arrested by one of his companions. 

" Hist! ’* he said—“ I hear a distant noise." 

" It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles," said 
one. 

“ It is the sough of the wind among the bracken," said 
another. 

“ It is the galloping of horse," said Morton to himself, 
his sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful situa¬ 
tion in which he stood—God grant they may come as 
my deliverers!" 

Tlie noise approached rapidly, and became more and 
more distinct. 

“ It IS horse I" cried Macbriar. ** Look out and descry 
who they arc." 

"The enemy arc upon us!" cried one, who had 
opened the window in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard, imme- 
ciiately round the house. ^>ome rose to resist, and some 
to <'scape ; the doors and windows \\ ere forced at once, 
and the red coats of the troopers appeared in the apart¬ 
ment. 

" Have at the bloody rebels !—Remember Cornet Gra- 
hame I" was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious glare of 
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the fire enabled them to continue the fray. Several 
pistol-shots were fired; the whig who stood next to 
Morton received a shot as he was rising, stumbled 
against the prisoner, whom he bore down with his 
weight, and lay stretched above him a dying man. This 
accident probably saved Morton from the damage he 
might otherwise have received in so close a struggle, 
where fire-arms wore discharged, and sword-blows given 
for upwards of five minutes. 

“ Is the prisoner safe ? " exclaimed the well-known voice 
of Claverhoiise ; ‘Mook about for him, and dispatch th:; 
whig dog who is groaning there." 

lioth orders were executed. The groans of the wounded 
man were silenced by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton, 
disencumbered of his weight, was speedily raised and in 
the arms of the faithful Cuddie, who blabbered for joy 
when he found that the blood with which his master was 
covered had not flowed from his own veins. A whisper 
in Morton's ear, while his trusty follower relieved him 
from his bonds, explained the secret of the very timely 
appearance of the soldiers. 

1 fell into Claverhousc’s party when I was seeking for 
some- o’ our ain folk to help ye out o’ the hands of the 
wings, sac being atween the deil and the deep sea, I e'en 
thought It best to bring him on wi' me, for he’ll be 
weaned wi’ felling folk the nicht, and the morn's a new 
day, and Lord Jwandale awes ye a day in ha’arst; and 
Monmouth gies quarter, the dragoons tell me, for the 
asking. Sae haud up yo\r heart, an’ I’se warrant we'll do 
a’ wed eneugh yet." 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Sound, sound the clarion^ Jill theJi/e / 

To all the sensual 'ivorld protlaim. 

One crmvded hour of glorious li fe 
Js worth an age without a name. —Anu.nymous. 

HICN the (lespenitc affray had ceased, ('Ia\er- 
housc commanded his soldiers to remove the 
dead bodies, to refresh themselves and their 
horses, and pri'pare for passing the night at the faim- 
house, and for inarching early in the ensuing morning. 
He then turned his attention to Morton, and there was 
politeness, and even kindness, in the manner in which he 
addressed him. 

“You would have saved yourself risk from both sides, 
Mr. Morton, if you had honoured my counsid yesterday 
morning with some attention—Hut I res[)ect your motives. 
You are a prisoner-of-war at the d:spo‘- il of the King and 
Council, but you shall be treated with no incuility ; and 
I will be satisfied with your p.irole that you will not 
attempt an escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, 
Clavcrhouse bowed civilly, and, turning away from him, 
called for his sergeant-major.—“ How many prisoners, 
Halliday, and how many killed?” 

“Three kille<l in the house, sir, two cut down in the 
Ci'iirt, and one in the garden—six in .ill; four prisoners.” 

"Armed or unarmed?” said Clavcrhouse. 

“ Three of them arm'^d to the teeth,” answered Halli¬ 
day ; “ one without arms—he .seems to be a preacher.” 

“Ay —the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I suppose',” 
replied Clavcrhouse, glancing slightly round upon his 
victims; “I will talk with him to-morrow. Take the 
other three down to the yard, draw out two files, and 
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fire upon them ; and, d'ye here, make a memorandum in 
the orderly book of three rebels taken in arms and shot, 
with the date and name of the place—Drumshinnel, I 
think, they call it.—Look after the preacher till to¬ 
morrow : as he was not armed, he must undergo a short 
examination. Or better, perhaps, take him before the 
Privy Council; I think they should relieve me of a share 
of this disgusting drudgery.—Let Mr. Morton be civilly 
used, and see that the men look well after their horses ; 
and let my groom wash Wildblood's shoulder with some 
vinegar—the saddle has touched him a little.” 

All these various orders,—for life and death, the 
securing of his prisoners, and the washing of his charger’s 
shoulder,—were given in the same unmoved and equable 
voice, of which no accent or tone intimated that the' 
speaker considered one direction as of more importance 
than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the willing agents 
of a bloody execution, were now themselves to undergo 
it. They seemed prepared alike for either extremity, nor 
did any of them show the least sign of fear, when ordered 
to leave the room for the purpose of meeting instant 
death. Their severe enthusiasm sustained them in that 
dreadful moment, and they departed with a firm look and 
in silence, excepting that one of them, as he left the 
apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the face, and pro¬ 
nounced, with a stern and steady voice,—"Mischief 
.shall haunt the violent man ! ” to which Grahame only 
answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claverhouse 
applied himself to some food, V’hich one or two of his 
party had hastily provided, and invited Morton to follow 
his example, observing, it had been a busy day for them 
both. Morton declined eating ; for the sudden change of 
circumstances —the transition from the verge of the g^ave 
to a prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revulsion in 
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his whole system. But the same confused sensation was 
accompanied by a burning thirst, and he expressed his 
wish to drink. 

** I Will pledge you, with all my heart,'* said Claver- 
house ; '* for here is a black jack full of ale, and good it 
must be, if there be good in the country, for llie whigs 
never miss to find it out.—My service to you, Mr. 
Morton," he said, filling one horn of ale for himself, and 
handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to 
drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath the 
window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, repeated 
twice or thrice, and more faint at each inter\.il, announced 
the fate of the three men who had just left them. Morton 
"shuddered, and set down the untasted cup. 

** You are but young in these matters, Mr. Morton," 
said Claverhouse, after he had very composedly finished 
his draught; ‘ * and I do not think the worse of you as a 
young soldier for appearing to feel them acutely, but 
habit, duty, and necessity, reconcile men to everything.' 

1 trust," said Morton, they will never reconcile me 
to such scenes as these." 

" You would hardly believe," said Claverhouse in reply, 
**that, in the beginning of my military career, I had as 
much aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt—it 
seemed to me to be wrung from my own heart; and yet, 
if you trust one of those whig fellows, he will tell you I 
drink a warm cup of it every morning before I breakfast. 
But in truth, Mr. Morton, why should we care so mucii 
for death, light upon us or around us whenever it may ? 
Men die daily—not a bell tolls the hour but it is the 
death-note of some onL or other; and why hesitate to 
shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious care to 
prolong our own ? It is all a lottery.—When the hour ot 
midnight came, you were to die—it has struck, you are 
alive and safe, and the lot has fallen on those fellows who 
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were to murdtT you. It is not the expiring pang that is 
worth thinking of in an event that must happen one day, 
and may befall us on any given moment—it is the 
memory which tlic soldier leaves behind him, like the 
long train of light that follows the sunken sun—that is all 
which is worth caring for, which distinguishes the death 
of the brave or the ignoble. When 1 think of death, Mr. 
Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope of 
pressing one day some well-fought and hard-won field of 
battle, and dying with the shout of victory in my ear— 
that would be worth dying for, and more, it would 
worth having lived for ! " 

At the moment when Grahaine delivered these senti¬ 
ments, his eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm 
which formed such a prominent feature in his character,' 
a gory figure, which seemed to ris(* out of tlie floor of the 
apartment, stood upright before him, and presented the 
wild person and hideous features of the maniac .so often 
mentioned, llis face, where it was not covered with 
blood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of death 
was on him. He btmt upon Claverhouse eyes, in which 
the grey light of insanity ‘'till twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and excl.iiinod, with his usual wildness of 
ejaculation, “ Wilt thou trust in thy bow and in thy 
spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? And shall not God 
visit thee for innocent blood?—Wilt thou glory in thy 
w'isdorn, and in thy courage, and in thy might? And 
shall not tlie Lord judge thee? -Rehokl, the princes, for 
whom thou hast sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be 
removed from their place, and banished to other lands, 
and their names shall be a desolation, and an astonish¬ 
ment, and a hissing, and a cursS. And thou, who hast 
partaken of the wine-cup of fury, and hast been drunken 
and mad because thereof, the wish of thy heart shall be 
granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride 
sliall destroy thee. I summon thee, John Grahame, to 
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appear before the tribunal of God, to answer for this 
innocent blood, and the seas besides which thou hast 
shed.-" 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, and 
held It up to heaven as he ullered these words, which he 
spoke very loud, and then added more faintly, “ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge the blood of thy saints ! " 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards without 
an atteinfit to save himself, and was a dead man ere his 
ntiad touched the lloor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary scene, 
and the jjropliecy of the dying man, which tallied so 
strangely with the wish which Claverhoiise had just ex¬ 
pressed ; and he often thought of it afterwards when that 
wish seemed to be accomplished. Two of llie dragoons 
who were in the apartment, hardened as they were, and 
accustomed to such scenes, showed great consternation 
at the sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverliouse alone was unmoved. At the 
first instant of Muekh'wrath's apj^earance, he had put his 
hand to his pistol, but on seeing the situation of the 
wounded wretch, he inimedialely withdrew it, and 
listened with great composure to his dying exc lamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an uncon¬ 
cerned tone of voice—"How came the fellow here?— 
Speak, you staring fool!" he added, addressing the 
nearest dragoon, "unless you would have me think you 
s.ich a poltroon as to fear a dying man." 

The dragoon cross<;d himself, and replied with a fal¬ 
tering voice, " That t'ne dead fellow had escaped their 
notice when they removed the other bodies, as he chanced 
to have fallen where a cloak or two had been flung 
aside, and covered him." 

"Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and 
see that he does not bite you, to put an old proverb 
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shame.—This is a new incident, Mr, Morton, that deaa 
men should rise and push us from our stools. I must see 
that my blackguards grind their swords sharper; they 
used not to do their work so slovenly.—But we have had 
a busy day ; they are tired, and their blades blunted 
with their bloody work ; and I suppose you, Mr. Morton, 
as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours' repose." 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which a 
soldier had placed n'ady, saluted Morton cou^teousl3^ 
and walked to the apartment which had been prepared 
for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, with 
a separate room. Being left alone, his first occupation 
was the returning tlianks to Heaven for redeeming him 
from danger, even through the instrumentality of those 
who seemed his most (langcrous enemies ; he also prayed 
sincerely for the Divine assistance m guiding his course 
through times which heUl out so many dangers and so 
many errors. And liaving thus poiiied out liis spirit in 
prayer before the Great Being wlio gave it, he betook 
himself to the repose which he so much requiied. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

The (ha>xe is prepared^ the lawyers are mei^ 

The judges {ill ranged—a terrible show} 

IJliOGAlds OrKRA, 

O deep was the slumber which succeeded the 
agitation and embarrassment of the preceding 
day, that Morton hardly knew where he was 
when it was broken by the tramp of horses, the hoarse 
voice of men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blow¬ 
ing the r^veill^. The sergeant-major immediately after¬ 
wards came to summon him, which he did in a very 
fe.spectlul manner, saying the General (for Claverhouse 
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held that rank) hoped for the pleasure of his com¬ 
pany upon the road. In some situations an intimation is 
a command, and Morton considered that the present 
occasion was one of these. He waited upon Claverhouse 
as speedily as he could, found his own horse .saddled for 
his use, and Ciiddie in attendance. Both were deprived 
of their fire-arms, though they seemed, otherwise, rather 
to make part of the troop than of the prisoners ; and 
Morton was permitted to retain his sword, the wearing 
which was, in those days, the distinguishing mark of a 
gentleman. Claverhouse seemed also to take pleasure in 
riding beside him, in conversing with him, and in con¬ 
founding his ideas when lie attempted to appreciate his 
real character. The gentleness and urbanity of that 
officer’s general manners, the high and chivalrous senti¬ 
ments of military devotion which he occasionally ex¬ 
pressed, his deep and accurate insight into the human 
bosom, demanded at once the approbation and the 
wonder of those who conversed with him ; while, on the 
other hand, his cold indifference to military violence and 
cruelty seemed altogether inconsistent with the social, 
and even admirable qualities which he displayed. Morton 
could not help, in his heart, contrasting him with Balfour 
of Bui ley ; and so deeply did the idea imptess him, that 
ho dropped a hint of it as they rode together at some 
distance from the troop. 

*'You arc right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile— 
** you are very right. We are both fanatics; but there is 
some distinction between the fanaticism of honour and 
that of dark and sullen .superstition.” 

Yet you both shet'* blood without mercy or remorse,” 
said Morton, who could not suppress his feelings, 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the .same composure; 
**but of what kind?—There is a difference, I trust, 
between the blood of learned and reverend prelates and 
scholars, of gallant soldiers and noble gentlemen, and 
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the red puddle that stagnates in the veins of psalni- 
singing mechanics, crack-brained demagogues, and silly 
boors ;—some distinction, in short, between spilli^jg a 
flask of generous wine, and dashing down a can full of 
base muddy ale?" 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension," 
replied Morton. “ God gives every spark of life—that of 
the peasant as well as of the prince ; and those who 
destroy his work recklessly or cruise]cssly, must answer 
in either case. What right, for example, have I to 
General Grahame's protection now, more than when 
first met him?" 

'' And narrowly escaped the consequences, you would 
say ? " answered Clavcrhousc. Why, I will answer you 
frankly. Then I tliought I had to do with the son of an 
old roundlieaded rebel, and the no phew of a sordid Tresby- 
terian laird ; now I know your points better, and there is 
that about you which I respect in an enemy as much as I 
like m a friend. I have learned a good deal concerning 
you since our first meeting, and I trust that you have 
found that my construction of the information has not 
been unfavourable to you." 

** But yet," said Morion— — 

''But yet," interrupted Grahame, taking up the 
word, "you would say, you were the same when I first 
met you that you are now ? True ; but then, how could 
I know that ? though, by-the-by, even my reluctance to 
suspend your execution may show you how high your 
abilities stood in my estimation." 

"Do you expect. General," said Morton, "that 1 
ought to be particularly grateful for such a mark of yout 
esteem ? " 

" Poh ! poh ! you are critical,” returned Claverhouse. 
*' I tell you I thought you a ditfcrent sort of a person. 
Did you ever read Froissart?" 

" No." was Morton's answer. 
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•* I have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, to contrive 
you should have six months’ imprisonment in order iu 
procuie you that pleasure. His chapters inspire me 
with more enthusiasm than even poetry itself. And the 
noble canon, with what true chivalrous feelin.ej he con¬ 
fines his beautiful expressions of sorrow to the death of 
the gallant and high-bred knight, of whom it was .a pity 
to see the fall, such was his loyalty to his king, pure faith 
to nis religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity 
to his lady-love !—Ah, benedicite ! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it on the 
side he happens to favour, or on the other. But, truly, 
for sweeping from the face of the earth some few hun¬ 
dreds of villain churls, who arc born but to plough it, the 
high-born and inquisitive historian has marvellous little 
sympathy—as little, or less, perhaps, than John Grahame 
of Claverhouse.” 

“There is one ploughman in your possession. General, 
for whom,” said Morton, “ in despite of the contempt in 
which you hold a profession which some philosophers 
have considered as useful as that of a soldier, I would 
humbly request your favour.” 

“ You mean, ” said Claverhouse, looking at a memo¬ 
randum-book, “one Hatherick—Hedderick—or—-or— 
Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbert, or Cuddie Headrigg—here I 
have him. O, never fear him, if he will be but tractable. 
The ladies of Tillietudlem made interest with me on his 
account some time ago. He is to marry their waiting- 
maid, I think. He will be allowed to slip off easy, unless 
hiS obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambitic^ to be a martyr, I believe,” said 
Morton. 

“ "lis the better for him,” said Claverhou.se. “ But, 
besides, although the fellow had more to answer for, I 
should stand his friend, for the sake of the blundering 
i> \llantry which threw him into the midst of our ranks 
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last nfeht, when seeking assistance for you. T never 
desert any man who trusts me with such implicit confi¬ 
dence. But, to deal sincerely with you, he hasnlong 
been in our eye. Here, Halliday, bring me up the 
black-book." 

The sergeant, having committed to his commander 
this ominous record of the disaffected, which was 
arranged in alphabetical order, Clavcrhousc, turning over 
the leaves as he rode on, began to read names as they 
occurred. 

''Gurnblegumplion, a minister, aged 50 , indulged', 
close, sly, and so forth—Pooh 1 pooh !—He—He—I 
have him here—Hcathercat; outlawed—a preacher—^a 
zealous Cameronian—keeps a conventicle among the 
Carnpsie Hills—Tush !—O, here is Headrigg—Cuth- 
bert; his mother a bitter puritan—himself a simple fellow 
—like to be forward in action, but of no genius for plots 
—more for the hand than the head, and might be drawn 

to the right side, but for his attachment to"-(Here 

ClavcrhoiisG looked at Morton, and then shut the book 
and changed his tone.) “Faithful and true are words 
never thrown away upon me, Mr. Morton. You may 
depend on the young man's safety." 

“ Docs It not revolt a mind like yours," said Morton, 
“to follow a system which is to be supported by such 
minute inquiries after obscure individuals?" 

“ You do not suppose we take the trouble?" said the 
General, haughtily. “ The curates, for their own sakes, 

illingly collect all these materials for their own regula¬ 
tion in each parish ;—they know best the black sheep of 
the flock. I have Iiad your picture for three years." 

“Indeed!" replied Morton. “Will you favour me 
by imparting it.'*" 

“Willingly," said Claverbouse ; “ It can signify little, 
for 3^011 cannot avenge yourself on the curate, as you will 
probably leave Scotland for some time." 
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Tills was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton felt 
an involuntary shudder at hearing \vords which implied 
a banishment from his native land ;—but ere he answered, 
Claverhouse proceeded to read, '* Henry Morton, son of 
Silas Morton, Colonel of horse for the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, nephew and apparent heir of Morton of Milnwood 
—imperfectly educated, but with spirit beyond his years 
—»5xcellcnt at all exercises—indifferent to forms of reli¬ 
gion, but seems to incline to the Presbyterian—has high- 
tJown and dangerous notions about liberty of thought 
and speech, and hovers between a latitiidinanan and an 
enthusiast. Much admired and followed by the youth' 
of his own age—modest, quiet, and unassuming in 
manner, but in his heart peculiarly bold and intractable. 

He is-Here follow three red crosses, Mr. Morton, 

which signify triply dangerous. You sec how important 
a person you are.—But what does this fellow want?" 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a letter, 
Claverhouse glanced over it, laughed scornfully, bade 
him tell his master to send his prisoners to Edinburgfi, 
for there was no answer; and, as the man turned back, 
said contemptuously to Morton—“ Here is an ally of 
yours deserted from you, or rather, I should say, an 
ally of your good friend Burley—Hear how he sets forth 
—^ Dear Sir* (I wonder when we were such intimates), 

‘ may it please your Excellency to accept my humble 
congratulations on the victory ’—h\irn—Inini—‘ blessed 
his Majesty’s army. I pi ay you to understand I have 
my people under arms to take and intercept all fugitives, 
and have already several prisoners,’ and so forth. Sub¬ 
scribed Basil Olifant—ST ou know the fellow by name, I 
suppose ? " 

**A relative of Lady Margaret Bcllenden,” replied 
Morton, ** is he not ? " 

**Ay," replied Grahame, *‘and heir-male of her 
father s family, though a distant one, and moicover a 
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suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an unworthy 
one ; but, above all, a devoted admirer of the estate of 
TiUieiudlcm, and all thereunto belonging.” » 

"He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,** 
said Morton, suppressing his feelings, " to the family at 
Tillietudlem, by corresponding with our unhappy party.*' 

"O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any 
man !” replied Clavcrhouse. " He was displeased with 
the Government, because they would not overturn in his 
favour a settlement of the late Earl of Torwood, by 
which his lordship gave his own estate to his owit 
daughter; he was displeased with Lady Margaret, be¬ 
cause she avowed no desire for his alliance, and with the 
pretty Edith, because she did not like his tall ungainly 
person. So he held a close correspondence with Burley, 
and raised his followers with the purpose of helping him, 
provided always he needed no help,—that is, if you had 
beat us yesterday. And now the rascal pretends he was 
all the while proposing the King’s service, and, for 
aught I know, the Council will receive his pretext for 
current coin, for he knows how to make friends among 
them—and a dozen scores of poor vagabond fanatics 
will be shot, or hanged, while this cunning scoundrel 
lies hid under the double cloak of loyalty, well-lined with 
the fox-fur of hypocrisy.” 

With conversation on this and other matters they 
beguiled the way, Clavcrhouse all the while speaking 
with great frankness to Morton, and treating him rather 
as a friend and companion than as a prisoner ; so that, 
however uncertain of his fate, the hours he passed in the 
company of this remarkable mamwere so much lightened 
by the varied play of his imagination, and the depth of 
his knowledge of human nature, that since the period of 
his becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved him at 
on^e from the cares of his doubtful and dangerous 
station among the insurgents, and from the consequences] 
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of their suspicious resentnipnt, his hours flowed on less 
anxiously than at any time since his having commenced 
actor* in public life. He was now, with respect to his 
fortune, like a rider who has flung his reins on the horse's 
neck, and, while he abandoned himself to citcumstances, 
was at least relieved from the task of attempting to direct 
them. In this mood he journeyed on, the number of his 
rompanions being continually augmented by detached 
parties of horse who came in from every quarter of the 
country, bringing with them, for the most part, the un¬ 
fortunate persons who had fallen into their power. At 
length they approached Kdinburgh. 

“Our Council," said ('laverhouse, “being resolved, 1 
' suppose, to testify by their present exultation the extent 
of their former terror, have decreed a kind of triumphal 
entry to us victors and our captives ; but as I do not 
quite approve the taste of it, I am willing to avoid my 
own part in the show, and, at the same time, to save you 
from yours.” 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces to 
Allan (now a Lieutenant-Colonel), and. turning his 
horse into a by-lane, rode into the city privately, ac¬ 
companied by Morton and two or three servants. When 
Claverhouse arrived at the quarters which he usually 
occupied in the Canongate, he assigned to his prisoner 
a small apartment, with an intimation that his parole 
confined him to it for the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary 
musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the 
attention of Morton was summoned to the window by a 
great noise in the stree^beneath. Trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, contended in noise with the shouts of a 
numerous rabble, and apprised him that the royal 
cavalry were passing in the triumphal attitude which 
Qaverhouse had mentioned. The magistrates of the 
city, attended by their guard of halberts, had met the 
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victors with their welcome at the gate of the city, and 
now preceded them as a part of the procession. The 
iie\t object was two heads borne upon pikes ; aild be¬ 
fore each bloody head were carried the hands of the dis¬ 
membered sufferers, which were, by the brutal mockery 
of those who bore them, often approached towards each 
other as if in the attitude of exhortation or prayer. 
These bloody trophies belonged to two preachers who 
had fallen at Bothwell Bridge, After them came a cart 
led by the executioner’s assistant, in which were placed 
Macbriar and other two prisoners, who seemed of the 
same profession. They were bareheaded, and strongly 
bound, yet looked around them with an air rather of 
triumph than dismay, and appeared in no respect t 
moved either by the fate of their companions, of which 
the bloody evidences were carried before them, or by 
dread of their own approaching execution, which these 
preliminaries so plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public infamy 
and derision, came a body of horse, brandishing their 
broadswords, and filling the wide street with acclamations, 
which were answered by the tumultuous outcries and 
shouts of the rabble, who, in every considerable town, are 
too happy in being permitted to huzza for anything 
v/hatever which calls them together. In the rear of 
these troopers came the main body of the prisoners, at 
the head of whom were some of their leaders, who were 
treated with every circumstance of inventive mockery and 
insult. Several were placed on horseback with their 
faces to the animal’s tail; others were chained to long 
bars of iron, which they were oOliged to support in their 
hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain when travelling to 
the port where they are to be put on shipboard. The 
htj-^ds of others who had fallen were borne in triumph 
before the survivors, sonic on pikes and halberds, some 
in sacks, bearing the names of the slaughtered persons 
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labelled on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually 
doorued to death as if they wore the san-benitos of the 
condemned heretics in an autO’da-fi. 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under their 
misfortunes a sense of confidence in the cause for which 
they suffered captivity, and were about to give a still 
more bloody testimony; others seemed pale, dispirited, 
dejected, questioning in their own minds their prudence 
in espousing a cause which Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and, looking about for some avenue through 
which they might escape from the consequences of their 
rashness. Others there were \vho seemed incapable of 
forming an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining 
either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foaming with 
thirst and fatigue, tumbled along like over-driven oxen, 
lost to everything but their present sense of wretchedness, 
and without having any distinct idea whether they were 
led to the shambles or to the pasture. Tliesc unfortunate 
men were guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind 
them came the main body of the cavalry, whose military 
music resounded back from the high houses on each side 
of the street, and mingled with their own son'^s of jubilee 
and triumph, and the wild shouts of the rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the 
dismal spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, 
and still more miserable and agonised features of the 
living sufferers, faces which had been familiar to him 
during the brief insurrection. lie sunk down in a 
chair in a bewildered opd stupefied state, from which he 
was awakened by the voice of Cuddic. 

“ Lord forgie us, sir ! ” said the poor fellow,—his teeth 
chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect likt 
boars' bristles, and his face as pale as that of a corpse— 
Lord forgie us, sir 1 we maun instantly gang before the 
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Council I—O Lord! what made them send for a puir bodie 
like me, sac mony braw lords and /Twenties ?—^and there's 
my mither come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow toi.see 
to gar me testify, as she ca's it, that is to say, confess 
and be hanged ; but dcil tak me if they rnak sic a guse 
o' Cuddie, if I can do better. But here’s Claverhouse 
himscll—the Lord preserve and forgie us, I say anes 
mair ! " 

' ‘ You must immediately attend the Council, Mr. Mor¬ 
ton,’* said Claverhousf', who enif'nvl while Cuddie sp)oke. 
“And your servant must go \Miii you. You need be* 
under no apprehension for the consequences to yourself 
personally. But I warn you that you will see something 
that will give you much pain, and from which I would 
willingly have saved you, if I had possessed the power. 
My carriage waits us—shall we go ? " 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not ven¬ 
ture to dispute this invitation, however unpleasant. He 
rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 

“ I must apprise you," said the latter, as he led the 
way down stairs, “ that you will get off cheap ; and so 
will your servant, provided he can keep his tongue 
quiet." 

Cuddie caught liiese last words, to his exceeding joy, 

“ Dcil a fear o' me," said he, '‘an my mither disna 
pit her finger in the pie." 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, 
who had contrived to thrust herself forward into the 
lobby of the apartment. 

“O, hinny, hinny !" said she to Cuddie, hanging upon 
his neck, glad and proud, andr^sorry and humbled am 
I, a’ in ane and the same instant, to see my bairn gang¬ 
ing to testify for the truth gloriously with his mouth in 
Council, as he did with his weapon in the field ! " 

“ vVhisht, whisht, mither!" cried Cuddie, impa#- 
liuntly. * ‘ Od, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o' thae 
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tWn|§fs? I tell ye Til testify nacthing either ae gate 
or another. I hae spoken to Mr. Poundtext, and I’ll tak 
the ds'claration, or whate’er they ca' it, and we’re a* to 
win free off if we do that—he's gotten life for himsell 
and a' his folk, and that’s a minister for my siller ; I like 
nane o’ your sermons that end in a psalm at the Grass- 
market.” 

" O Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt ye,” 
said old Manse, djvidcd grievously between the safety 
of her son’s soul and that of his body ; “ but mind, my 
bonny bairn, ye hac battled for the faith, and dinna let 
the dread o’ losing creature-comforts withdraw ye trac 
the glide fight.” 

'' Hout tout, mither," replied Cuddie, **I hac fought 
e’en ower mucklc already, and, to speak plain, I'm 
wearied o’ the trade. I hae swaggered wi’ a’ thae arms, 
and muskets, and pistols, buffco.its, and bandoliers, lang 
enough, and I like the pleugh-paidle a hantle better. I 
ken naething suld gar a man fight (that's to say, when he's 
no angry), by and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged 
or killed if he turns back.” 

But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering 
Mausc, "your bridal garment—Oh, hinny, dinna sully 
the marriage garment I ” 

'* Awa, awa, mither,” replied Cuddie ; " dinna ye see 
the folks waiting for me?—Never fear me—I ken how to 
turn this far better than ye do—for ye're bleezing awa 
about marriage, and the job is how we are to win by 
h.inging.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mother’s 
embraces, and requestedothe soldiers who took him in 
charg*^ to conduct him to the place of examination with¬ 
out delay. He had been already preceded by Cla^’e^-5 
house and Morton. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Jlfy native land^ ^ood night 1 — Lord Byrow, 

HE Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the 
practice since the union of the crowns vested 
t»rcat judicial powers, as well as the j^ener.il 
superintendence of the executive department, was met in 
the ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the House of 
Pailiarnent in Edinburgh, when (General Cirahame en¬ 
tered and took his place amongst the members at ih^ 
council-table. 

''You have brought us a leash of game to-day, 
General," said a nobleman of high place amongst them. 
“ Here IS a craven to confess—a cock of the game to 
stand at bay--and \vhat shall I call the third, General?'' 

“Without further metaphor, 1 will entreat your Grace 
to call him a person in whom I am specially interested," 
replied Claverhouse. 

“ And a whig into the bargain ? " said the nobleman, 
lolling out a tongue which uas at all limes too big for his 
mouth, and accommodating Ins coarse features to a sneer, 
to whidi they seemed to be familiar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig ; as your Grace was 
in 1641 ,” replied Claverhousc, with his usual appearance 
of imperturbable civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, iny Lord Duke," said one 
of the Privy Councillors. 

“Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing ; “ there’s 
no speaking to him since Drumclog—liut come, bring 
in the prisoners;—and do you, Mr. Clerk, read the 
record." 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered 
thems(dves securities, that Henry Morton, younger of 
IkTilnwood, should go abroad and remain in foreign 
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parts, until his Majesty’s pleasure was further known, in 
respect of the said Henry Morton's accession to the late 
rebellion, and that under penalty of life and limb to the 
said Henry Morton, and of ten thousand merks to each 
of his securities. 

Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these terms, 
Mr. Morton?" said the Duke of I.a,uderdale, who pre¬ 
sided in the Council. 

I have no other choice, my lord,” replied Morton. 

** Then subscribe your name in the record." 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in the 
circumstances of his case, it was impossible for him to 
have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who was at the 
same instant brought to the foot of the council-table, 
bound upon a chair, for his weakness prevented him 
from standing, beheld Morton in the act of what he 
accounted apostasy. 

** He hath summed his defection by owning the carnal 
pow(T of the tyrant I ’’ he exclaimed, with a deep groan— 

A fallen star !—a fallen star ! ” 

" Hold your peace, sir," said the Duke, “ and keep 
your ain bn'ath to cool your ain porndge—yc’ll find them 
se.alding hot, I promise you.— C.ill m the other fellow, 
who has some common sense. One sheep will leap the 
ditch when another goes first." 

Cuddic was introduced unbound, but under the guard 
of two h.alberdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at th'* 
foot of the table. The poor fellow cast a piteous look 
around him, in which were mingled awe for the great 
men in whose presence he stood, and compassion for his 
fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the personal con¬ 
sequences which imi#ndcd over himself. He made his 
clownish obeisances with a double poition of reverence, 
and then awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

'• Wore you at the battle of Roiliwell Bngg?" was the 
first question which was thundered in his ears. 
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. Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, upo i 
reflection, to discover that the truth would be too strong 
for him ; so he replied, with true Caledonian indirectness 
of response, “I'll no say but it may be possible that I 
might hac been there.” 

‘ ‘ Answer directly, you knave— yes, or no ?—You know 
you were there.” 

“ It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s Grace's 
honour,” said Cuddic. 

“ Once more, sir, were you there?—yes, or no?” said 
the Duke impatiently. 

“Dear stir,” again replied Cuddic, “how ca'n ane’ 
mind preceescly where they hac been a’ the days o’ their 
life?” 

“Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, 
“ or I’ll dash your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft!— 
Do you think we can stand here all day to be turning 
and dodging with you like greyhounds after a hare?” 

“ Aweel, then,” said CmUhe, “ since naethmg else 
will please ye, write down that I cannot deny but I was 
there.” 

“Well, sir,” said the Duke, “and do you think that 
the rising upon that occasion was rebellion or not ?” 

“I'm no just free to gio my opinion, stir,” said the 
cautious captive, “ on what might cost my neck ; but I 
doubt It will be very little better.” 

“ Better than what?” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” replied 
Cuddie. 

“Well, sir, that's speaking to the purpose,” replied 
his Grace. “ And are you content to accept of the King's 
pardon for your guilt as a rebel, j nd to keep the church, 
and pray for the King?” 

“ Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cuddie ; 
“and drink his health into the bargain, when the ale's 
gude. ” 
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‘Egad!” said the Duke, “this is a hearty cock.— 
What brought you into such a scrape, mine honest 
friend ?” 

“Just ill example, stir.’* replied the prisoner, “and a 
daft auld jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to your Grace's 
honour." 

“ Why, God-a-mercy, my friend," replied the Duke, 
“ take care of bad advice another time ; I think you are 
not likely to cominit treason on your own score.—Make 
out his free pardon, and bring forward the rogue in the 
chair," 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of ex¬ 
amination. 

“ Were you at tiie battle of Hothwell Bridge?" was, in 
like manner, demanded of him, 

“ I was," answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute 
tone. 

“ Wore you armed?" 

“ I was not—1 went in my calling as a preacher of 
God’s word, to encourage them that drew the sword in 
His cause." 

“In other words, to aid and abet the rebels?" said 
the Duke, 

“Thou hast spoken iL” replied the prisoner. 

“Well, then," continued the interrog.itor, “let us know 
if you saw John Balfour of Burley among the party?—I 
presume you know him?" 

“ I bless God that I do know him," replied Macbriar ; 
“he is a zealous and a sincere Christian." 

“And when and where did you last see this pious per¬ 
sonage?" was the query which immediately followed. 

“ I am here to an.s\>^er for myself." said Macbriar, in 
the same dauntless manner, “and not to endanger 
others." 

“We shall know,” said Dalzcll, “howto make you 
find your tongue.” 
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** If you can make him fancy himself in a conventich*/* 
answered Lauderdale, "he will find it without you.— 
Come, laddie, speak while the play is good—you’re too 
young to bear the burden will be laid on you else.” 

" I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. " This has not been 
the first of my imprisonments or of my sufferings ; and, 
young as I may be, I have lived long enough to know 
how to die when I am called upon.” 

" Ay, but there are some things which must go before 
an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” said Lauder¬ 
dale, and rung a small silver bell which was placed before 
him on the table. 

A (lark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of niche, 
or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and dis¬ 
played the public execiitioncT, a tall, grim, and hideous 
man, having an oaken table before him, on which lay 
thumb-screws, and an iron case, called the Scottish boot, 
used in those tyrannical days to torture accused persons. 
Morton, who was unjireparcd for this ghastly apparition, 
started when the curtain arose, but Maebriar’s nerves 
were more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure ; and if a touch of nature called 
the blood from his check for a second, resolution sent it 
back to his brow with greater energy. 

" Do you know who that man is?" said Lauderdale, 
in a low, stern voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

"He IS, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, "the infamous 
executioner of your bloodthnsty commands upon the 
persons of God’s people. He and you arc equally beneath 
my regard ; and, I bless God, I no more fear what he 
tan inflict than what you can command. P'lesh and 
blood may shrink under the suff-rings you can doom me 
to, and poor frail nature may shed tears, or send forth 
cries ; but I trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock 
of ages.” 

" Do your duty,” said the Duke to the executioner. 
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The fellow advanced, and asked with a harsh and dis¬ 
cordant voice, upon which of the prisoner’s limbs he 
should first employ his engine. 

Let him choose for himself,” said the Duke; “I 
should like to oblige him in anything that is reason¬ 
able. ” 

** Since you leave it to me,” said the pri'^oner, stretch¬ 
ing forth his right leg, “ take the best—1 willingly bestow 
it in the cause for which 1 surfer.’' 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, 
enclosed the leg and knee within the tight non boot, or 
case, and then placing a wedge of the same metal between 
the knee and the edge of the machine, took a mallet in 
his hand, and stood waiting for lurtlier orders. A well- 
dressed man, by profession a .Miigooii, placed himself by 
the other side of the prisoner's chair, bared the piisoner's 
arm, and applied his thumb to the pulse, in order to re¬ 
gulate the torture according to the strenL;lh of the 
patient. When these preparations were made, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Council repeated with the same stern voice 
the question “ WTen and where did you last sec John 
Balfour of Burley ? ” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned his 
eyes to heaven as if imploring Divine strtMigth, and 
muttered a few words, of which tl\e last were iistinctly 
audible, Thou hast said thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power ! ” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the 
Council as if to collect their suffrages, and, judging from 
t! eir mute signs, gave on his own part a nod to the execu¬ 
tioner, whose mallet instantly descended on the wedge, 
and, forcing it between tfte knee and the iron boot, occa¬ 
sioned the most exquisite pain, as was evident from the 
flush which instantly took place on the brow and on the 
cheeks of the sulferer. The fellow then agitin raised 
his weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blctw. 
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"Will you yet say,’* repeated the Duke of Lauclerdate, 
" where and when you last parted from Balfour of 
Burley ? *’ 

"You have my answer,” said the sufferer resolutely, 
and the second blow fell. The third and fourth suc¬ 
ceeded ; but at the fifth, when a larger wedge had been 
introduced, the prisoner set up a scream of agony, 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at witnessing 
such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although un¬ 
armed and himself in great danger, was springing for¬ 
ward, when Claverhouse, who observed his emotion, 
withheld him by force, laying one hand on his arm and 
the other on his mouth, while he whispered, " For God’s 
sake, think where you are !’* 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed by' 
no other of the councillors, whose attention was engaged 
with the dreadful scene before them. 

" lie is gone,” said the surgeon—" he has fainted, my 
Lords, and human nature can endure no more.” 

" Release him,” said the Duke ; and added, turning to 
Dalzell, ' ‘ He will make an old proverb good, for he'll 
scarce ride to-day, though he has had his boots on. I 
suppose we must finish with him ? ” 

" Ay, dispatch his sentence, and have done with him ; 
we have plenty of drudgery lichind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed to 
recall the senses of the unfortunate captive ; and, when 
his first faint gasps intimated a return of sensation, the 
Duke pronounced sentence of death upon him, as a 
traitor taken in the act of open rebellion, and adjudged 
him to be carried from the bar to the common place of 
execution, and there hanged by^the neck ; his head and 
hands to be stricken off after death, and disposed of 
according to the pleasure of the Council,* and all and 
sundry his moveable goods and gear escheat and in- 
brought to his Majesty’s use. 
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**Doomster,'* he continued, “repeat the sentence to 
the prisoner. 

The office of Doonister was in those days, and till a 
much later period, held by the executioner in com- 
mendam with his ordinary functions. 'I'he duty consisted 
in reciting to the unhappy criminal the sentence of the 
law as pronounced by the judge, which acquired an addi¬ 
tional and horrid emphasis from the recollection, that the 
hateful personage by whom it was uttered was to be the 
agent of the cruelties he denounced. Macbriar had 
scarce understood the purport of the woi ds as first pro¬ 
nounced by the I.ord President of the Council ; but he 
was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply to the 
sentence when uttered by the harsh and odious voice of 
the ruffian who was to execute it, and at the last awful 
words, “And this 1 pronounce for doom," he answered 
boldly—“ My Lords, I thank you for the only favour I 
looked for, or would accept, at your hands, namely, that 
you have sent the crushed and maimed carcass, which 
has this day sustained your cruelty, tu this hasty end. It 
were indeed little to me whether I perish on the gallows 
or in the prison-house ; but if death, following close on 
what I have this day suffered, had found me in my cell 
of darkness and bondage, many might have lo^l the sight 
how a Christian man can suffer in the good cause. For 
the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for what you have 
appointed and I have sustained- -And why should I not? 
—Ye send me to a happy exchange—to the company of 
engels and the spirits of the just, for that of frail dust and 
ashes—Ye send me from darkness into day—from mor- 
tahiy to immortality - aud, in a word, from earth to 
heaven I—If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying 
man can do you good, take them at my hand, and may 
your last moments be as happy as mine I '* 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with joy 
and triumph, he was withdrawn by those who had 
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brought him into the apartment, and executed within 
Iialf-an-hoiir, dyin" with tlic bamo enthusiastic firmness 
winch his \vhoIc had evinced. 

'riie Council broke up, and Morton found himself 
ag;ain in the carriage with General Grahame. 

'* Marvellous firmness and gallantry I" said Morton, as 
ho rcflecled upon Maebriar’s conduct : "what a pity it is 
that with such solf-devoiion and heroism should have 
been mingled the fiercer features of his sect! ” 

"You mean,'* said Claverhouse, "his resolution to 
condemn you to death ?—'1 o that he would have recon¬ 
ciled himself by a single text; for example, ' And 
Phinchas arosei and executed judgment,' or something to 
the same purpose.—But wot ye where you are now 
bound, Mr. Morton?” 

" We are on »he road to Leith, I observe,” answered 
Morton. "Can I not be permitted to see my friends ere 
1 leave my native land?” 

"Your uncle,” replied Grahame, " has been spoken to, 
and declines visiting you. The good gentleman is terri- 
hed, and not without some reason, that the crime of your 
treason may e.xtcnd itself over his lands and tenements ; 
—he sends you, however, his blessing, and a small sum of 
money. Lord Evandale continues extremely indisposed. 
Major Bcllenden is at Tillietudlem, putting matters in 
order. The scoundrels have made great havoc there 
\vilh Lady Margaret’s muniments of antiquity, and have 
desecrated and destroyed what the good lady called the 
Throne of his most Sacred Majesty. Is there any one 
else whom you would wish to see ? ” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, " No—it would 
avail nothing.—But my preparations,—small as they are, 
some must be necessary. *’ 

"They are all ready for you,” said the General. " Lord 
Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here is a packet 
from him, with letters of recommendation for the court of 
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the Stadtholder Prince of Ot ange, to which I liave added 
one or two. I made my first campaigns under him, and 
first saw fire at the battle of Seneff. There are also bjlls 
of exchange for your immediate wants, and more will be 
sent when you require it." 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel with an 
astounded and confused look, so sudden was the execu¬ 
tion of the sentenee of banishment. 

"And my servant ? " he said. 

" He shall be takeji care of, and replne<Hl, if it be 
practicable, in the service of Lady Margai(*i nellenden , 
I think he will hardly neglect the parade of the feudal 
retainers, or go a-whigging a second time.—But here we 
are upon the quay, and the boat wails you." 

It was even as Claverliousc said. A boat waited for 
Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage belonging 
to his rank. CLwerhouse shook him by the hand, and 
wished him good fortune, and a happy return to Scotland 
in quieter times. 

" I shall never forget," he said, " the gallantry of your 
behaviour to my friend Evandalc, in circumstances when 
many men would have sought to nd him out of their way." 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As Mortoa 
descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed in 
his a letter folded up in a veiy small space. He looked 
round. The person who gave it sccnied much muffled 
up; he pressed his finger upon his hp, and then dis¬ 
appeared among the crowd. The incident awakened 
Morton's curiosity ; and when he found hirnsclf on board 
of a vessel bound for Rotterdam, and saw all his com¬ 
panions of the voyage b&y making their own arrange¬ 
ments, he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
mysteriously thrust upon him. It ran thus :—" Thy 
courage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
enemies, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy unhappy 
owning of the Erastian interest. These are not days for 
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Ephraim to strive with Israel.—I know thy heart is with 
the daughter of the stranger.—But turn from that folly ; 
for in exile, and in flight, and even in death itself, shall 
niy hand be heavy against that bloody and malignant 
house, and Providence hath given me the means of 
meting unto them with their own measure of ruin and 
confiscation. The resistance of their stronghold was the 
main cause of our being scattered at Bothwell Bridge, 
and I ha\ e bound it upon my .soul to visit it upon them. 
Wherefore, think of her no more, but join with our 
brethren in banishment, whose hearts are still towards 
this miscTablc land to save and to relieve her. There is 
an honest remnant in Holland whose eyes are looking 
out for jleliverance. Join thyself unto them, like the true 
son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt 
have good acceptance among them for his sake and for 
thine own working. Shouldst thou be found worthy 
again to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at all times 
hear of my in-ooniings and out-goings, by inquiring after 
Quinim Mackell of Irongray, at the house of that singular 
Christian w'ornan, Bessie Maclure, near to the place 
called the Ilowff, where Nicl Blane entertaineth guests. 
So much from him who hopes to hear again from thee 
in brotherhood, resisting unto blood, and striving against 
Bin.—Meanwhile, possess thyself in patience. Keep thy 
sword girded, and thy lamp burning, as one that wakes 
in the n>ght; for He who sliall judge the Mount of Esau, 
and shall make false prcTcssors as straw, and malignants 
as stubble, will come in the fourtli watch with garments 
dyed in blood, and the house aj Jacob shall be for spoil, 
and the house of Joseph for fire. I am he that hath 
written it, whose hand hath been on the mighty in the 
waste field." 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B. of B. ; 
but the signature of these initials was not necessary for 
pointing out to Morton that it could come from no other 
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than Burley. It gave him new occasion to admire the 
indomitable spirit of this man, who, wiili art equal to his 
courage and obstinacy, was even now endeavouring to 
re-establish the web of conspiracy which had been so 
lately torn to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the 
present moment, to sustain a correspondence which must 
be perilous, or to renew an association which in so many 
ways had been nearly fatal to him. The threats which 
Burley held out against the family of Bellenden, he con¬ 
sidered as a mere expression of his spleen on account of 
their defence of Tillietudlem ; and nothing seemed less 
likely than that, at the very moment of their party being 
victorious, their fugitive and distressed adversary could 
exercise the least influence over their fortunes. 

Morton, however, hc.uiatcd for an instant, whether he 
should not send the Major or Bord Evandale intimation 
of Burley's threats. Upon consideiMtion, he thought he 
could not do so without betraying his confidential cor¬ 
respondence ; for to warn them of his menaces would 
have served little purpose, unless he had given them a 
clue to prevent them, by apprehending his person ; while, 
by doing so, he deemed lie sliould commit an ungenerous 
breach of trust to remedy an evil which seemed alp'.ost 
imaginary. Upon mature consideration, tboreforc, he 
tore the letter, having first made a memorandum of the 
name and place where the writer w.as to be heard of, and 
threw the fragments into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel was un¬ 
moored, and the white sails swelled out before a favour¬ 
able north-west wind. The ship leaned her side to the 
gale, and went roaring* through the waves, leaving a long 
and rippling furrow to track her course. The city and 
port from which he had sailed became undistinguishable 
in the distance ; the hills by which they were surrounded 
melted finally into the blue sky, and Morton was sepa¬ 
rated for several years from the land of his nativity. 
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CUAP. XXXVI. 

Whom does time^allo/» withal t —As You Likr Iv. 

T is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not 
tied down like theatrical winters to the unities of 
time and place, but may conduct thoir personages 
to Athens and I'liebes at their pleasure, and bring them 
back at their convenience, 'iinic, to use Rosalinds 
simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of our tale ; for, 
betwixt Morton's first aiDpearance as a competitor for the 
popinjay, and his final depaiturc for 1 Iceland, hardly two 
months elapsed. Years, liowovcr, glided away ere we 
find It possible to lesunio the thread of our narrative, 
and Time must be licld to have galloped over the 
interval. Craving, therefore, the privilege of my caste, 
I entreat the leader's altention to the continuation 
of the narrative, as it starts from a new era, being 
the year immediately subsec|uent to the Biitish Revo¬ 
lution. 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the convulsion 
occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, through the 
prudent tolerance of King William had narrowly escaped 
the horrors of a protracted civil war. Agriculture began 
to revive; and men, whose minds had been disturbed by 
the violent political concussions, and the general change 
of government in church and state, had begun to recover 
their ordinary temper, and to give the usual attention to 
their own private affairs in lieu of discussing those of the 
public. The Highlanders alone resisted the newly-estab¬ 
lished order of things, and were in ilrms in a considerable 
body under the Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers 
have hitherto known by the name of Grahame of Clavcr- 
house. But the usual state of the Highlands was so 
unruly, that their being more or less disturbed was not 
supposed greatly to affect the general tranquillity of the 
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country, so long as their disorders were confined within 
their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the Jacobites, now 
the undermost party, had ceased to expect any immediate 
advantage by open resistance, and were, in their turn, 
driven to hold private meetings, and form associations for 
mutual defence, which the Government termed treasour 
while they cried out persecution. 

The triumphant whigs, while they re-established Pres¬ 
bytery as the national religion, and assigned to the 
General Assemblies of the Kirk their natural influence, 
were very far from going the lengths which the Camero- 
nians and the more extravagant portion of the non-con¬ 
formists under Charles and James loudly demanded. 
They would listen to no proposal for re-establishing the 
Solemn League and Covenant; and those who had ex- 
TXiCted to find in King William a zealous Covenanted 
Monarch were grievously disappointed when he inti¬ 
mated, with the phlegm peculiar to his country, his 
intention to tolerate all forms ot religion which were con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the state. The principles of in- 
dalgence thus espoused and gloried in by the Govern¬ 
ment gave great olfcncc to the more violent party, who 
condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture ; 
for which narrow-spirited doctrine they cited vaiious 
texts, all, as it may well be supposed, detached from their 
context, and most of them derived from the chfirges given 
to the Jews in the Old Testament dispensation, to extir¬ 
pate idolaters out of the promised land. They also mur¬ 
mured highly against the influence assumed by secular 
persons in exercising tlie rights of patronage, which they 
termed a rape upon the chastity of the C’liurch. They 
censured and condemned as Erastian many of the 
mei'-sures by which Government after the Revolution 
showed an inclination to interfere with the management 
of the Church, and they positively refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to King William and Queen Mary 
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until they should, on their part, have sworn to ti e 
Solemn League and Covenant,—the Magna Charta, as 
they termed it, of the Presbyterian Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dis¬ 
satisfied, and made repeated declarations against defec¬ 
tions and causes of wrath, which, had they been 
prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would have led to 
the same consequence of open rebellion. But as the mur- 
murers were allowed to hold their meetings uninterrupted, 
and to testify as much as they pleased against Socinian- 
ism, Erastianism, and all the compliances and defection^ 
of the time, their 7cal, unfanned by persecution, died 
gradually away, their numbers became diminished, and 
they sank into the scattered remnant of serious, scrupu¬ 
lous, and harmless enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, ’ 
whose legends have afforded the groundwork of my tale, 
may be taken as no bad representative. But in the years 
which immediately succeeded the Revolution, the Camero- 
nians continued a sect strong in numbers and vehement 
In their political opinions, whom Government wished to 
discourage, while they prudently temporised with them. 
These men formed one violent party in the state ; and the 
Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, notwithstanding 
their ancient and national animosity, yet repeatedly en¬ 
deavoured to intrigue among them, and avail themselves 
of their discontents, to obtain their assistance in recalling 
the Stuart family. The Revolutionary Government, in 
the meanwhile, was supported by the great bulk of the 
Lowland interest, who were chiefly disposed to a 
moderate Presbytery, and formed in a great measure the 
party, who, in the former oppressive reigns, were stigma^ 
Used by the Cameronians for havmg exercised that form 
of worship under the declaration of Indulgence issued by 
Charles II. Such was the state of parties in Scotland 
immediately subsequent to the Revolution. 

Jt was on a delightful summer evening, that a stranger, 
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icll mounted, and having the appearance of a military 
man of rank, rode down a winding descent which tcr- 
niinnfed in view of the romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle 
and the river Clyde, which winds so beautifully between 
rocks and woods to sweep around the towers formerly 
built by Aymer de Valence, Bothwch Bridge was at a 
little distance, and also in sight. The opposite held, once 
the scene of slaughter and conliict, now lay as placid and 
quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The trees and 
bushes, w’hich grew around in romantic variety of shade, 
•«,cre hardly seen to stir under the influence of the evening 
breeze, 'riie very murmur of the river seemed to soften 
itself into unison with the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was 
occasionally shaded by detached trees of great size, and 
elsew here by tlie hedgt's and boughs of flourishing 
orchards, now laden with suinnier fruits.—The nearest 
object of consequence was a farm-house, or, it might be, 
the abode of a small proprietor, situated on the side of a 
sunny bank, which was covered by apple and pear trees. 
At the foot of the path which led up to this modest 
mansion, was a small cottage, pictty much in the situ.t- 
tion of a porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed 
for such a purpose. I'he hut seemed comfortable, ant i 
more neatly arranged than is usual in Scotland It had 
its little garden, where some fruit-trees and bushes were 
mingled with kitchen herbs ; a cow and six sheep fed in 
a paddock hard by ; the cock .strutted and crowed, and 
summoned his family around liim before the door ; a 
L ^ap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated 
thut the winter fuel was provided ; and the thin blue 
smoke which asccndcri from the straw-bound chimney, 
and winded slowly out from among the green trees, 
showed that the evening meal was in the act of being 
made ready. To complete the htlle scene of rural peace 
and comfort, a girl of about five years old was fetching 
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water in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the purest 
transparency, which bubbled up at the root of a decayed 
old oak-tree, about twenty yards from the end of the 
cottage. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and called to the 
little nymi3h, desiring to know the way to Fairy-Knowe. 
The child set down her water-pitcher, hardly under¬ 
standing what was said to her, put her fair flaxen hair 
apart on her brows, and opened her round blue eyes with 
the wondering, "What’s your wull?” which is usually 
a peasant's first answer, if it can be called one, to all 
questions whatever. 

" I wish to know the way to Fairy-Knowe.” 

"Marnniie, mammie," exclaimed the little rustic, 
running towards the door of the hut, "come out and 
speak to the gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared,—a handsome young country¬ 
woman, to whose features, originally sly and cspicgle in 
expression, matrimony had given that decent matronly air 
which peculiarly marks the peasant’s wife of Scotland. 
.She had an infant in one arm, and with the other she 
s^noothed down her apron, to which hung a chubby 
cliild of two years old. The eldci girl, whom the traveller 
had first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon «*3 she 
api^cared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping out 
to look at the stranger. 

"What was your pleasure, sir?” said the womant 
with an air of respectful lireeding, not quite common 
in her rank of life, but without anything resembling 
forwardness. 

I'hc stranger looked at her i^dth great earnestness for 
a moment, and then replies., "I am seeking a place 
called Fairy-Knowe, and a man called Cuthbert Head- 
rigg. You can probably direct me to him ? ” 

"It's my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, with 
a smile of welcome. " Will you alight, sir, and come 
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iuto our puir dwellinfj ? —Cudclie ! Cuddic (a white- 
headed rogue of four years apjDcared at the door of the 
hut)—“rinawa, my bonny man, and tell your father a 
gentleman wants him—Or stay—Jenny, >e’ll hae niair 
sense—rin ye awa and tell him ; he's down at the Four- 
acres Park.—Winna ye light down and bide a blink, sir.? 
—Or would ye tak a moulhfu' o’ bread and cheese, or a 
drink o’ ale, till our gucleman comes ? It’s gude ale, 
though 1 shouldna say sae that brews it; but ploiigh- 
maii'lads work hard, .rrid maun hae something to keep 
their hearts abune by ordinar, sae I aye pit a gude 
gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Cuddic, 
Lie rea^lr’s old acquaintance, made his appearance m 
person. Ilis countenance still presented the same 
mixture of api)arent dulncss with occasional s[)ailvlcs. 
which indicated the craft so often found in the clouted 
shoe. Ife looked on the ruler as on one whom he never 
had bcfoie seen ; and, like his d.tughtcr and wife, 
opened the conversation with tlic regular query, ‘‘What’s 
your wull wi' me, sir? 

"I have a curiosity to ask some questions about this 
country," .said the traveller, “ and I \\as directed to you 
as an intelligent man who can answer tliem.” 

Nae doubt, sir," said CiuUIie, after a moment's 
hesitation—“But I would first like to ken what sort of 
questions they are. I hae had sae mony questions 
xpeered at me in my day, and in sic queer ways, that 
if ye ken'd a*, ye wadna wonder at my jalousing a’thing 
aboui them. My mother gar’d me learn the Single 
Carritch, whilk was a grcai vex ; then I behoved to learn 
about my godfathers and godmothers to please the auld 
leddy ; aiid whiles 1 jumbled them thegither and pleased 
nanc o’ them and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam 
another kind o questioning in fashion, that 1 liked waur 
than Effectual Calling ; and the ' did promise and vow 
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of the tane were yoked to the end o’ the tother. Sac yf: 
see, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked before I answer 
them 

“ You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my good 
friend ; they only relate to the state of the country.” 

"Country?” replied Cudrlio. " Ou, the country's 
weel eneugh, an it werena that dour deevil, Claver'se 
(they ca’ him Dundee now), that’s stirring about yet in 
the Highlands, they say. wT a' the Donalds, and 
Duncans,, and Dugalds, that ever wore bottomless 
brecks, driving about wi’ him, to set things asteer 
again, now we hae gotten them a’ reasonably weel 
settled. Rut Mackav will pit him down, there's little 
doubt o’ that ; he'll gie him his fairing. I’ll be caution 
for it ” 

" What makes you so positive of that, my friend?** 
asked the horseman. 

" I heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddic, " fore- 
tauld to him by a man that had been three hours stane 
dead, and came back to this earth again just to tell him 
his mind. It was at a place they ca’ l^riimshinnel.” 

" Indeed ? ” said the stranger. " I can hardly believe 
you, my friend.” 

" Ve might ask my mither, then, if she were in life,'* 
said Cuddle ; " it was her explained it a’ to me, for I 
thought the man had only been wounded. At ony rate, 
he spake of the casting out of the Stuarts by their very 
names, and the vengeance that was brewing for Claver’se 
and his dragoons. They ca’d the man Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath ; his brain was a wee ajee, but he was a 
braw preacher for a’ that.” 

" You seem," said the stranger, ** to live in a rich and 
peaceful country.” 

" It’s no to compleen o’, sir, an we get the crap weel 
in," quoth Cud die ; “but if ye had seen the blude 
xinnin’ as fast on the tap o* that brigg yonder as ever 
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the water ran below it, ye wadna hae thoucht it sae 
bonnj^a spectacle." 

‘' You mean the battle some years since ? —I was 
waiting upon Monmouth that morning, my good friend, 
and did sec some part of the action," said the :strangcr. 

Then ye saw a bonny .stour," said Cuddle, " that sail 
serve me for figliting a' the days o' my life.—I judged yc 
wad be a trooper, by your red scarlet lace-coat and your 
looped hat." 

And which side were you upon, my friend?" con¬ 
tinued the inquisitive stranger. 

‘'Aha, lad!" retorted Cuddle, witli a knowing look, 
or what he designed for such—there's nac use in telling 
that, unless I ken’d wha was asking me." 

“ I coinniend your prudence, but it is unnecessnry ; I 
know you acted on that occasion as servant to Henry 
Morton." 

“Ay’ " said Ciiddie, in snrpiise, “how came ye by 
that secret?—No that I neini caic a bodle about it, for 
the sun’s tin our side o' the hedge now. 1 wish my 
master were living to get a blink o't." 

“And what became of him ?’’ said the rider. 

“lie was lost in the vessel gaun to that w'eary Holland 
■—clean lost, and a'body perished, and my poox master 
amang them. Neither man nor mouse was ever heard 
o' mair." Then Cuddie uttered a groan, 

“ You had some regard for him, then ? " continued the 
Stranger. 

How could I help it!—His face was made of a 
fiddle, as they say, for a'body that looked on him liked 
him. And a braw soldier ho was. O, an ye had but 
seen him doun at the bngg there, fleeing about like a 
fleeing dragon to gar folk figlit that had unco little will 
till’t. There was he and tliat sour wliigamore they ca'd 
Burley—if twa men could hae won a held, we wadna hae 
gotten our skins paid that day." 
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** You mention Bnrlcy- -Do you know if he yet lives? 

“I kenna, mucklo about him. Folk say he^ was 
abtoacl, and our sufferers wad hold no communion wi' 
him, because o' his having: murdered the archbishop. 
Sac lie cam hame ten times dourer than ever, and broke 
aff Nvi’ mony o’ the Presbyterians ; and, at this last 
coming" of the Prince of Orange, he could get nae 
countenance nor command for fear of his deevilish 
temper, and he hasna been heard of since ; only some 
folk say, that pride and anger hae driven him cleaQ 
wud.” 

“ And—and," said the traveller, after considerable hesi¬ 
tation,— “ do you know anything of Lord Evandale?” 

‘ ‘ Div 1 ken onything o‘ Lord Lvandale ? Div I no ? 
Is not my young leddy up by yonder at the house, that's 
as gude as nianied to him ?” 

“And are they not married then?” said the rider, 
hastily. 

“No ; only what they ca’ betrothed—me and my wife 
were witnesses—it’s no mony months bypast. It was a 
lang courtship -few folk keii'd the reason by Jenny and 
kiyscll. But will ye no light doun ? I downa bide to see 
ye sitting up there, and the clouds are casting up thick 
m the west ow'er Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily foil: 
think that bodes rain.” 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted 
♦he setting sun ; a lew large drops of rain fell, and the 
murmurs of distant thuntlcr were heard. 

" The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddle to himself; ** I 
wish he would cither light aff or ride on, that he may 
quarter himsell m Hamilton or the shower begin.’* 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or 
three moments tiftcr hi.s last question, like one exhausted 
by some uncommon effort. At length, recovering hiin- 
ficlf, as if with a sudden and painful effort, he asked 
<Cuddie ' if I.a.dy Margaret Bellenden still lived?” 
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"Shrdors,”replied Cuddie, "but in a very sma’ way. 
They hue been a sad champed family since thae rough 
times'^began ; they hac suftered eneiigh first and last— 
and to lose the auld Tower, and a* the bonny barony, 
and the holms that I hae ploughed sae often, and the 
Mains, and my kale-yard, that I suld hae gotten back 
again, and a’ for naething, as a body may say, but just 
the want o' some bits of slieep-skm that were lost in the 
confusion of the taking of Tillictiidlem.” 

"I have heard something of this,” said the stranger, 
deepening his voice, and averting his head. "I have 
some interest in the family, and would willingly help 
them if I could. Can you give me a bed in your house 
’ to-night, my friend?" 

"It's but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddie, " but 
we’se try, rather tlian ye suld ride on in the rain and 
thunner ; for, to be free wi’ ye, sir, 1 think ye seem no 
that ower week” 

I am liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, ** but 
it will soon wear off." 

" I ken we can gie yc a decent supper, sir," said 
Cuddie ; " and we’ll see about a bed as weel as we can. 
We wad be laith a stranger suld lack what we have, 
though we are jimply provided for m beds rdher ; for 
Jenny has sac mony bairns, (God bless them and her !) 
that troth I maun speak to Lord Evandale to gic us a bit 
eik, or outshot o’ some sort, to the onstead.” 

" I shall be ea.'^ily accommodated," said the stranger, 
as he entered the house. 

"And ye may rely on your naig being weel sorted,** 
said Cuddie ; " I ken weel what belangs to suppering a 
horse, and this is a very gude ane." 

Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, and 
called to his wife to attend in the meanwhile to the 
stranger’s accommodation. The officer entered, and 
threw himself on a settle at some distance from the fire* 
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and carefully turning his back to the little lattice M^in* 
dow. Jenny (or Mrs. Headrigg, if the reader pleases) 
requested him to lay aside the cloak, belt, and flapped 
hat, which he wore upon his journey, but he excused 
himself under pretence of feeling cold ; and, to divert 
the time till (hiddie’s return, he entered into some chat 
with the children, carefully avoiding, during the interval, 
the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 

W/iat trai^fc tears bedim th^ eye / 

IVluit dcath^i ive s7///l r ere we die / 

Ottr broken friendships ive deplore^ 

And loves of youth that are no more, 

Logan. 

UDDTK soon returned, assuring the stranger, 
with a cheerful voice, “ that the horse was 
properly suppered up, and that the gudewife 
should make a bed up for him at the house, mair pur- 
pose-like and comfortable than the like o’ them could gie 
him.” 

"Are the family at the house?” said the stranger, 
with an interrupted and broken voice. 

" No, stir, they're awa' wi' a’ the servants ;—they keep 
only twa now-a-days, and my gudewife there has the 
keys and the charge, though .she's no a fee’d servant. 
She has been born and br id m the family, and has a* 
trust and management. If they were there, we be- 
hovedna to take sic freedom ydthout their order ; but 
when they are awa, they will be weel pleased we serve a 
stranger gentleman. Miss Bellcnden wad help a' the 
haill warld, an her power were as gude as her will; and 
her grandmother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect 
for the gentry, and she’s no ill to the poor bodies neither. 
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—^(nd now, wife, what for are ye no getting forrit wi’ the 
sowens ?" 

*• N(?ver mind, lad," rejoined Jenny, “ ye sail hae them 
in glide time ; I ken wecl that ye like your brosc het." 

Cuddie fidgeted, and laughed with a peculiar expres¬ 
sion of intelligence at this repartee, which was followed 
by a dialogue of little consequence betwixt his wife and 
him, in which the stranger took no share. At length he 
suddenly interrupted them by the question—“Can you 
tell me when Lord Kvandale’s marriage takes place?" 

•“Very soon, we expect," answered Jenny, before it 
was possible for her husband to reply ; ** it wad hae been 
ower afore now, but for the death o' auld Major 
Bellenden." 

“ The excellent old man !" said the stranger ; “ I heard 
at Edinburgh he was no more.—Was he long ill?" 

“He coiildna be said to haud up his head after his 
brother's wife and his niece were turned out o' their am 
house ; and he had himsell sair borrowing siller to stand 
the law—but it was in the latter end o’ King James's days 
—and Basil Olifant, who claimed the estate, turned a 
papist to please the managers, and then naethingwas to 
be refused him ; sae the law gaed again the leddies at 
last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years about it ; 
and, as I said before, the Major ne’er held up his head 
again. And then came the pitting awa o’ the Stuart 
line ; and, though he had but little reason to like them, 
he couldna brook that, and it clean broke the lieart o* 
him, and creditors cam to Chamwood and cleaned out a’ 
was there—he was never rich, the gude auld man, 
for he dow’d na see onyb^dy want." 

“He was indeed," said thj stranger, with a faltering 
voice, “an admirable man—that is, 1 have heard that he 
was so.—^So the ladies were left without fortune, as well 
as without a protector?" 

“ They will neither want the tane nor the tother while 
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Lord Evaiidale lives,” said Jenny. “ He has been a irje 
friend in their giicfs—E’en to the house they live in is liis 
lordship’s ; and never man, as niy auld giidcniothcr used 
to say, since the day of the patriarch Jacob, served sae 
lang and sae sair for a wife as gude Lord Evandale has 
dune.” 

"And why,” said the stranger, with a voice that 
quivered with emotion, "why was he not sooner re¬ 
warded by the object of his attachment? ” 

"There was the lawsuit to be ended,” said Jenny 
readily, "forby many other family arrangements.” 

" Na, but,” said Cuddie, "there was another reason 
forby ; for the young leddy ”- 

" Whisht—baud your tongue, and sup your sowens,’* 
said his wife, " I see the gentleman’s farfrae weel, and 
downa cat our coarse supper.—I wad kill him a chicken 
in an instant.” 

"There is no occasion,” said the stranger; "I shall 
want only a glass of water, and to be left alone.” 

" You’ll gie youisell the trouble then to follow me," 
said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, "and I'll show you 
the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance ; but his wife re¬ 
minded him, "That the bairns would be left to fight 
thegilher, and coup ane anilher into the fire ; ” so that he 
remained to take charge of the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding path, which, 
after threading some thickets of sweetbner and honey¬ 
suckle, conducted to the back-door of a small garden. 
Jenny undid the latch, and they passed through an old- 
fashioned flower-garden, with it^ clipped yew hedges and 
formal parterres, to a glass-sashed door, which she 
opened with a master-key, and lighting a candle, which 
she placed upon a small work-table, asked pardon for 
leaving him there for a few minutes until she prepared 
his apartment. She did not exceed five minutes in these 
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prv/pRfatlons ; but when she returned, was startled to find 
that the stranger had sunk forward with his head upor. 
the ta^lc, in what she at first apprehended to be a swoon. 
As she advanced to liim, however, she could discover by 
his short-drawn sobs that it was a paroxysm of mental 
a"ony. She prudently drew back until he raised liis head, 
and then showing herself, without seeming to have 
observed his agitation, informed him that his bed was 
prepared. The stranger gazed at her a moment, as if to 
collect the sense of her words. She repeated them, and 
oijly bending his head, as an indication that he under¬ 
stood her, he entered the apartment, the door of which 
she pointed out to him. It was a small bedchamber, 
used, as she informed liim, by l.ord Evand.ilo when a 
■guest at Fairy-Knowc, connecting, on one side, with a 
little china-cabinet which opened to the garden, and on 
the other with a saloon, from which it was only separated 
by a thin wainscot partition. Having wished the stranger 
better health and good rest, Jenny descended as speedily 
as she could to her own mansion. 

*‘0 CuddieT’ .she exclaimed to her helpmate as she. 
entered, '* I doubt we're ruined folk ! ” 

How can that be? What’s the matter wi' ye?" re¬ 
turned the inipcrturbed Cuddie, who was one of those 
persons who do not easily take alarm at anything. 

“ Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is ?—O, that ever ye 
suld hae a.sked him to light here? " exclaimed Jenny. 

** Why, wha the miickle deil d’ye say he is? I'herc’s 
iiae law against harbouring and intcr-communicating 
now," said Cuddie ; sae, whig or tory, what need w’e 
care wha he be?" , 

*' Ay, but it's ane will cling Lord Evandale’s marriage 
ajec yet, if it’s no the better looked to," said Jenny ; 

Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain auld maister, 
Cuddle." 

"The deil, woman!” exclaimed Cuddie, starting up^ 
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** trow ye that Tm blind? I wad hae ken'd Mr. HEfjry 
Morton amang a hunder." 

“ Ay, but, Cuddle lad,*' replied Jenny, though ye are 
no blind, ye are no sac notice-taking as I am." * 

“Weel, what for needs ye cast that up tome just now ? 
or what did you see about the man that was like our 
maister Harry?” 

“ I will tell ye,” said Jenny. ** I jaloused his keeping 
his face frae us, and speaking wi* a made-like voice, sae 
I e’en tried him wi’ some tales o' lang syne, and when I 
spoke o’ the brosc, ye ken, he didna just laugh—he’s 
ower grave for that now-a-days—but he gae a gledge Wi’ 
his ee that I ken'd he took up what I said. And a’ his 
distress is about Miss Edith’s marriage, and I ne'er saw 
a man mair taen down wi’ true love in my days— I might 
say man or woman—only I mind how ill Miss Edith 
was when she first gat word that him and you (you 
inuckle graceless loon) were coming against Tillictiidlem 
wi' the rebels. But what’s the matter wi’ the man 

? i» 

** What’s the matter wi* me, indeed !” said Cuddie, 
who was again hastily putting on some of the garments 
he had stripped himself of, ‘ * am I no gaun up this instant 
to see my maister ? ” 

*‘Atweel, Cuddie, yc are gaun nae sic gate,” said 
Jenny, coolly and resolutely. 

“ The deil’s in the wife 1” said Cuddie ; “ d’ye think I 
am to be John 7'amson's man, and inaistcred by woman 
a’ the days o' my life? ” 

“And whase man w'ad ye be? And wha wad ye hae 
to maister yc but me, Cuddie lad?” answered Jenny. 
“ ril gar ye comprehend iif the making of a hay-band. 
Nacbody kens that this young gentleman is living but 
oursells, and frae that he keeps himsell up sae close. I am 
judging that he’s purposing, if he fand Miss Edith 
neither married, or just gaun to be married, he wad just 
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awa easy, and gic them nae mair trouble. But if Miss 
Edith kcn’d that he was living, and if she were standing 
before |he very minister wi' Lord Evandale when it was 
tauld to her, I'se warrant she wad sac No when she suld 
say Yes." 

**Wecl,’' replied Cuddie, “and what's my business 
wi' that? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe better than 
her new ane, what for suld she no be free to change her 
mind like other folk?—Ye ken, Jenny, Halliday aye 
threeps he had a promise frae yoursell.” 

V Halliday's a liar, and yc re naething but a gomenl to 
hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for this leddy's 
choice, lack-a-day !—ye may be sure a’ the gowd Mr. 
Morton has is on the outside o' his coat, and how can he 
keep Lady Margaret and the young leddy ?" 

“ Isna there Milnwood ?" said Cuddie. “ Nac doubt, 
the auld laird left his housekeeper the life-rent, as he 
beard naught o’ his nephew; but it’s but speaking the 
auld wife fair, and they may a' live brawly thegither, 
Leddy Margaret and a*." 

“ Hout tout, lad,” replied Jenny, “ ye ken them little 
to think leddies o’ their rank wad set up house wi' auld 
Ailie Wilson, when they're maist ower proud to lake 
favours frae Lord Evandale himsell. Na, na, they maun 
follow the camp if she tak Morton.” 

“ That wad sort ill wi' the auld leddy, to be sure,' 
said Cuddie ; “ she wad hardly win ower a long day in 
the baggage-wai n. ” 

“ Then sic a fly ting as there wad be between them, a' 
about whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

* To be sure," said Cjiddie, ‘ ‘ the auld leddy’s unco 
kittle in thae points.” 

“And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, who 
had reserved her strongest argument till the last, “ if this 
marriage wi’ Lord Evandale is broken off, what comes 
o' our ain bit free house, and the kale-yard, and the 
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cow’s grass ?—I trow that baith us and thae bonny bdSms- 
will be turned on the wide warld ! ” 

Here Jenny began to whimper—Cuddie writhed him¬ 
self this way and that way, the very picture of inde¬ 
cision. At length he broke out, “ Weel, woman, canna 
ye tell us what we suld do, without a’ this din about 
U?’ 

"Just do naething at a'," said Jenny. " Never seem 
to ken onything about this gentleman, and for your life 
say a wc^^id that he suld hae been here, or up at the 
house !—^An I had ken’d, I wad hae gien him my /lin 
bed, and sleepit in the byre, or he had gane up by ; but 
it canna be helpit now. The neist thing’s to get him 
cannily awa the morn, and I judge he’ll be in nae hurry 
to come back again. ” 

" My pair maister 1 ” said Cuddie; "and maun I no 
speak to him, then?” 

" For your life, no,” said Jenny ; "ye’re no obliged 
to ken him ; and I wadna hae tauld ye, only 1 feared ye 
wad ken him in the morning.” 

" Aweel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily. " I'se awa to 
plough the outfield then ; for if I am no to speak to him 
I wad rather be out o’ the gate.” 

" Very right, my dear hinny ; ” replied Jenny, " nae- 
body has better sense than you when ye crack a bit wi’ me 
ower your affairs, but ye suld ne’er do onything aff hand 
out o’ your ain head.” 

" Ane wad think it’s true,” quoth Cuddie ; " for I hae- 
aye bad some carline or quean or anither to gar me gang 
their gate instead o’ my am. There was first my mither, ” 
he continued, as he undressed and tumbled himself into 
bed—" then there was Leddy Margaret didna let me ca* 
my soul my ain—then my mither an her quarrelled, and 
pu’cd me iwa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o* 
me, like P^inch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair—and now I hae gotten a wife,” he murmured in^ 
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COT Ainuation, as he stowed the blankets around his person, 
•* and she’s like to tak the guiding of me a’thcgithcr.” 

“ An,d anina I the best guide ye ever had in a’ your 
life?” said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by as¬ 
suming her place beside her husband, and extinguishing 
the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next to 
inform the reader that, early on the next morning, two 
ladies on horseback, attended by their servants, arrived 
at the house of Fairy-Knowe, whom, to Jenny’s utter 
confusion, she instantly recognised as Miss Bellenden 
and Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of Lord Evandale. 

** Had I no better gang to the house to put things to 
rights?” said Jenny, confounded with this unexpected 
apparition. 

*• We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss Bel¬ 
lenden ; Gudyill will open the windows of the little 
parlour.” 

‘*The little parlour’s locked, and the lock's spoiled,” 
answered Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy be¬ 
tween that apartment and the bed-chainber of her guest. 

“ In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and 
rode up to the front of the house, but by an approach 
different from that through which Morton had been con¬ 
ducted. 

All will be out,” thought Jenny, ** unless I can get 
him smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribulation 
and uncertainty. 

I had better hae said at ance there was a stranger 
there,” was her next natu^ reflection. "But then they 
wad hae been for asking him to breakfast. O safe us « 
what will I do?—And there’s Gudyill walking in the 
garden, tool” she exclaimed internally on approaching 
the wicket—" and 1 daurna gang in the back way till he’s 
aff the coast O sirs I what will become of us ? 
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In this state of perplexity she approached HMci-devmt 
butler with the purpose of decoying him out of the 
garden. But John Gudyill's temper was not improved his 
decline in rank and increase in years. Like many p^eevish 
people, too, he seemed to have an intuitive perception as 
to what was most likely to tease those whom he conversed 
w^ith ; and on the present occasion all Jenny's efforts to 
remove him from the garden served only to root him in 
it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. Unluckily, 
also, he had commenced florist during his residence at 
Fairy-Rnowe, and leaving all other things to the charge 
of I^dy Emily’s servant, his first care was dedicated to 
the flowers, which he had taken under his special protec¬ 
tion, and which he propped, dug, and watered, prosing 
all the while upon their respective merits to poor Jenny, 
who stood by him trembling, and almost crying with 
anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a match against Jenny 
this unfortunate morning. As soon as the ladies entered 
the house they observed that theiloorof the little parlour, 
the very apartment out of which she was desirous of ex¬ 
cluding them on account of its contiguity to the room 
in which Morton slept, was not only unlocked, but 
absolutely ajar. Miss Belicnden was too much engaged 
with her own immediate subjects of reflection to take much 
notice of the circumstance, but desiring the servant to 
open the window-shutters, walked into the room along 
with her friend. 

“He is not yet come," she said. “What can your 
brother possibly mean ?—^Why express so anxious a wish 
that we should meet him her%> and why not come to 
Castle Dinnan as he proposed ? I own, my dear Emily, 
that, even engaged as we are to each other, and with the 
sanction of your presence, I do not feel that 1 have done 
quite right in indulging him." 

** Evandale was never capricious," answered his sister; 
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' 1 am sure he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he 
does not I will help you to scold him.” 

^'What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, **is his having 
engaged in some of the plots of this fluctuating and un¬ 
happy time. I know his heart is with that dreadful 
Claverhouse and his anny, and I Ijclievc he would have 
joined them ere now but for my uncle's death, which gave 
him so much additional trouble on our account. How 
singular, that one so rational, and so det‘ply sensible of 
the errors of the exiled family, should be ready to risk all 
for their restoration 1 ” 

*'What can I say?” answered Lady Emily : “it is a 
point of honour with Evandale. Our family have always 
been loyal—he served long in the (luards—the Viscount 
of Dundee was his commander and his friend for years— 
he is looked on with an evil eye by many of his own re¬ 
lations, who set down his inactivity to the score of want 
of spirit. You must be aware, my clear Edith, how' 
often family connections, and e.arly predilections, in¬ 
fluence our actions more than abstract arguments. But 
I trust Evandale will continue quiet—though to tell you 
truth, I believe you are the only one w'ho can kt^ep 
him so.” 

“And how is it in my power?” said Miss Bellcn 
den. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apology foi 
not going forth with the host—* he has married a wife, 
and therefore cannot come.' ’’ 

“I have promised,” said Edith in a faint voice ; “bu; 
i trust I shall not be urged on the score of time.” 

“ Nay,” said I^dy Emily, “ I will leave Evandale (and 
here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“Stay, stay, for God’s sake 1” said Edith, endeavour¬ 
ing to detain her. 

“Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making her 
escape, * * the third person makes a silly figure, on such 
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occasions. When you want me for breakfast I will 1:^ 
found in the willow-walk by the river." 

As she tripped out of the room Lord Evandalc entered 
—“Good-morrow, brother, and good-bye till breatfast- 
time," said the hvely young lady ; “I trust you will give 
Miss Bellenden some good reasons for disturbing her 
rest so early in the morning." 

And so saying she left them together, without waiting 
a reply. 

“And now, my lord," said Edith, “may I desire to 
know the meaning of your singular request to meet yo|i 
here at so early an hour?" 

She was about to add that she hardly felt herself ex¬ 
cusable in having complied with it; but upon looking at 
the person whom she addressed, she v\as struck dumb 
by the singular and agitated expression of his counte¬ 
nance, and interrupted herself to exclaim—“ For God's 
sake, what is the matter?” 

“ His Majesty’s faithful subjects have gained a great 
and most decisive victory near Blair of Athole ; but 
alas ! my gallant friend, I^ird Dundee"- 

“ Has fallen ?" said Edith, anticipating the rest of his 
tidings. 

“True—most true—he has fallen in the arms of vic¬ 
tory, and not a man remains of talents and influence, 
sufficient to fill up his loss in King Jamess service. This, 
Edith, is no time for temporising with our duty. I 
have given directions to raise my followers, and 1 must 
take leave of you this evening.” 

“Do not think of it, my lord," answered Edith; 
“your life is essential to your Jriends ; do not throw it 
away in an adventure so rash. What can your single 
ann, and the few tenants or servants who might follow 
you, do against the force of almost all Scotland, the 
Highland clans only excepted?" 

“ Listen to me, Edith," said Lord Evandule. ** 1 am 
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tioi so rash as you may suppose me, nor are my present 
motives of such light importance as to affect only those 
pcrsmally dependent on myself. I'he I.ife-Guards, with 
whom I served so long, although new-tnodclled and 
new-officered by the I'rincc of Orange, retain a predilec¬ 
tion for the cause of their ughtful master; and"—(and 
here he whispered, as if he fcarc‘d even the walls of the 
apartment had ears)—“when rny foot is known to be in 
the stirrup, two regiments of cavalry liave sworn to 
renounce the usiiq:>er’s .service, and fight under my 
orders. They delayed only till Dundee should descend 
into the Lowlands ;—but, since he is no more, which of 
his successors dare take that decisive step, unless en¬ 
couraged by the troops declaring themselves ! Meantime 
the zeal of the soldiers will die away. I must bring 
them to a decision while their hearts arc glowing with 
the victory their old leader has obtained, and burning to 
avenge his untimely death." 

“ And will you, on the faith of such men as you know 
these soldiers to be," said Kdith, “take a part of such 
dreadful moment?" 

“I will," said Lord Evandalc—“I must; my honour 
and loyalty are both pledged for it." 

“ And all for the sake," continued Miss Bcllenden, ** of 
a prince, whose measures, while he was on the throne, 
no one could condemn more than Lord Evandale?" 

“ Most true," replied Lord Evandale ; “ and as I re¬ 
sented, even during the plenitude of his power, his 
innovations on church and state, like a freeborn subject, 
i am determined I will assert his real rights when he is in 
adversity, like a loyal on.\ Let courtiers and sycophants 
flatter power and desert misfortune ; I will neither da 
the one nor the other." 

*'And if you are determined to act what my feeble 
judgment roust still term rashly, why give yourself the 
pain of this untimely meeting?" 

4x9 
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it not enough to answer,’* said Lord Evandato, 
that ere rushing on battle, I wished to bid adieu to 
my betrothed bride ? — Surely it is judging coldly of 
my feelings, and showing too plainly the indifference 
of your own, to question my motive for a request so 
natural.** 

*' But why in this place, mylord?'* said Edith,—“and 
why with such peculiar circumstances of mystery?’* 

'* Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her hand, 
“I have yet another request, which I dare hardly proffer, 
even when prefaced by these credentials.” 

In haste and terror Edith glanced over the letter, 
which was from her grandmother. 

•• My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style and 
spelling, “I never more deeply regretted the reumatizm, 
which disqualified me from riding on horseback, than at 
this present writing, when I would most have wished to 
be where this paper will soon be, that is at Fairy-Knowe, 
with my poor dear Willie’s only child. But it is the will 
of God 1 should not with her, which I conclude to be 
the case, as much for the pain I now suffer, as because 
it hath now not given way cither to cammomile poultices 
or to decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith 1 have often 
relieved others. Therefore, I must tell you, by writing 
instead of word of mouth, that, as my young Lord 
Evandale is called to the present campaign, both by his 
honour and his duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that 
the bonds of holy matrimony be knitted before his de¬ 
parture to the wars between you and him, in implement 
of the indenture formerly entered into for that effeck, 
whereuntill, as I see no raisoi^able objexion, so I trust 
that you, who have been always a good and obedient 
childe, will not devize any which has less than raison. 
It is trew that the contrax of our house have heretofore 
been celebrated in a manner more befitting our Rank, 
and not in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing 
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done in a corner. But it has been Heaven's own free 
will, as well as those of the kingdom where we live, to 
take fiway from us our estate, and from the King his 
throne. Yet I trust He will yet restore the rightful heir 
to the throne, and turn his heart to the true Protestant 
Episcopal faith, which 1 have the better right to expect 
to see even with my old eyes, as 1 have beheld the royal 
family when they were struggling as sorely with master¬ 
ful usurpers and rebels as they are now ; that is to say, 
when his most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of 
happy memory, honoured our poor house of Tillietud- 
lem, by taking his disjune therein," etc. etc. etc. 

We will not abuse the reader's patience by quoting 
more of Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice it to 
say, that it closed by laying her commands on her grand* 
child to consent to the solemnisation of her marriage 
without loss of time. 

“ I never thought till this instant," said Edith, drop¬ 
ping the letter from her hand, ‘ * that Lord Evandale 
would have acted ungenerously." 

Ungenerously, Edith!" replied her lover. “And 
how can you apply such a term to my desire to call you 
mine, ere I part from you perhaps for ever?" 

“ Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,** said 
Edith, ** that when his perseverance, and, I must add, 
a due sense of his merit and of the obligations we owed 
him, wrung from me a slow consent that I would one 
day comply with his wishes, 1 made it my condition, 
that I should not be pressed to a hasty accomplishment 
of my promise ; and now he avails himself of his interest 
with my only remaining relative, to hurry me with pre¬ 
cipitate and even indelicate importunity. There is more 
selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and 
urgent solicitation.’* 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or 
three turns through the apartment ere he replied to this 
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accii^ntion ; atleTii^th lie spoke—" I should have escaptd 
this painful charge, durst I at once have mentioned to 
Miss Bcllenden my principal reason for urging this re¬ 
quest. It is one which she will probably despise on her 
own account, but which ought to weigh with her for the 
sake of Lady Margaret. My death in battle must give 
my whole estate to my heirs of entail; my forfeiture as 
a traitor, by the usurping Government, may vest it in the 
Prince of Orange or some Dutch favourite. In either 
case, my venerable friend and betrothed bride must 
remain unprotected and in poverty.—Vested with the 
rights and provisions of Lady Evandale, Edith will find, 
in the power of supporting her aged parent, some con¬ 
solation for having condescended to share the titles and, 
fortunes of one who does not pretend to be worthy of 
her." 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which she had 
not expected, and was conifjnlled to acknowledge that 
Lord Evandale’s suit was urged with delicacgr as well as 
with consideration. 

“ And yet," she said, such is the waywardness with 
which my heart reverts to former times, that I cannot ** 
(she burst into tears) "suppress a degree of ominous 
reluctance at fulfilling my engagement upon such a brief 
summons." 

"We have already fully considered this painful sub¬ 
ject," said I^rd Evandale; "and I hoped, my dear 
Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, had fully 
convinced you that these regrets were fruitless.” 

" Fruitless, indeed?" said Edith, with a deep sigh, 
which, as if by an unexpected r^ho, was rep>eated from 
th^ adjoining apartment. Miss Bellenden started at the 
*irnind, and scarcely composed herself upon Lord Evan- 
rkile's assurances that she had heard but the echo of her 
own respiration. 

"It sounded strangely distinct," she said, "and almost 
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CJiinous; but my feelings are so harassed that the 
slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lofd Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, 
and reconcile her to a measure, which, however hasty, 
appeared to him the only means by which he could 
secure her independence. He urged his claim in virtue 
of the contract, her grandmother’s wish and command, 
the propriety of insuring her comfort and independence, 
and touched lightly on his own long attachment, which 
he had evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they wery insisted 
upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to oppose to 
his ardour, excepting a causeless reluctance, which she 
herself was ashamed to oppose against so much gene¬ 
rosity, she was compelled to rest upon the impossibility 
of having the ceremony performed upon such hasty 
notice, at such a time and place. But for all this Lord 
Evandale was prepared, and he explained, with joyful 
alacrity, that the former chaplain of his regiment was m 
attendance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, once a 
non-commissioned officer in the same corps ; that his 
sister was also pos.sessed of the secret ; and that Head- 
rigg and his wife might be added to the list of witnesses, 
if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. As to the place, he hatl 
chosen it on very purpose. The marriage w.is to remain 
a secret, since Lord Evandale was to depart in disguise 
^ery soon after it was solemnised—a circumstance which, 
had their union been public, must have drawn upon him 
the attention of the Government, as being altogether 
unaccountable, unless from his being engaged in some 
dangerous design. Ha ^ig earnestly urged these motives 
and explained his arrangements, he ran. without waiting 
for an answer, to summon his sister to attend his brid e, 
while he went in search of the other persons whose pre¬ 
sence was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend in an 
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agony of tears, of which she was at some loss lo cont- 
prehend the reason, being one of those damsels who 
think there is nothing either wonderful or terrible in. mat¬ 
rimony, and joining with most who knew him in thinking 
that it could not be rendered peculiarly alarming by 
Lord Evandale being the bridegroom. Influenced by 
these feelings, she exhausted in succession all the usual 
arguments for courage, and all the expressions of sym¬ 
pathy and condolence ordinarily employed on such occa¬ 
sions. But when Lady Emily beheld her future sister- 
in-law d(^f to all those ordinary topics of consolation-^ 
when she beheld tears follow fast and without intermis¬ 
sion down checks as pale as marble—when she fell 
that the hand which she pressed in order to enforce her 
arg\imcnts turned cold within her grasp, and lay, like 
that of a corpse, insensible and unresponsive to her 
caresses, her feelings of sympathy gave way to those of 
hurt pride and pettish displeasure. 

“ 1 must own,” she said, “ that I am something at a 
loss to understand all this, Miss Bellenden. Months 
have passed since you agreed to marry niy brother, and 
you have postponed the fulfilment of your engagement 
from one period to another, as if you had to avoid some 
dishonourable or highly disagreeable connection. I think 
I can answer for Lord Evandale, that he will seek no 
woman'.s hand against her inclination ; and, though his 
sister, 1 may boldly say that he does not need lo urge 
any lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
mU forgive me. Miss Bellenden ; but your present dis¬ 
tress augurs ill for my brother's future happiness, and I 
must needs say that he does iv 9 t merit all these expres¬ 
sions of dislike and dolour, and that they seem an odd 
return for an attachment which he has manifested so 
long, and in so many ways. ” 

“You are right, I.^dy Emily," said Edith, drying her 
4;ycs. and endeavouring to resume her natural manner, 
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though still belmyed by her faltering voice and the pale¬ 
ness of her checks—"you are qujto right—Lord £van- 
dalc flierits such usage from no one, least of all from her 
whom he has honoured with his regard. But if I have 
given way, for the last time, to a sudden and irresistible 
burst of feeling, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, that 
your brother knows the cause ; that I have hid nothing 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive of 
finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his affec¬ 
tion. But still you are right, and I merit your censure 
for indulging for a moment fruitless regret and painful 
remembrances. It shall be so no longer : my lot is cast 
with Evandale, and with him I am resolved to bear it. 
Nothing shall in future occur to excite his complaints, 
or the resentment of his relations ; no idle recollections 
of other days shall intervene to prevent the zealous and 
affectionate discharge of rny duty ; no vain illusions recall 
the memory of other days”- 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, 
which had before been hidden by her hand, to the 
latticed window of her apartment, which was partly 
open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. Lady Emily 
turned her eyes in the same direction, but saw only the 
shadow of a man, which seemed to disappea. from the 
window, and, terrified more by the state of Edith than 
by the apparition she had herself witnessed, she uttered 
shriek upion shriek for assistance. Her brother soon 
arrived with the chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but 
strong and vigorous remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. Even 
then her language was wdd and incoherent. 

" Press me no farther," she said to Lord Evandale; 
"it Cannot be—Heaven and earth—the living and the 
dead, have leagued themselves against this ill-omened 
union. Take all I can give—my sisterly regard—my 
devoted friendship. 1 will love you as a sister, and 
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serve yon as a bondswoman, but never speak to me.mor? 
of marriage." 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily be 
conceived. 

“Emily," he said to his sister, “this is your doing 
—I was accursed when I thouglit of bringing you 
here—some of your confounded folly has driven her 
mad I" 

“On my word, brother," answered I-ady Emily, 
“ you're sufficient to drive all the women in Scotland 
mad. Because your mistress seems much disposed to 
jilt you. you quarrel with your sister, who has been 
arguing in your cause, and had brought her to a quiet 
hcanng, when, all of a sudden, a man looked in at a 
window, whom her crazed sensibility mistook either for 
you or some one else, and has treated us gratis with an 
e>wcellent tragic scene." 

“What man? What window?" said Lord Evan¬ 
dale, in impatient displeasure. “ Miss Bcllenden is in¬ 
capable of trifling with me;—and yet what else could 
have ”- 

“ Hush ( hush ! " said Jenny, whose interest lay par¬ 
ticularly in shifting further inquiry ; “for Heaven's sake, 
my lord, speak low, for my lady begins to recover." 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself 
ilian she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with 
Lord Evandale. All retreated,—Jenny with her usual 
air of officious .simplicity—I^ady Emily and the chaplain 
with that of awakened curiosity. No sooner had they 
left the apartment, than Edith beckoned Lord Evandale 
to sit beside her on the couclf'; her next motion was to 
t.Mce his hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her 
lips ; her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp his 
knees. 

“Forgive me, my Ix>rd!" she exclaimed—“Forgive 
me!—I must deal most untruly by you, and break a 
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solemn engagement. You have my friendship, my 
highest regard, my most sincere gratitude—You have 
mor9; you have my word and my faith—But O, forgive 
me, for the fault is not mine—you have not my love, and 
1 cannot marry you without a sin ! ” 

‘'You dream, my dearest Edith I ** said Evandale. 
perplexed in the utmost degree,—“ you let your imagina¬ 
tion beguile you. This is but some delusion of an over¬ 
sensitive mind ;—the person whom you preferred to me 
has been long in a better world, where your unavailing 
1 egret cannot follow him, or if it could, would only 
diminish his happiness." 

“You are mistaken. Lord Evandale," said Edith, 

, .solemnly. “ I am not a sleep-walker, or a mad-womaii. 
No —I could not have believed from any one what I 
have seen. But having seen him, I must believe mine 
own eyes." 

‘ * Seen him /—seen whom ? " asked Lord Evandale, in 
great anxiety. 

“Henry Morton," replied Edith, uttering these two 
words as if they were her last, and very nearly fainting 
when she had done so. 

“Miss Bellenden," said Lord Evandale, “you treat 
me like a fool or a child. If you repent yo ir engage¬ 
ment to me," he coniimied indignantly, “ I am not a 
man to enforce it against your inc lination ; but deal with 
me as a man, and forbear this trifling." 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her 
quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing was less 
11 .tended than imposture, and that, by whatever means 
her imagination had bren so impressed, it was really 
disturbed by unaffected awe or terror. He changed his 
tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavouring 
to soothe and extract from her the secret cause of such 
terror. 

•* I saw him I" she repeated—“ I saw Henry Morion 
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Stand at that window, and look into the apartment 
the moment I was on the point of abjuring him for ever. 
His face was darker, thinner, and paler than it was.wont 
to be ; his dress was a horseman's cloak, and hat looped 
down over his face ; his expression was like that he wore 
on that dreadful morning w'hen he was examined hy 
Claverhouse at Tillictudlcm. Ask your sister, ask Lady 
Emily, if she did not see him as well as L—I know what 
has called hinj up—he came to upbraid me that, while 
my heart was with him in the deep and dead sea, I was 
about to give my hand to another. My lord, it is ended 
between you and me—be the consequences what they 
will, s/i€ cannot marry whose union disturbs the repose 
of the dead." 

"Good heaven f’* said Evandale, as he paced the 
room, half mad himself with surprise and vexation-^ 
"her fine understanding must be totally overthrown, and 
that by the effort which she has made to comply with my 
ill-timed, though well-meant request. Without rest and 
attention her health is ruined for ever." 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday, who 
had been Lord Evandalc's principal personal attendant 
since they both left the Guards on the Revolution, 
stumbled into the room with a countenance as pale and 
ghastly as terror could paint it. 

"What is the matter next, Halliday?" cried his 
roaster, starling up. " Any discovery of the "- 

He bad just recollection sufficient to stop short in the 
midst of the dangerous *=entence. 

" No, sir," said Halliday, " it is not that, nor anything 
like that; but I have seen a gkost 1" 

"A ghost! you eternal idiot 1" said Lord Evandale, 
forced altogether out of his patience. " Has all man¬ 
kind sworn to go mad in order to drive me so ?—What 
ghost, you simpleton ? " 

" The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captain at 
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Uothwell Bridge,*' replied Halliday. “ He passed by me 
4 ike a fire-daught when I was in the garden 1" 

"This is mid-summer madness/' said Lord Evandale, 
"or there is some strange villany afloat—Jenny, attend 
your lady to her chamber, while I endeavour to find a 
clue to all this." 

But Lord Evandale's inquiries were in vain. Jenny, 
who might have given (had she chosen) a very satis¬ 
factory explanation, had an interest to leave the matter 
in darkness; and interest was a matter which now 
weighed principally with Jenny, since the possession of 
an active and affectionate husband in her own proper 
right had altogether allayed her spirit of coquetry. She 
had made the best use of the first moments of confusion 
hastily to remove all traces of any one having slept in 
the apartment adjoining to the parlour, and even to 
erase the mark of footsteps beneath the window through 
which she conjectured Morton's face had iDcen seen 
while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain one look 
at her whom he had so long loved, and was now on the 
point of losing for ever. That he had passed Halliday 
in The garden was equally clear; and she learned from 
her elder boy, whom she liad employed to have the 
stranger’s horse saddled and ready for his departure, 
that he had rushed into the stable, thrown the child a 
broad gold piece, and, mounting his horse, had ridden 
with fearful rapidity down towards the Clyde. The 
secret was, therefore, in their own family, and Jenny was 
resolved it should remain so. 

" For to be sure," she said, "although her lady and 
1 laliiday ken’d Mr. Morton by broad daylight, that was 
iiae reason I suld owif to kenning him in the gloaming 
and by candlelight, and him keeping his face fnae 
Cuddie and me a’ the time." 

So she stood resolutely upon the negative when 
examined by Lord £vandale» As for Halliday, he could 
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only say, that as he entered the garden-door, th<jL 
supposed apparition met him walking swiftly, and wita 
a visage* on which anger and grief appeared to be 
contending. 

** He knew him well,” he said, "having been re¬ 
peatedly guard upon him, and obliged to write down his 
marks of stature and visage in case of escape. And 
there were few faces like Mr. Morton's.” But what 
should make him haunt the country where he was neither 
hanged nor shot, he, the said Halliday, did not pretend 
to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a man 
at the window, but her evidence went no further, John 
Gudyill deponed nil uovit in causa. He had left his gar¬ 
dening to get his morning dram just at the time when the 
apparition had taken place. Lady Emily's servant was 
waiting orders in the kitchen, and there was not another 
being within a quarter of a riiilc of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned, perplexed and dissatisfied in 
the highest degree, at beholding a plan which he thought 
necessary not less for the protection of Edith in con¬ 
tingent circumstances, than for the assurance of his 
own happiness, and which he had brought so very near 
perfection, thus broken off without any apparent or 
rational cause. His knowledge of Edith's character set 
her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious 
change of determination by a pretended vision. But he 
would have set the apparition down to the influence of 
an overstrained imagination, agitated by the circum¬ 
stances in which she had so suddenly been placed, had 
it not been for the coinciding testimony of Halliday, 
who had no reason for thinking of Morton more than 
any other person, and knew nothing of Miss Bellenden's 
vision when he promulgated his own. On the other 
band, it seemed in the highest degree improbable that 
Morton, so long and so vainly sought after, and who 
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/as, witli such good reason, supposed to be lost when 
the Vryheid of Rotterdam went down with crew and 
passengers, should be alive and lurking in this‘country, 
where there was no longer any reason why he should 
not openly show himself, since the present Government 
favoured his party in politics. When Lord Evandale 
reluctantly brought himself to communicate the.se doubts 
to the chaplain, in order to obtain hi.s ofiinion, he could 
only obtain a long lecture* on demonology, in which, 
after quoting Drlrio, and P.nrthoog, and De I’Ancre, on 
the subject of apparitions, together with sundry civilians 
and common lawyers on the nature of testimony, the 
learned gentleman expressed his definite and determined 
opinion to be, either that there h.id been an actual 
apparition of the deceased Henry Morton’s si^irii, the 
possibility of which he was. as a divine and a ]5hilosopher^ 
neither fully prepared to admit or to dc^ny ; or else, that 
the said Henry Morton, being still /// rerum nainra, 
had appeared in hi.s proper person that morning ; or, 
finally, that .some sivong deieptio vi>u^, or striking simili¬ 
tude of person, had deceivetl the eyes of Miss Rellcndcn 
and of Thomas Halliday. Which of these was the most 
probable hypothesis, the Doctor declined to pronounce, 
but expressed himself ready to die in the -opinion that 
one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance. 

Lord Evandale soon bad additional cause for dis¬ 
tressful anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared to be 
dangerously ill. 

will not leave this place,” he exclaimed, “till she 
is pronounced to be icj safety. T neither can nor ought 
to do so . for whatever may have been the immediate 
occasion of her illness, I gave the first cause for it by my 
unhappy solicitation.” 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in the 
family, which the presence of his si.ster, as w'ell as of 
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Lady Margaret Bellcnden (who, in despite of her rhei^ 
niatisni, caused herself to lx; transported thither wheit 
she heard of her grand-daughter's illness), reudemd a 
step equally natural and delicate. And thus he an.\iously 
awaited, until, without injury to her health, ICdith could 
sustain a final explanation ere his departure on his 
expedition. 

**She shall never," said the generous young man, 
*'look on her engagement with me as the means of 
fettering her to a union, the idea of which seems almost 
to unhinge her understanding." 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Ah, hOrppy hills ^ pleasinff s/utdes I 
Ahf yiclili, belonged in ruiin ! 

IV/tere once my careless childhood stray*df 
A stranger yet to pain, 

Odk on a Distant Prospect of Eton Colleub, 



T is not by corporal wants and infirmities only 
that men of the most distinguished talents are 
levelled, during their lifetime, with the common 


mass of mankind. There are periods of mental agitation 


when the firmest of mortals must be ranked with the 


weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying the general 
tax of humanity, his distresses are even aggravated by 
feeling that he transgresses, in the indulgence of his 
grief, the rules of religion 'ind philosophy, by which he 
endeavours in general to regulate his passions and his 
actions. It was during such a {^roxysm that the unfor¬ 
tunate Morton left Fairy-Knowe. To know that his 
long-loved and still-beloved Edith, whose image had 
filled his mind for so many years, was on the point of 
marriage to his early rival, who had laid claim to her 
heait by so many services, as hardly left her a title to 
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hit addresses, bitter as the intelligence was, yet 
c£>rne not as an unexpected blow. 

Dunng his residence abroad he had once written to 
Edith. It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to con¬ 
jure her to forget him. He had requested her not to 
answer his letter, yet he half hoped, for many a day, 
that she might transgress his injunction. The letter 
never reached her to whom it was addressed, and 
Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude 
himself laid aside and forgotten, according to his own 
self-denying request. All that he had heard of their 
mutual relations since his n^turii to Scotland, prepared 
him to expect that he could only look upon Miss Bellen- 
den as the betrothed bride of Lord Evandalc : and, 
even if freed from the burden of obligation to the latter, 
it would still have been inconsistent with Morton’s gene¬ 
rosity of disposition to disturb their arrangements, by 
attempting the assertion of a claim, proscribed by ab¬ 
sence, never sanctioned by the consent of irionds, and 
barred by a thousand circumstances of difi'iculty. Why, 
then, did he seek the cottage, which their broken fortunes 
had now rendered the retreat of I^idy Margaret Hellcn- 
den and her grand-daughter ? He yielded, we are under 
the necessity of acknowledging, to the imp^dse of an 
inconsistent wish, which many might have felt in his 
situation. 

Accident apprised him, while travelling towards his 
native district, that the ladies, near whose mansion he 
’^nust necessarily pass, were absent; and learning that 
Caddie and his wife acted as their principal domestics, 
he could not resist p.aufing at their cottage, to learn, 
if possible, the real progress which Lord Evandale had 
made in the affections of Miss Bellenden—alas 1 no 
longer his Edith. This rash experiment ended as we 
have related, and he parted from the house of Fairy- 
Knowe, conscious that he was still beloved by Edith. 
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yet compelled, by faith and honour, to relinquish l^er 
for ever. With what feelings he must have listened to 
the dialogue between I^ord Evan dale and Edith, the 
greater part of which he involuntarily overheard, the 
reader must conceive, for we dare not attempt to de¬ 
scribe them. An hundred times he was tempted to 
bm-st upon their interview, or to exclaim aloud, “ Edith, 
I yet live I "—and as often the recollection of her plighted 
troth, and of the debt of gratitude which he owed I^ord 
ICvandale (to whose influence with Claverhouse he justly 
ascribed his escape from torture and from death), with¬ 
held him from a rashness which might indeed have 
involved all in further distress, but gave little prospect of 
forwarding his own happiness. He repressed forcibly 
these selfish emotions, though with an agony which 
thrilled his every nerve. 

*'No, Edith !” was his internal oath, never will I 
add a thorn to thy pillow—That which Heaven has 
ordained, let it be ; and Jet me not add, by my selfish 
sorrows, one atom’s weight to the burden thou hast 
to bear. I was dead to thee when thy resolution was 
adopted ; and never—never shalt thou know that Henry 
Morton still lives ! ” 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own 
power to keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight 
which was every moment shaken by his continuing within 
hearing of Edith’s voice, he hastily rushed from his 
apartment by the little closet and the sashed door which 
led to the garden. 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, he 
could not leave the spot when* the last tones of a voice 
so beloved still vibrated on his ear, without endeavouring 
to avail himself of the opportunity which the parlour 
window afforded, to steal one last glance at the lovely 
siicaker. It was in this attempt, made while Edith 
seemed to have her eyes unalterably bent upon the 
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ground, that Morton's presence was detected by her 
r^^sitig them suddenly. So soon as her wild scream 
made jthis known to the unfortunate object of a passion 
so constant, and which seemed so ill-fated, he hurried 
from the place as if pursued by the furies. He passed 
Halliday in the garden without recognising, or even 
being sensible that he had seen him, threw himself on 
his horse, and, by a sort of instinct rather than recol¬ 
lection, took the first by •road in preference to the public 
route to Hamilton. 

In all probability thi? prevented Lord Evandale from 
learning that he was actually in existence ; for the news 
that the Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at 
Killiecrankic, had occasioned an accurate look-out to be 
Kept, by order of the Government, on all the passes, fur 
fear of some commotion among the Lowland Jacobites. 
They did not omit to post sentinels on Bothwell Bridge, 
and as these men had not seen any traveller pass west¬ 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their comrades 
stationed in the village of Bothwell were equally positive 
that none had gone eastward, the apparition, in tlie 
existence of which Edith and Halliday were equally 
positive, became yet more mysterious in the judgment of 
Lord Evandale, who was finally inclined to settle in die 
belief, that the heated and disturbed imagination of 
.Edith had summoned up the phantom she stated herself 
to have seen, and that Halliday had, in some unaccount¬ 
able manner, been infected by the same supersti¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, with 
ah the speed which his vigorous horse could exert, 
brought him in a veiy ftw seconds to the brink of the 
Clyd ^ at a spot marked with the fee of horses, who were 
conducted to it as a watering-place. The steed, urged 
&s he was to the gallop, did not pause a single instant, 
but, throwing himself into the river, was soon beyond his 
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depth. The plunge which the animal made as his feet 
quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold waV^r 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which 
recalled Morton, whose movements had been hitherto 
mechanical, to the necessity of taking measures for pre¬ 
serving himself and the noble animal which he bestrode. 
A perfect master of all manly exercises, the management 
of a horse in water was as familiar to him as when upon 
a meadow. He directed the animars course somewhat 
down the stream towards a low plain, or holm, which 
seemed to promise an easy egress from the river. In the 
first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse was 
frustrated by the nature of the ground, and nearly fell 
backwards on his rider. The instinct of self-preservation 
seldom fails, even in the most desperate circumstances, t€ 
recall the human mind to some degree of equipoise, 
unless when altogether distracted by terror, and Morton 
was obliged to the danger in which he was placed for 
complete recovery of his self-possession. A third .attempt, 
at a spot more carefully and judiciously selected, suc¬ 
ceeded better than the former, and placed the horse and 
his rider in safety upon the farther and left-hand bank of 
the Clyde. 

But whither,*' said Morton, in the bitterness of his 
heart, am I now to direct my course? or rather, what 
does it signify to which point of the compass a wretch so 
forlorn betakes himself? I would to God, could the wish 
be without a sin, that these dark waters had flowed over 
me, and drowned my recollection of that which was, and 
that which is ! " 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed state of 
his feelings had occasioned, scarcely had vented itself in 
these violent expressions, ere he was struck with shame 
at having given way to such a paroxysm. He remem¬ 
bered how signally the life which he now held so lightly 
In the bitterness of his disappointment, had been pre« 
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&en'ed through the almost incessant perils which bad 
ujlsef him since he entered upon his public career. 

" I^am a fool 1’* he said, "and worse than a fool, to 
set light by that existence which Heaven has so often 
preserved in the most marvellous manner! Something 
there yet remains for me in this world, were it only to 
bear my sorrows like a man, and to aid those who need 
my assistance. What have I seen—what have 1 heard, 
but the very conclusion of that which I knew was to 
happen ? 'Hicy''—(he durst not utter their names even 
in soliloquy)—" they are embarrassed and in difficulties. 
She is stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing 
on some dangerous career, with which, but for the low 
voice in which he spoke, I might have become acquainted. 
Are there no means to aid or to warn them ? ” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly withdrawing 
his mind from his owoi disappointment, and compelling 
Ins attention to the affairs of Edith and her betrothed 
husband, the letter of Burley, long forgotten, suddenly 
rushed on his memory, like a ray of light darting through 
a mist. 

" Their ruin must have been his work,*’ was his in¬ 
ternal conclusion. "If it can be repaired, it must be 
through his means, or by information obtained from him. 
I will search him out. Stern, crafty, and enthusiastic as 
he is, my plain and downright rectitude of purpose has 
more than once prevailed with him. I will seek him out, 
at least ; and who knows what influence the infonnation 
I may acquire from him may have on the fortunes of 
those whom I shall never see more, and who will pro¬ 
bably never learn that I am now suppressing my own 
gnef, to add, if possible,*to their happiness?” 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation was 
but slight, he sought the nearest way to the high-road ; 
and as all the tracks through the valley were known to 
him since he hunted through them in youth, he had no 
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other difficulty that that of burmoiinting one or Igo 
enclosures, ere he found himself on the road to tfSe 
small burgh where the feast of the popinjay had^ been 
celebrated. He journeyed in a stale of mind sad indeed 
and dejected, yet relieved from its earlier and more in¬ 
tolerable state of anguish ; for virtuous resolution and 
manly d^iritcrestediiess seldom fail to restore tranquillity 
even whore they cannot create happiness. He turned his 
thoiiglils with strong effort upon the means of discovering 
Burley, and the chance there was of extracting from him 
any knowledge which lie might possess favourable to h^r 
in whose cause he interested himself, and at length 
formed the resolution of guiding himself by the circum¬ 
stances in which he nnglit discover the object of his 
quest, trusting that, from Cuddies account of a schism 
betwixt Burley and his brethren of the Presbyterian per¬ 
suasion, he might find linn less rancoroLisly disposed 
against Miss Bcllenden, and inclined to exert the power 
which he asserted himself to possess over her fortunes 
more favourably than heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away, when our traveller fount! 
himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased uncle's 
habitation of Milnwood, It rose among glades and 
groves that were chequered with a tliousand early recol¬ 
lections of Joy and sorrow, and made upon Morton that 
mournful impression, soft and affecting, yet withal sooth¬ 
ing, which the sensitive mind usually receives from a 
return to the haunts of childhood and early youth, after 
having experienced the vicissitudes and tempests of 
public life. A strong desne came upon him to visit the 
house Itself. 

"Old Alison,” he thought, ‘'**^will not know me, more 
than the honest couple whom I saw yesterday. 1 may 
Indulge my curiosity, and proceed on my journey, with¬ 
out her having any knowledge of my existence. I think 
th^y said my uncle had bequeathed to her my family 
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nj^nsion. Well—be it so. I have enough to sorrow for, 
to enable me to dispense with lamenting such a discip- 
pointiflent as that; and yet methinks he has chosen an 
odd successor in my grumbling old dame, to a line of 
respectable if not distinguished ancestry. Let it be as it 
may, I will visit the old mansion at least once more.” 

The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had 
nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom appeared to be 
doubled under the auspices of the old housekeeper. 
F.verything, indeed, was in repair ; there were no slates 
deficient upon the steep grey roof, and no panes broken 
in the narrow windows. But the grass in the courtyard 
looked as if the foot of man had not been there for 
years ; the doors were carefully locked, and that which 
admitted to the hall seemed to have been shut for a 
length of time, since the spiders had fairly drawn their 
webs over the doorway and the staples Living sight or 
sound there was none, until, after much knocking, 
Morton heard the little window, through which it was 
usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much caution. 
The face of Alison, puckered with some score of wrinkles, 
in addition to those with which it was furrowed when 
Morton left Scotland, now presented itself, enveloped in 
a toy^ from under the protection of which some of her 
grey tresses had escaped in a manner more picturesque 
than beautiful, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, 
who resides here/’ said Henry. 

** She’s no at hame the day,” answered Mrs. Wilson, 
in propria persona^ the «tate of whose head-dress, per¬ 
haps, inspired her with this direct mode of denying 
herself; *' and ye are but a mislcar’d person to speer for 
her in sic a manner. Ye might hae had an M under 
your belt for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood.” 

I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling at 
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lindin^ in old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect whi^ 
she used to exhibit upon former occasions—I beg 
pardon ;—I am but a stranger in this country, and have 
been so long abroad that I have almost forgotten my 
own language.” 

“ Did ye come frae foreign parts ? ” said Ailie ; ** then 
maybe ye may hac heard of a young gentleman of this 
country, that they ca’ Henry Morton ? ” 

“I have heard,” said Morton, “of such a name in 
Germany.” 

•• Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend—or stay-^ 
gang round by the back o' the house, and ye’ll find a 
laigh door ; it’s on the latch, for it’s never barred till 
sunset. Ye’ll open’t—and tak care ye dinna fa’ ower thev 
tub, for the entry’s dark—and then ye'll turn to the 
right, and then ye’ll hand straught forward, and then 
ye’ll turn to the right again, and ye’ll tak heed o' the 
cellar stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o’ the little 
kitchen—it’s a’ the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now—and 
I’ll come down t'ye, and whate'er ye wad say to Mistress 
Wilson ye may very safely tell it to me. ’' 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, notwith¬ 
standing the minuteness of the directions supplied by 
Ailie, to pilot himself in safety through the dark laby¬ 
rinth of passages that led from the back-door to the 
little kitchen; but Henry was too well acquainted with 
the navigation of these straits to experience danger, 
either from the Scylla which lurked on one side in shape 
of a bucking tub, or the Charybdis which yawned on the 
other in the profundity of a winding cellar-stair. His 
only impediment arose from thsnarling and vehement 
barking of a small cocking spaniel, once his own pro¬ 
perty, but which, unlike to the faithful Argus, saw his 
master return from his wanderings without any symptom 
of recognition. 

^ * The little dogs and all! ** 
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oi|»being disowned by his former favourite.—I am so* 
clanged, that no breathing creature that I have known 
and Icjwed will now acknowledge me I 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and soon 
after the tread of Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the 
crutch-handled cane, which served at once to prop and 
to guide her footsteps, were heard upon the stairs, an. 
annunciation which continued for some time ere she fairly 
reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender pre¬ 
parations for housekeeping which were now sufficient in 
the house of his ancestors. The fire, though coals are 
plenty in that neighbourhood, was husbanded with the 
closest attention to economy of fuel, and the small pip¬ 
kin, in which was preparing the dinner of the old woman 
and her maid-of-all-work, a girl of twelve years old, 
intimated, by its thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had 
not mended her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head which nodded with self- 
importance—the features in which an irritable peevish¬ 
ness, acquired by habit and indulgence, strove with a 
temper naturally affectionate and good-natured—the coif 
—the apron—the blue-checked gown, were all those of 
old Ailie ; but laced pinners, hastily put on to meet the- 
stranger, with some other trifling articles of decoration, 
marked the difference between Mrs. Wilson, liferentrix 
of Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late proprietor. 

" What were ye pleased to want wi' Mrs. Wilson, sir? 
—I am Mrs. Wilson,” was her first address ; for the five 
nimutes* time which she had gained for the business of 
the toilette, entitled her.%she conceived, to assume the 
full merit of her illustnous name, and shine forth on 
her guest in unchastened splendour. Morton's sensa¬ 
tions, confounded between the past and present, fairly 
contused him so much, that he would have had difficulty 
in answering her. even if he had known weU vhat to say. 
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But as he had not determined what character he was fo 
adopt while concealing that which was properly his own.'» 
he had an additional reason for remaining silent, a Mrs. 
Wilson, in perplexity, and with some apprehension, re¬ 
peated lier question. 

* * What were ye pleased to want wi’ me, sir ?—Ye said 
ye ken'd Mr. Harry Morton? " 

“ Pardon me, madam," answered Henry ; ** it was of 
one Silas Morton I spoke." 

The old woman's countenance fell. 

It was his father, then, ye kent o’, the brother of the 
late Milnwood?—Yc ainna mind him abroad, I wad 
think ;—he was come hame afore ye were boni. I thought 
ye had brought me news of poor Maister Harry." 

“ It was from my father I learned to know Colonel 
Morton," said Henry;—“of the son I know little or 
nothing ; rumour says he died abroad on his passage to 
HoUand." 

“ That's ower hke to be true," said the old woman, 
with a sigh, '' and mony a tear it’s cost my auld een. 
His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough'd awa wi' it m his 
mouth. He had been gieing me preceese directions 
anent the bread, and the wine, and the brandy, at hi.s 
burial, and how often it was to be handed round the 
company (for, dead or alive, he was a prudent, frugal, 
painstaking man), and then he said, said he, * Ailie,' (he 
aye ca'd me Ailie—we were auld acquaintance), ' Ailie, 
take ye care and haucl the gear weel thegither ; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood’s gane out hke the last 
^ough of an auld sang.' And sae he fell out o' ae dwam 
into another, and ne'er spak a word mair, unless it were 
something we cou'dna mak out, about a dipped candle 
being gude eneugh to see to dee wi' ;—he cou'd ne'er 
bide to see a moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill-luck, 
on the tp.ljlc." 

While .Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last mo- 
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mants of the old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged 
inf diverting the assiduous curiosity of tlie dog, which, 
recovered from his first surprise, and combining former 
recollections, had, after much snuffing and examination, 
begun a course of capering and jumping upon the 
stranger which threatened every instant to betray him. 
At length, in the urgency of his impatience, Morton 
could not forbear exciaiming, in a tone of hasty impa¬ 
tience, Down, Elphin ! down, sir ! ” 

" Ye ken our dog's name,” said the old lady, stmek 
with great and sudden surprise—"Ye ken oiir dog's 
name, and it’s no a common ane. And the creature kens 
you, too," she continued, in a more agitated and shriller 
tone—" God guide us ! it's my ain ])aim ! " 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself around 
Morton’s neck, clung to him, kissed him as if he had 
been actually her child, and wept for joy. There was 
no parrying the discovery, if he could have had the 
heart to attempt any further disguise. He returned the 
embrace with the most grateful warmth, and answered— 
"I do indeed live, dear Ailic, to thank you for all 
your kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that 
there is at least one friend to welcome me to my native 
country.” 

" Friends ! ” exclaimed Ailie—" ye’ll hae mouy friends 
—ye’ll hae mony friends ; for ye will hae gear, hinny— 
ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye a gude guide o’t!— 
But, eh, sirs ! ’’ she continued, pushing him back from her 
with her trembling hand and shrivelled arm, and gazing 
In his face, as if to read, at more convenient distance, 
the ravages which sorrow^ther than time had made on 
his face—** Eh, sirs I ye’re sair altered, hinny ; your face 
is turned pale, and your een are sunken, and your bonny 
red-and-white cheeks are turned a’ dark and sunburnt. 
O, weary on the wars I mony’s the comely face they 
destroy.—And when cam ye here, hinny?—and where 
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hae ye been ?—and what hae ye been doing ?—and wliAt 
for did ye na write to us ?—and how cam ye to pals 
yoursell for dead ?—and what for did ye come creepin* to 
your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to gie 
poor auld Ailie sic a start ?" she concluded, smiling 
through her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome his own 
emotion, so as to give the kind old woman the informa¬ 
tion which we shall communicate to our readers in the 
next chapter. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


A umcrle that •was. 



But that is gotte/or being RichardCs friend ; 

And^ madam, you must call him Rutlaftd now, 

Richard IX, 

HE scene of explanation was hastily removed 
from the little kitchen to Mrs. Wilson's own 
matted room ; the very same which she had oc¬ 
cupied as housekeeper, and which she continued to 
retain. *'It was," she said, ‘'better secured against 
sifting winds than the hall, which she had found danger¬ 
ous to her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for her 
use than the late Milnwood's apartment, honest man, 
which gave her sad thoughts ;" and as for the great oak 
parlour, it was never opened but to be aired, washed, 
and dusted, according to the invariable practice of the 
family, unless upon their most solemn festivals. In the 
matted room, therefore, they were settled, surrounded 
by pickle-pots and conserves Qf all kinds, which the 
devant housekeeper continued to compound, out of mere 
Vabit, although neither she herself, nor any one else, 
ever partook of the comfits which she SO regularly 
prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprebendon 
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o6 his auditor, informed her briefly of the wreck of the 
vissel. and the loss of all hands, excepting two or three 
common seamen, who had early secured the skiff, and 
were just putting off from the vessel when he leaped 
from the deck into their boat, and unexpectedly, as well 
as contrary to their inclination, made himself partner of 
their voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old officer who 
had been in service with his father. By his advice he 
shunned going immediately to the Hague, but forwarded 
hfe letters to the court of the Stadtholder. ** Our 
Prince,'’ said the veteran, ''must as yet keep terms with 
his father-in-law, and with your King Charles ; and to 
approach him in the character of a Scottish malcontent 
would render it imprudent for him to distinguish you by 
his favour. Wait, therefore, his orders, without forcing 
yourself on his notice; observe the strictest prudence 
and retirement; assume for the present a different name ; 
shun the company of the British exiles; and, depend 
upon it, you will not repent your prudence.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. After a 
considerable time had elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in 
a progress through the United States, came to the town 
where Morton, impatient at his situation and the 
incognito which he was obliged to observe, still con¬ 
tinued nevertheless to be a resident. He had an hour of 
private interview assigned, in which the prince expressed 
himself highly pleased with his intelligence, his pru¬ 
dence, and the liberal view which he seemed to take of 
the factions of his native country, their motives and their 
purposes. 

would gladly," said William, ** attach you to my 
own person, but that cannot be without giving offence 
in England. But I will do as much for you, as well 
out of respect for the sentiments you have expressed, 
as for the recommendations you have brought me. 
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Here is a commission in a Swiss regiment at presenUin 
garrison in a distant province, where you will meet fW 
' r none of your countrymen. Continue to be Qiptain 
; Telville. and let the name of Morton sleep till better 
days." 

*'Thus began my fortune," continued Morton;— 
* ‘ and my services have, on various occasions, been dis- 
tinguished by his Royal Highness, until the moment that 
brought him to Britain as our political deliverer. His 
commands must excuse my silence to my few friends in 
ticotland ; and I wonder not at the report of my death, 
considering the wreck of the vessel, and that I found no 
occasion to use the letters of exchange with which 1 
was furnished by the liberality of some of them— sl cir¬ 
cumstance which must have confirmed the belief that 1 
had perished." 

*'But, dear hinny," asked Mrs. Wilson, "did ye find 
nac Scotch body at the Prince of Orange*s court that 
ken'd ye ? I wad hae thought Morton o' Milnwood was 
ken'd a' through the country." 

" I was purposely engaged in distant service,” said 
Jrforton, " until a period when few. without as deep and 
kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, would have 
known the stripling Morton in Major-General Melville." 

" Melville was your mother's name," said Mrs. 
Wilson : "but Morton sounds far bonnier in my auld 
lugs. And when ye tak up the lairdship, ye maun tak 
the auld name and designation again." 

" 1 am like to be in no haste to do either the one or 
the other, Ailie, for I have some reasons for the pre¬ 
sent to conceal my being alivQ. from every one but you ; 
and as for the lairdship of Milnwood, it is in as good 
hands. 

"As gude hands, hinny I" re-echoed Ailie; ''Tin 
hopefu' you are no meaning mine ? The rents and tho 
lands are but a sair fash to me. And I'm ower failed to 
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tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mactrickit the .writer was 

pressing, and spak very civilly ; but I'm ower auld 
a cat tP draw that strae before me—he canna whilliwhaw 
me as he's dune mony a ane. And then I thought aye 
ye wad come back, and I would get my pickle meal and 
my soup milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as 1 
used to do in your puir uncle's time, and it wad be just 
pleasure eneugh for me to see ye thrive and guide the 
gear canny—Ye’ll hae learned that in Holland. I'se 
warrant, for they’re thrifty folk there, as I hear tell, 
-^ut ye'll be for keeping rather a mair house than 
puir auld Milnwood that’s gane ; and, indeed, I would 
approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as aften 
as three times a-week—it keeps the wind out o’ the 
ftamack." 

** We will talk of all this another time." said Morton, 
surprised at the generosity upon a large scale, which 
mingled in Ailie’s thoughts and actions with habitual 
and sordid parsimony, and at the odd contrast be¬ 
tween her love of saving and indifference to self-acqui¬ 
sition. “You must know," he continued, “that I am 
in this country only for a few days on some special 
business of importance to the Government, and there¬ 
fore, Ailie, not a word of having seen me. At some 
other time I will acquaint you fully with my motives and 
intentions. ” 

“E’en be it sae, my Jo," replied Ailie ;—“ I can keep 
a secret like my neighbours ; and weel auld Milnwood 
ken'd it, honest man, for he tauld me where he keepit 
his gear, and that's what maist folk like to hae as pri- 
v.ite as possibly may be.~But come awa wi’ me, hinny, 
till I show ye the oak-parlour how grandly keepit, 
just as if ye had been expected home every day—I loot 
naebody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o' 
divertisement to me, though whiles the tear wan into my 
ee, and I said to mysell, what needs 1 fash wi' grates, 
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and carpets, and cushions, and the muckle brass can< 
dlesticks. ony mair? for they'll ne'er come hame thw 
aught it rightfully." ' • 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
sanctum sanctorum, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof 
was her daily employment, as its high state of good 
order constituted the very pride of her heart. Morton, 
as he followed her into the room, underwent a rebuke 
for not "dighting his shune," which showed that Ailie 
had not relinquished her habits of authority. On 
entering the oak-parlour, he could not but recollect the 
feelings of solemn awe with which, when a boy, he had 
been affected at his occasional and rare admission to an 
apartment, which he then supposed had not its equal 
save in the halls of princes. It may be readily supposed.* 
that the worked-worsted chairs, with their short ebony 
tegs and long upright backs, had lost much of their 
influence over his mind ; that the large brass and irons 
seemed diminished in splendour ; that the green worsted 
lapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom ; and 
that the room looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and 
disconsolate. Yet there were two objects, '' The coun¬ 
terfeit presentment of two brothers," which, dissimilar 
as those described by Hamlet, affected his mind with a 
variety of sensations. One full-length portrait repre¬ 
sented his father, in complete armour, with a counte¬ 
nance indicating his masculine and determined cha¬ 
racter ; and the other set forth his uncle, in velvet and 
brocade, looking as if he were ashamed of his own 
finery, though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of 
the painter. * 

*' It was an idle fancy," Ailie said, ** to dress the honest 
auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he ne'er wore in 
bis life, instead o' douce Raploch grey, and his band wi' 
the narrow edging." 

In private, Morton could not help being much of her 
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opinion ; for anything approaching to the dress of a gen* 
tj^rn'an sate as ill on the ungainly person of his relative^ 
"as an^open or generous expression would have done on 
his mean and money-making features. He now extri¬ 
cated himself from Ailic to visit some of his haunts in 
the neighbouring wood, while her own hards made an 
addition to the dinner she was preparing,—an incident 
no otherwise remarkable than as it cost the life of a 
fowl, which, for any event of less importance than the 
arrival of Henry Morton, might have cackled on to a 
good old age, ere Ailie could have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and dressing it. The meal was 
seasoned by talk of old times, and by the plans which 
Ailie laid out for futurity, in which she assigned her 
/oung master all the prudential habits of her old one, 
and planned out the dexterity with which she was to 
exercise her duty as governante. Morion let the old 
vvoman enjoy her day-dreams and castle-building during 
moments of such pleasure, and deferred, till some fitter 
occasion^ the communication of his purpose again to 
return and spend his life upon the Continent. 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, 
which he considered likely to render more difficult his 
i*esearchcs after Burley. He exchanged it for a grey 
doublet and cloak, formerly his usual attir*' at Miln- 
wood, and which Mrs. Wilson produced from a chest 
of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them aside, with¬ 
out forgetting carefully to brush and air them from 
time to time. Morton retained his sword and fire-arms, 
without which few persons travelled in those unsettled 
liTies, When he appeared in his new attire, Mrs. 
Wilson was first thankfiil ‘‘that they fitted him sae 
decently, since, though he was nac fatter, yet he looked 
mair manly than when he was tacn frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she called ' ‘ beet-masters to the new, 
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and was far advanced in the history of a velvet cloak 
belonging to the late Milnwood, which had first beyn 
converted to a velvet doublet, and then into a pair of 
breeches, and appeared each time as good as new, when 
Morton interrupted her accoimt of its transmigration to 
bid her good-bye. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, by 
expressing the necessity he was under of proceeding on 
his journey that evening. 

*' And where are ye gaun?—and what wad ye do that 
for ?—and wliar wad ye sleep but in your ain house, after 
ye hae been sae mony years frae hanie ? " * 

“ I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must be 
so ; and that was the reason that I attempted to conceal 
myself from you, as I suspected you would not let m^' 
part from you so easily." 

“ But whar are ye gaun, then?said Ailie, once more, 
** Saw e'er mortal een the like o' you, just to come ae 
moment, and flee awa like an arrow out of a bow the 
neist ? " 

" I must go down.” replied Morton, to Niel Blane, 
the Piper's Howff ; he can give me a bed, I suppose? ” 

**A bed?—I’se warrant can he,” replied Ailie, **and 
gaur ye pay weel for't into the bargain. I..addie, I dare¬ 
say ye hae lost your wits in thae foreign parts, to gang 
and gie siller for a supper and a bed, and might hae 
baith for naething, and thanks t'ye for accepting them.” 

**I assure you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to 
silence her remonstrance^, '* that thw is a business of 
great importance, in which I may be a great gainer, and 
cannot possibly be a loser.” 

*' I dinna see bow that can be, if you begin by gieing 
maybe the feck o* twal shillings Scots for your supper ; 
but young folks are aye venturesome, and think to get 
siller that way. My pair auld master took a surer gate, 
and never port^.-d wi' it when he had anea gotten'L'* 
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Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton took: 
*^ave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to proceed to the 
little town, after exacting a solemn promise that she 
would conceal his return until she again saw or heard 
from him. 

“ I am not very extravagant,'’ was his natural re¬ 
flection, as he trotted slowly towards the tow’U ;—"but 
were Ailic and I to set up house together, as she pro¬ 
poses, I think my profusion would break the good old« 
creature's heart before a week were out.” 



CHAP. XL. 

■ Wkere s the jolly host 

You told me of I ’7’ luis been my custom ever 
To jarley with mine host .— Lover’s Pkooress. 

ORTON reached the borough town without* 
meeting with any remarkable adventure, and 
alighted at the little inn. It had occurred to 
him more than once, while upon his journey, that his 
resumption of the dress which he had worn while a 
youth, although favourable to his views in other respects, 
might render it more difficult for him to remain incognito. 
But a few years of campaigns and wanderings had so 
changed his appearance, that he had great confidence 
that in the grown man, whose brows exhibited the 
traces of resolution and considerate thought, none would 
recognise the raw and bashful stripling who won the 
game of the popinjay. The only chance was that here 
and there some whig, whom he had led to battle, 
might remember the Cdptain of the Milnwood Marks¬ 
men ; but the risk, if there was any, could not be 
guarded against. 

llie Howflf seemed full and frequented as if possessed 
of all its old celebrity. Tlie person and demeanour of 
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Blancp more fat and less civil than of yore, inti« 
mated that he had increased as well in purse as in etjr- 
pulence ; for in Scotland, a landlord's complaisance iar 
his guests decreases in exact proportion to his rise in the 
world. His daughter had acquired the air of a dex¬ 
terous bar-maid, undisturbed by the circumstances of 
love and war, so apt to perplex her in the exercise of her 
vocation. Both showed Morton the degree of attention 
which could have been expected by a stranger travelling 
without attendants, at a time when they were particularly 
the badges of distinction. He took upon himself 
exactly the character his appearance presented,—^went'^to 
the stable and saw his horse accommodated,—then re¬ 
turned to the house, and seating himself in the public 
room (for to request one to himself would in those dayp. 
have been thought an overweening degree of conceit), 
he found himself in the very apartment in which he had 
•some years before celebrated his victory at the game of 
the popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so many 
serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much- 
changed man since that festivity; and yet, to look 
around him, the groups assembled in the Howff seemed 
not dissimilar to those which the same scene had for¬ 
merly presented. Two or three burghers husbanded 
their ‘' dribbles o’ brandy ; ” two or three dragoons 
lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive 
times that allowed them no better cheer. Their comet 
did not, indeed, play at backgammon with the curate in 
his cassock, but he drank a little modicum of aqua 
mirabilis with the grey-cloaked Presbyterian minister. 
The scene was another, and yet the same, differing only 
in persons, but corresponding in general character. 

Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will," 
Morton thought, as he looked around him, ** enough 
fwill be found to fill the places which chance renders 
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i^acant; and» in the usual occupations ana amusements 
of life, human beings will succeed each other as leaves 
upon^the same tree, with the same individual difference 
and the same general resemblance.*' 

After pausing a few minutes. Morton, whose ex¬ 
perience had taught him the readiest mode of securing 
attention, ordered a pint of claret, and, as the smiling 
landlord appeared with the pewter measure foaming 
fresh from the tap (for bottling wine was not then in 
fashion), he asked him to sit down and take a share of 
the good cheer. This invitation was peculiarly accept¬ 
able to Niel Blane, who, if he did not positively expect 
It from every guest not provided with belter company, 
yet received it from many, and was not a whit abashed 
or surprised at the summons. He sat down along with 
his guest in a secluded nook near the chimney ; and 
while he received encouragement to drink by far the 
greater share of the liquor before them, he entered at 
length, as a part of his expected functions, upon the 
news of the country,—the births, deaths, and marriages 
—the change of property—the downfall of old families, 
and the rise of new. But politics, now the fertile source 
of eloquence, mine host did not care to mingle in his 
theme; and it was only in answer to a question of 
Morton, that he replied with an air of indifference, 
** Um 1 ay ! we aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. 
There’s a wheen German horse down at Glasgow yonder; 
they ca* their commander Wittybody, or some sic name, 
though he's as grave and grewsomc an auld Dutchman 
8.S e'er I saw." 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps?" said Morton; '*an old 
man, with grey hair and short black moustaches—speaks 
seldom ? " 

And smokes for ever," replied Niel Blane. ** I sea 
your honour kens the man. He may be a verygude 
man, too, for aucht 1 see, that is. considering he si a 
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sodger and a Dutchman; but if he were ten generali^ 
and as mony Wittybodies, he has nae skill in the pipes Y 
he gar'd me stop in the middle of Torphichen's ^ant, 
the best piece o’ music that ever bag gae wind to." 

‘*But these fellows," said Morton, glancing his eye 
towards the soldiers that were in the apartment, “are 
not of his corps ? " 

“ Na, na, these are Scotch dragoons," said mine host 
—“our ain auld caterpillars ; these were Claver’se’s lads 
a while sync, and wad be again, maybe, if he had the 
lang ten in his hand." 

“Is there not a report of his death?" inquired 
Morton. 

“Troth is there," said the landlord ; “ your honour isr 
right—there is sic a fleeing rumour; but, in my puir 
opinion, it’s lang or the deil die. I wad hae the folks 
here look to thcmsclls. If he makes an outbreak, he'll 
be doun frae the Hielands or I could drink this glass— 
and whare are they then ? A’ thae hellrakers o' dragoons 
wad be at his whistle m a moment. Nae doubt they’re 
Willie’s men e’en now, as they were James's a while 
syne :—and reason good—they fight for their pay ; what 
else hae they to fight for? They hae neither lands nor 
houses, I trow. There's ae gude thing o* the cliange, or 
the Revolution, as they ca* it,—folks may speak out 
afore thae birkies now, and nae fear o* being hauled awa 
to the guard-house, or having the thuinikins screwed on 
your finger-ends, just as 1 wad drive the screw through a 
cork." 

. There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling con¬ 
fident in the progress he hatl made in mine host's 
familiarity, asked, though with the hesitation prop^ tu 
one who puts a question on the answer to which rests 
something of importance,—“Whether Blane knew A 
woman in that neighbourhood called Elizabeth Ma^ 
cliire? ” 
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"Whether I ken Bessie Maclure?*’ answered the 
h'ndlord, with a landlord’s laugh—" How can I but ken 
my ain wife's—(haly be her rest I) —my ain wife's first 
giideman’s sister, Bessie Maclure ? An lioncst wife she 
is, but sair she’s been trysted wi' misfortunes—the loss o' 
Iwa decent lads o' sons, in the time o’ the persecution, 
as they ca’ it now-a-days ; and doucely and decently she 
has borne her burden, blaming nane, and condemning 
nane. If there's an honest woman in the world, it’s 
Fiessie Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was 
saying, and to hac dragoons clinked down on her for a 
month bypast—for, be whig or lory uppermost, they aye 
quarter thae loons on victuallers—to lose, as I was 
saying "- 

‘ ‘ This woman keeps an inn, then ?" interrupted 
Morton. 

**A public, in a puir way," replied Blane, looking 
round at his own superior accommodations—“a soui 
browst o' sma' ale that she sells to folk that are ower 
drouthy wi’ travel to be nice ; but naething to ca’ a 
stirring trade or a thriving change-house." 

" Can you get me a guide there? " said Morton. 

"Your honour will rest here a' the night?—ye’ll 
hardly get accommodation at Bessie’s/’ said Niel, whose 
regard for his deceased wife's relative by no means ex¬ 
tended to sending company from his own house to hers. 

" There is a friend/’ answered Morton, " whom I am 
to meet with there, and I only called here to take a 
Stirrup-cup and inquire the way." 

"Your honour had better," answered the landlord, 
with the perseverance of his calling, ' * send some ane to 
warn your friend to come on here.” 

" I tell you, landlord,” answered Morton, impatiently, 
" that will not serve my purpose ; I must go straight to 
this woman Maclure's house, and I desire *;lou to find me 
a guide." 
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Awed, sir, ye’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” sa-icl 
Niel Blane, somewhat disconcerted ; “ but deil a guige 
ye'lJ need, if ye gae doun the water for twa mile o,*' sae, 
as gin yc were bound for Milnwood House, and then tak 
the first broken disjasked-looking road that makes for 
the hills—ye’ll ken’t by a broken ash-tree that stands at 
the side o' a burn just where the roads meet; and then 
travel out the path—ye canna nnss A^^idow Maclure’s 
public, for doll another house or bauid is on the road for 
ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. 
I am sorry your honour would think o' gaun out o' my 
house the nicht. But my wife's gude-sistcr is a decent 
woman, and it’% no lost that a friend gets." 

Morton accordingly paid liis reckoning and departed. 
The sunset of the summer day placed him at the ash- 
tree, where the path led up towards the moors.. 
"Here," he said to himself, "my misfortunes com- 
'/lenced ; for just here, when Burley and I were about to 
separate on the first night wc ever met, he was alarmed 
by the intelligence, that the passes were secured by 
soldiers lying in wait for him. Beneath that very ash 
sate the old woman who apprised him of his danger 
How strange that my whole fortunes should have become 
inseparably interwoven with that man’s, without any¬ 
thing more on my part than the discharge of an ordinary 
duly of humanity ! Would to Heaven it were possible I 
could find my humble quiet and tranquillity of mind 
upon the spot where I lost them I ’’ 

Thus arranging his refiections betwixt speech and 
thought, he turned his horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up the 
narrow dell which had once been a wood, but was now a 
ravine divested of trees, unless where a few, from their 
inaccessible situation on the edge of precipitous banks, 
or clinging among rocks and huge stones, defied the 
Invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of 
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r conquered country, driven to take refuge in the barren 
-trenglh of its mountains. These, too, wasted and 
decayed, seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and 
only served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. But the stream brawled down among them in all 
its freshness and vivacity, giving the life and animation 
which a mountain rivulet alone can confer on the barest 
and most savage scenes, and which the inhabitants ot 
.^uch a country miss when grazing even upon the tranquil 
winding of a majestic stream through plains of fertility, 
and beside palaces of splendour. The track of the road 
followed the course of the brook, which was now visible, 
and now only to be distinguished by its brawling heard 
among tlie stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally intcrnipled its couri^e. 

“Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of his reverie,—"why chafe with the rocks 
that stop thy course for a moment ? There is a sea to 
receive thee in its bosom ; and there is an eternity for 
man when his fretful and hasty course thmugh the vale 
of time shall be ceased and over. What thy pietty 
fuming is to the deep and vast billows of a shoreless 
ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to 
the objects which must occupy us through the awful and 
boundless succession of ages I ” 

Thus moralising, our traveller passed on till the dell 
opened, and the banks, receding from the brook, left a 
little green vale, exhiliiting a croft, or small field, on 
which some com was growing, and a cottage, whose 
walls were not above five feet high, and whose thatched 
roof, green with mois^pre, age, house-leek, and grass, 
had in some places suffered damage from the encroach- 
mfeiit of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of 
verdure had diverted from their more legitimate pasture. 
An ill-spelt and worse-written inscription intimated to 
the traveller that he might here find refreshment for man 
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and horse ;—no unacceptable intimation, rude as the hU{ 
appeared to be, considering the wild path he had trod 
in approaching it, and the higli and waste mouiiiains 
which rose in desolate dignity beJiind this humble 
asylum. 

“It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, *'in 
some such spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a 
congenial confidant.” 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of the 
house herself, seated by the door ; she had hitherto been 
concealed from him by a huge alder-bush. 

'* Good evening, mother,” said the traveller.—"Your 
name is Mistress Maclure ? ” 

Elizabeth Maclure, sir, .a poor widow,” was the • 
reply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night ? ” 

" I can, sir, if he will be pleased with the widow's cake 
iind the v/idovv's cruize.” 

“I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered 
Morton, " and notliing can come amiss to me in the way 
of entertainment.” 

“A sodger, sir?” said the old woman, with a sigh. 
“ God send yc a belter trade ! ” 

“It is believed to be an honourable profession, my 
good dame. } hope you do not think the worse of me 
for having belonged to it ? ” 

“ I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and your 
voice sounds like that of a civil genthanan ; but I hac 
witnessed sae muckle ill wi* sodgering in this puir land, 
that I am e'en content that I can see nae mair o't wi’ 
these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was 
blind. 

“ Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good dame?" 
said he, compassionately; “your infirmity seems Ui 
calculated for your profession.** 
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Na, sir,*’ answered the old woman ; •• I esan gang 
about the house readily eneugh ; and I hae a bit lassie 
to help me, and the dragoon lads will look after your 
hoT^e when they come hame frae their patrol, for a sma* 
matter ; they are civiller now than lang syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

Peggy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had 
by this time appeared, "tak the gentleman’s horse to 
the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff the bridle, 
and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, till the 
dragoons come back.—Come this way, sir,” she con¬ 
tinued ; ‘Eye’ll find my house clean, though it’s a puir 
ane." 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Tficn out afid spake the auld mother^ 

A ndfast her tears didJa — 

** Ye wadna he %varnd^ vry son yohnie^ 

I-'rne the hunting to hide a'lva I ”— Old Ballad. 



HEN he entered the cottage, Morton perceived 
that the old hostess had spoken truth. The 
inside of the hut belied its outward appearance, 
and was neat, and even comfortable, especially the inner 
apiartment, in which the hostess informed her guest that 
he was to sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed 
before him, such as the little inn afforded ; and, though 
he had small occasion for them, he accepted the offer, as 
the means of maintaining some discourse with the land¬ 
lady. Notwithstanding her blindness, she was assidututs 
in her attendance, and seemed, by a sort of instinct, to 
find her way to what she wanted. 

** Have you no one but this' pretty little girl to as»st 
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you in waiting on your guests?" was the natural 
question. • 

" None, sir," replied his old hostess ; ** I dwell alone, 
like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests come to*this 
puir place ; and I haena custom eneugh to hire ser¬ 
vants. 1 had anes twa hne sons that lookit after a 
thing—But God gives and takes away—His name be 
praised ! *' she continued, turning her clouded eyes to¬ 
wards Heaven—I was anes better off, that is, worldly 
speaking, even since I lost them ; but that was before 
this last change." 

“ Indeed ! " said Morton ; and yet you are a Presby-' 
lerian, my good mother?" 

“ I am, sir—praised be the light that showed me the 
right way ! " replied the landlady. 

“Then, I bliould have thought," continued the 
guest, “ the Revolution would have brought you nothing 
but good.” 

“If," said the old woman, “it has brought the land 
gude, and freedom of worship to tender consciences, it's 
little matter what it has brought to a puir blind worm 
like me." 

“Still," replied Morton, “I cannot see how it could 
possibly injure you." 

“ It's a lang story, sir," answered his hostess, with a 
sigh. “ But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore Both- 
well Brigg, a young gentleman stopped at this puir 
cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, pale and dune out 
wi’ riding, and his horse sae weary he couldna drag ae 
foot after the other, and his foes were close ahint him, 
and he was ane o’ our enemies—What could I do, sir ? 
—You that’s a sodger will think ne but a silly auld wife 
—but I fed him, and relieved him, and keepit him 
hidden till the pursuit was ower." 

“ And who," said Morton, “ dares disapprove of your 
having done so ? *' 
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I kenna/* answered the blind woman—•* I gat ill-will 
abotjt it amang some o* our ain folk. They said I 
should hae been to him what Jael was to Siscra—But 
weel I wot 1 had nac divine command to shed blood 
and to save it was baith like a woman and a Christian.— 
And then they said 1 wanted natural affection, to relieve 
ane that belanged to the band that murdered my twa 
sons.” 

That murdered your two sons? ” 

"Ay, sir ; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths another 
name—The tane foil wi’ sword m hand, fighting for a 
broken national C’ovcnant ; the tother, — O, they took 
him and shot him dead on the green before his mother’s 
face I—My auld cen dazzled when the shots were looten 
off. and, to my thought, they waxed weaker and weaker 
ever since that weary day—and sorrow, and heart-break, 
and tears that would not I'k; dried, might help on the 
disorder. But, alas ! betraying Lord Evandale’s young 
blood to his enemies' sword wad ne'er hac brought my 
Ninian and Johnie alive again.” 

Lord Evandale 1 ” said Morton, in surprise ; " was 
it Lord Evandale whose life you saved?” 

"In troth, even his,” she replied. " And kind he was 
to me after, and gae me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and 
siller, and nane durst steer me when he was in power. 
But we live on an outside bit of Tillietudlcui land, and 
the estate was sair plea’d between Leddy Margaret Bel- 
lenden and the present Laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord 
Evandale backed the auld leddy for love o’ her daughter 
Miss Edith, as the country said, ane o* the best and 
bonniest lasses in Scotland. But they behuved to gie 
way, and Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back 
O* that came the Revolution, and wha to turn coat faster 
than the Laird ? for he said he had been a true whig a' 
the time, and turned papist only for fashion's sake. And 
then he got favour, and Lord Evandale’s head wa? 
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ninder water ; for he was ower proud and manfu* to bend • 
to every blast o' wind, though mony a ane may ken as * 
^\ecl as me, that be his ain principles as they might,'^he 
was nae ill friend to oiu* folk when he could protect us, 
and far kinder than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the 
cobble head doun the stream. But he was set by and 
ill looked on, and his word ne'er asked ; and then Basil, 
wha*s a revengefu' man, set himsell to vex him in a' 
shapes, and especially by oppressing and despoiling the 
auld blind widow, Bessie Maclure, that saved Lord 
Evandale's life, and that he was sue kind to. But he's 
mistaen, if that's his end ; for it will be lang or Lord 
Evandale hears a word frae me about the selling my kye 
for rent or e’er it was due. or the putting the dragoons 
on me when the country's quiet, or onything else that 
will vex him—I can bear my ain burden patiently, and 
warld's loss is the least part o’t." 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, 
grateful, and high-minded resignation, Morton could 
not help bestowing an execration upon the poor-spirited 
rascal who had taken such a dastardly course of 
vengeance. 

** Dinna curse him, sir," said the old woman; ** I have 
heard a good man say, that a curse was like a stone 
dung up to the heavens, and maist like to return on the 
head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord Evandale, bid 
him look to himsell. for 1 hear strange words pass 
atween the sodgers that are lying here, and his name is 
often mentioned ; and the tane o’ them has been twice up 
at Tillietudlem. He's a kind o’ favourite wi’ the Laird, 
though he was in former times ane o' the maist cruel 
oppressors ever rade through a country (out-taken Ser¬ 
geant Bothwell)—they ca’ him Inglis.” 

"1 have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale's 
safety," said Morton; *‘and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprise him of these suspicious 
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circumstances ;—and, in return, my good friend, will you 
i idulge me with another question ? Do you know any¬ 
thing of Qiiintin Mackcll of Irongray?" 

“ Do I know whom f *’ echoed the blind woman, in a 
tone of great surprise and alarm. 

“ Quintin Mackell of Irongray,” repeated Morton; 
—** is there anything so alarming in the sound of that 
name? ” 

'*Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, 
'* but to hear him asked after by a stranger and a sodger 
—Gude protect us ! what mischief is to come next? " 

** None by ray means, I assure you,*’ said Morton ; 
** the subject of my inquiry has notlung to fear from me, 
if, as I suppose, this Quintin Mackell is the same with 
John Bal 

“ Do not mention his name,” said the widow, pressing 
his lips with her fingers. ‘' I see you have his secret and 
his pass-word, and I’ll be free wi’ you. But, for God’s 
sake, speak lound and low. In the name of Heaven, I 
trust ye seek him not to his hurt!—Ye said ye were a 
sodger ? ** 

*' I said truly ; but one he ha*; nothing to fear from. 
I commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge,” 

** Indeed !” said the woman. **And verily there is 
something in your voice I can trust. Ye speak prompt 
and readily, and like an honest man. ” 

** I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

“But nae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waefu 
times,” continued Mrs. Maclure, "*the hand of brothei 
is against brother, and he fears as mickle almaist frae thiy 
Government as e'er he^did frae the auld persecutors,” 

** Indeed?” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; 
was not aware of that. But I am only just now returned 
from abroad.” 

“ ril tell ye," said the blind woman, first assuming an 
attitude of listening, that showed how effectually hex 
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powers of collecting intelligence had been transferred 
from the eye to the ear ; for instead of casting a glance 
of circumspection around, she stooped her face,and 
turned her head slowly around, in such a manner as to 
ensure that there was not the slightest sound stirring in 
the neighbourhood, and then continued—“111 tell ye. 
Ye ken how he has laboured to raise up again the Cove¬ 
nant, burned, broken, and buried in the hard hearts and 
selhsh devices of this stubborn people. Now, when he 
went to Holland, far from the countenance and thanks 
of the great, and the comfortable fellowship of the 
godly, both whilk he was in right to expect, the Prince 
of Orange wad show him no favour, and the ministers 
no godly communion. This was hard to bide for ane 
that had suffered and done mickle—ower mickle, it may 
be—but why suld I bo a judge? He came back to me 
and to the auld j^lace o' refuge that had often received 
him in his distresses, inair especially before the great day 
of victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne'er forget how he was 
bending hither of a' nights in the >ear on that evening 
after the play when young Milnwood wan the popinjay ; 
but I warned him off for that time.’* 

“ Wliat I ” exclaimed Morton, “ it was you that sat in 
your red-cloak by the high-road, and told him there was 
a lion in the path ? " 

“In the name of Heaven 1 wha are ye?’* said the 
old woman, breaking off her narrative in astonish¬ 
ment. “But be ye wha ye may," she continued, re¬ 
suming it with tranquillity, '' ye can ken naething waur 
o’ me than that I hae been willing to save the life o' 
friend and foe." 

'' I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclurc, and 1 mean no 
ill by you—I only wished to show you tlmt 1 know so 
much of this person's affairs, that 1 might be safely 
entrusted with the rest Proceed, if you please, in your 
narrative.'* 
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“There is a strange command in your voice/* said the 
b^ind woman; *' though its tones are sweet. I have 
little «iair to say. The Stuarts hoc been dethroned, und 
WiUiam and Mary reign in their stead,—but nae mair' 
word of the Covenant than if it were a dead letter. They 
hae taen the indulged clergy, and an Erastian General 
Assembly of the ance pure and triumphant Kirk of 
Scotland, even into their very arms and bosoms. Our 
faithfu’ champions o' the testimony agree e’en waur wi’ 
this than wi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of the per¬ 
secuting times ; for souls are hardened and deadened, and 
the mouths of fasting multitudes are crammed wi* hzzen- 
less bran instead of the sweet word in season ; and rnony 
a hungry, starving creature, when he sits down on a 
Sunday forenoon to get something that might warm him 
to the great work, has a dry clatter o' morality driven 
about his lugs, and "— 

“ In short," said Morton, desirous to stop a discussion 
which the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached 
to her religious profession as to the duties of humanity, 
might probable have indulged longer—“ In. short, you 
are not disposed to acquiesce in this new government, 
and Burley is of the same opinion ? " 

** Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief we fought 
for the Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, and suffered 
for that grand national league, and now we are like 
neither to see nor hear tell of that which we suffered, and 
fought, and fasted, and prayed for. And ance it was 
thought something might be made by bringing back the 
auld family on a new bargain and a new bottom, as 
after a‘, when King Jam?s went awa, I understand the 
greAt quarrel of the English against him was in behalf of 
seven unhallowed prelates; and sae, though ae pari >f 
our people were free to join wi' the present model, and 
levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus 4 
yet our honest friend, and others that stude up for 
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purity of doctrine and freedom of conscience, were d<*>- 
tcrinined to hear the breath o’ the Jacobites before ther 
took part again them, fearing to fa' to the ground iike a 
wall built with unslaked mortar, or from sitting between 
iwa stools.” 

“ They chose an odd quarter," said Morton, “from 
which to expect freedom of conscience and purity of 
doctrine. ” 

“ O, dear sir ! ” said the landlady, “ the natural day¬ 
spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day-spring 
may rise in the north, for what we blinded mortals 
ken.” 

“ And Burley went to the north to seek it?" replied 
the guest. ^ 

“Truly, ay, sir; and he saw Claver’se himsell, that 
they ca’ Dundee now.” 

“ What •" exclaimed Morton, in amazement; “ I would 
have sworn that meeting would have been the last of one 
of their lives." 

“ Na, na, .sir;—in troubled times, as I understand," 
said Mrs. Maclure, “there's sudden changes—Montgo¬ 
mery, .ind Ferguson, and mony ane mair that were King 
James's greatest faes, are on his side now. Claver’se 
spake our friend fair, and sent him to consult with Lord 
Evandale. But then there was a breal«-off, for Lord 
Kvandnle wadna look at, hear, or spenk wi* him ; and 
now he’s ance wud and aye waur, and roars for revenge 
ogain Lord Evandale, and will hear nought of onything 
but burn and slay—and O, thae starts o' passion I— 
they unsettle his mind, and gie the enemy sair advan¬ 
tages." * 

“The enemy 1said Morton—“ What enemy?" 

“What enemy?" Are ye acquainted familiarly wl* 
John B.ilfour o’ Burley, and dinna ken that he has had 
sair and frequent combats to sustain against the Evil 
One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the Bible was ii> 
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fais hand, and the drawn sword on his knee ? did ye neve*' 
sleep in the same room wi' him, and hear him strive in 
his dreams with the delusions of Satan ? O, ye ken little 
o’ him, if ye have seen him only in fair dnylight, for nae 
man can put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes 
that he can do. I hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
aiTony, tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while 
the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever my 
puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the appear¬ 
ance of Burley during his sleep in the hay-loft at Miln- 
wood, the report of Cuddie that his senses had become 
impaired, and some whispers current among the Camc- 
i cnians, who boasted frequently of Burley’s soul-exercises, 
and his strifes with the foul fiend ; whicli several circum¬ 
stances led him to conclude that this man himself was a 
victim to those delusions, though his mind, naturally 
acute and forcible, not only disguised his superstition 
irom those in whose opinion it might have discredited 
his judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said to 
be proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could postpone 
the fits which it occasioned until he was either freed from 
superintendence, or surrounded by sucli as held him 
more highly on account of these visitations. It was 
natural to suppose, and could easily be inferred from the 
narrative of Mrs. Maclure, that disappointed ambition, 
wrecked hopes, and the downfall of the party which he 
had served with such desperate fidelity, were likely to 
aggravate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was, 
indeed, no lincommon circumstance in those singulat 
times, di^at men like Sir HzSry Vane, Harrison, Overton, 
and others, themselves slaves to the wildest and most 
enthusiastic dreams, could, when mingling with the 
world, conduct themselves not only with good sense in 
difficulties, and courage in dangers, but with the most 
acute sagacity and determined valour. The subsequent 
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part of Mrs. Madurc’s information confirmed Morton ki 
these impressions, ( 

"In the grey of the morning,*’ she said, little 

Peggy sail show ye the gate to him before the sodgers 
arc up. But ye maun lot his hour of danger, as he ca*s 
it, be ower, afore yc venture on him in his place of refuge. 
Peggy will tell ye when to venture in. She kens his ways 
weel, for whiles she carries him some little helps that he 
canna do without to sustain life.” 

" And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, " has this 
unfortunate person found refuge?” ‘ 

" An awsoine place,” answered the blind woman, **as 
ever living creature took refuge in. They ca’ it the Black 
Linn of Linklater ;—it’s a doleful place, but he loves |t 
abune a’ others, because he has .sae often been in safe 
hiding there; and it’s tny belief he prefers it to a tapestried 
chamber and a down bed. But ye’ll seo’t. I hae seen it 
myscll mony a d.ay syne. I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought what was to come o’t,—Wad ye 
choose ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your 
rest, for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o' the grey 
light?” 

" Nothing more, my good mother,” said Morton ; and 
they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw him¬ 
self on the bed, heard, between sleeping and waking, 
the trampling of the dragoon horses at the riders’ return 
from their patrol, and then slept soundly after such pain* 
ful agitation. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

the darksome cave they enter^ where they found 
The accursed man, to7u sitting on the ground. 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mituL — Spenser. 

S the morning began to appear on the mountains, 
a gentle knock was heard .at the door of the 
humble apartment in which Morton slept, and a 
girlish treble voice asked him from without, “ If he wad 
pJease gang to the Linn or the folk raise?" 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing himself 
hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. The 
mountain maid tripped lightly before him, through the 
^cy haze, over hill and moor. It was a wild and varied 
Wedk, unmarked by any regular or distinguishable track, 
and keeping, upon the whole, the direction of the ascent 
of the brook, though without tracing its windings. The 
landscape, as they advanced, became waster and more 
wild, until nothing but heath and rock encumbered the 
side of the valley. 

*• Is the place still distant? " said Morton. 

“ Nearly a mile off," answered the girl. "We'll be 
there belive." 

‘ ‘ And do you often go this wild journey, my little 
maid ? " 

“ When grannie sends me wi* milk and meal to the 
Linn," answered the child. 

And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone ? ’' 

"Hout na, sir," replied the guide; “ nae living 
creature would touch sic a bit thing as I am, and 
grannie says we need n<wer fear onything else when we 
are doing a gude turn." 

Stiong in innocence as in triple mail 1" said Morton 
to himself, and followed her steps in silence. 
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They soon came to a (Jccayed thicket, where brambles 
and thorns supplied the room of the oak and birches of 
which it had once consisted. Here the guide turned 
short off the open heath, and, by a shecp-track, con¬ 
ducted Morton to the brook. A hoarse and sullen roar 
had in part prepared him for the scene which presented 
itself, yet it was not to be viewed without surprise, and 
even terror. When he emerged from the devious path 
which conducted him through the thicket, he found him¬ 
self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one 
side of a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where 
the dark mountain-stream made a decided and rapid 
shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed up by a 
deep, black, yawning gulf. The eye in vain strove to see 
the bottom of the fall; it could catch but one sheet 6f 
foaming uproar and sheer descent, until the view was 
obstructed by the projecting erngs which enclosed the 
bottom of the waterfall, and hid from sight the dark 
pool which received its tortured waters. Far beneath, 
at the distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye 
caught the winding of the stream as it emerged into a 
more open course. But, for that distance, they were lost 
to sight as much as if a cavern had been arched over 
them ; and indeed the steep and projecting ledges of 
rock through which they wound their way in darkness, 
were very nearly closing and over-roofing their course. 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, which 
y 2 emed, by the surrounding thickets and the clefts into 
which the water descended, to seek to hide itself from 
every eye, his little attendant, as she stood beside him 
on the platform of rock %vhic^| commanded the best view 
of the fall, pulled him by the sleeve, and said, in a tone 
which he could not hear without stooping his ear near 
thi speaker, " Hear till him I Kh I hear till him f ** 

Morton listened more atteitively, and out of the very 
abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumuL> 
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tuary sounds of the cataract, thought he could distin- 
^uisl^ shouts, screams, and even articulate words, as if 
the tortured demon of the stream had been mingling his 
complaint with the roar of his broken waters. 

‘‘This is the way/’ said the little girl: “follow me, 
gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet; ” and, with 
the daring agility which custom had rendered easy, she 
vanished from the platform on which she stood, and, by 
notches and slight projections in the rock, scrambled 
(^own its face into the chasm which it overhung. Steady, 
bold, and active, Morton hesitated not to follow her ; 
but the necessary attention to secure his hold and footing 
in a descent where both foot and hand were needful for 
Security, prevented him from looking around him, till, 
having descended nigh twenty feet, and being sixty or 
seventy feet above the pool which received the hill, his 
guide made a paui>c, and he again found him self by her 
side in a situation that appeared equally romantic and 
precarious. They were nearly opposite to the waterfall, 
and in point of level situated at about one quarter's 
deptii from Ihe point of the eliff over which it thundered, 
and Ihree-fourths of the height above the dark, deep, 
and restless pool which received its fall. Both these tre¬ 
mendous points,—the hrst shoot, namely, of the yet un¬ 
broken stream, and the deep and sombre ./byss into 
which it was emptied,—were full before him, as well as 
the whole continuous stream of billowy frotli, which, 
dashing from Uie one, was eddying and boiling in the 
Other. They were so near this grand phcn<;mciioii that 
they were covered with its spray, and well-nigh deafened 
the incessant roar. But crossing in the very front of the 
fall, and at scarce three yards’ distance from the cataract, 
an old oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a manner that 
seemed accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully narrow 
dimensions and uncertain footing. The upper end of the 

4ree rested on the platform on which tjiey stood—the 
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lower or uprooted extremity extended betiind a projet^ 
tion on the opposite side, and was secured, Morton',^ eye 
could not discover where. From behind the same pro¬ 
jection glimmered a strong red light, which, glancing in 
the waves of the fallen water, and tinging them partially 
with crimson, had a strange preternatural and sinister 
effect when contrasted with the beams of the rising sun, 
which glanced on the first broken waves of the fall, 
though even its meridian splendour could not gain the 
third of its full depth. When he had looked around hiip 
for a moment, the girl again pulled his sleeve, and point¬ 
ing to the oak and the projecting point beyond it (for 
hearing speech was now out of the question), indicated 
that there lay his farther passage. • 

Morton gazed at her with surprise ; for although he 
well knew that the persecuted Presbyterians had in the 
preceding reigns sought refuge among dells and thickets, 
caves and cataracts—in spots the most extraordinary 
and secluded—although he had heard of the champions 
of the Covenant, who had long abidden beside Dob's 
Linn on the wild heights of Polmoodie, and others who 
had been concealed in the yet more terrific cavern called 
Creehope Linn, in the parish of Closebum,*—yet his 
imagination had never exactly figured out the horrors of 
such a residence, and he was surprised how the strange 
and romantic scene which he now saw had remained 
concealed from him, while a curious investigator of such 
natural phenomena. Rut he readily oonceived, that, 
lying in a remote and wild district, and being destined 
as a place of concealment to the persecuted preachers 
and professors of non-conformity, the secret of its exist¬ 
ence was carefully preserved by the few shepherds to 
whom if might be known. 

As, breaking from these meditations, he began to con¬ 
sider how he should traverse the doubtful and terrific 
bridge, which,.skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet 
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ond slippery by its constant drizzle, traversed the chasm 
i^bove sixty feet from the bottom of the fall, his guide, as 
if to^ive him courage, tript over and back without the 
least hesitation. Envying for a moment the little bare 
feet which caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt the passage, 
and, fixing his eye firm on a stationary object on the 
other side, without allowing his head to become giddy, 
or his attention to be distracted by the flash, the foam, 
and the roar of the waters around him, he strode steadily 
and safely along the uncertain bridge, and reached the 
mouth of a small cavern on the farther side of the torrenL 
Here he paused; for a light, proceeding from a fire of 
^ed-hot charcoal, permitted him to see the interior of the 
cave, and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabitant, by whom he himself could not be so 
readily distinguished, being concealed by the shadow of 
the rock. What he observed would by no means have 
encouraged a l«s determined man to proceed with the 
task which he had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been formerly 
by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of 
the cave, with his claspnid Bible in one hand, and his 
drawn sword in the other. His figure, dimly ruddied by 
the light of the red charcoal, seemed that of a fiend in 
the lurid atmosphere of Pandemonium, and his gestures 
and words, as far as they could be heard, seemed equally 
violent and irregular. All alone, and in a place of almpst 
unapproachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of a 
trail who strives ibr life syid death with a mortal enemy. 
''Hal ha !—there—there !" he exclaimed, accompany* 
ing each word with a thrust, urged with his whole force 
against the impassable and empty an—'*Did Pnot t^ll 
thee so ?^1 have resisted, and thou flecst from me '— 
Coward as thou art— come in all thy terrors— come with 
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mine own evil deeds, which render thee most terrible of 
nil—tliere is enough betwixt the boards of this book to 
rescue me !—^What muttcrest thou of grey hairs?—Jtwas 
well done to slay him—the more ripe the corn, the readier 
for the sickle.—Art gone ? art gone ?—I have 4ver known 
thee but a coward—ha ! ha! ha ! ” 

With tliesc wild exclamations he sunk the point of his 
sword, and remained standing still in the same posture,^ 
like a maniac whose fit is over. 

" The dangerous time is by now,” said the little girl, 
who had followed ; “it seldom lasts beyond the tinfie 
tliat the sun’s ower the hill ; yc may gang in and speak 
wi’ him now. I'll wait for you at the other side of the 
linn ; he canna bide to sec twa folk at ance.” 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly upOit 
his guard, Morton presented himself to the view of his 
old associate in command. 

“ What! comest thou again when thine hour is over?" 
was his first exclamation ; and flourishing his sword 
aloft, his countenance as.sumed an expression in which 
ghastly terror seemed mingled with the rage of a. 
demoniac. 

“ I am come, Mr. Balfour,” said Morton, in a steadjr 
and composed tone, '' to renew an acquaintance which 
has been broken off since the fight of Bothwell 
Bridge.” 

As soon as Burley became aware that Morton was 
before him in person—an idea which he caught with 
marvellous celerity—he at once exerted that mastership 
over his heated and enthusiastic imagination, the power 
of enforcing which was a most striking part of his 
extraordinary character. He sank his sword-point at 
once, and as he stole it composedly into the scabbard, 
he muttered something of the damp and cold which sent 
an old soldier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his 
blood from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the 
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cold determined manner which was peculiar to his 
o^inary discourse. 

hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast not 
come to the vintage before the twelfth hour has struck. 
Art thou yet willing to take the right hand of fellowship, 
and be one with those who look not to thrones or 
dynasties, but to the i*ule of Scripture, for their 
directions ? " 

am surprised," said Morton, evading the direct 
answer to his question, **that you should have known 
me after so many years." 

"The features of those who ought to act with me are 
engraved on my heart," answered Burley ; "and few but 
Silas Morton’s son durst liave followed me into this my 
castle of retreat. Secst thou that drawbridge of nature> 
own construction? " he added, pointing to the prostru. 
oak-tree—" one spurn of my foot, and it is overwhelmea 
in the abyss below, bidding foeman on the farther side 
stand at defiance, and leaving enemies on this, at the 
mercy of one who never yet met his equal in single 
fight." 

"Of such defences," said Morton, "I should have 
thought you would now have had little need.’* 

" Little need?" said Burley impatiently—" What little 
need, when incarnate fiends are combined against me on 
earth, and Sathan himself—But it matters not," added 
he, checking himself—"enough that I like my place of 
refuge—my cave of AduJIani, and would not change its 
rude ribs of limestone rock for the fair chambers of the 
castle of the Earls of Torwood, with their broad bounds 
apd barony. Thou, unleSs the foolish fever-fit be over» 
mayst think differently." 

" It was of those very possessions I came to speak," 
said Morton ; " and I doubt not to find Mr. Balfour the 
^ame rational and reflccti g person which 1 knew him to 
be in times when zeal disunited brethren." 
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*'Ay?*’ said Burley—“indeed?—Is such truly your 
hope ?—wilt thou express it more plainly ? " * 

“ In a w’ord, then," said Morton, *' you have exercised, 
by means at which I can guess, a secret but* most pre¬ 
judicial influence over the fortunes of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden and her grand-daughter, and in favour of that 
base, oppressive apostate, Basil Olifant, whom the law, 
deceived by thy operations, has placed in possession of 
their lawful property." 

* * Sayest thou ? " said Balfour. 

“ I do say so," replied Morton ; “and face to face 
you will not deny what you have vouched by your 
handwriting." 

And suppose I deny it not?" said Balfour,—“and 
suppose that thy eloquence were found equal to persuade 
me to retrace the steps I have taken on matured resolve, 
what will be thy meed ? Dost thou still hope to possess 
the fair-haired girl, with her wide and rich inheritance?" 

I have no such hope," answered Morton calmly. 

“And for whom, then, hart thou ventured to do this 
great thing, to seek to rend the prey from the valiant, to 
i)ring forth food from the den of the lion, and to extract 
sweetness from the maw of the devourer?—For whose 
sake hast thou undertaken to read this riddle, more hard 
than Samson’s?" 

“For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride," replied 
Morton, finnly. “ Think better of mankind, Mr, Balfour, 
and believe there are some who are willing to sacrifice 
their happiness to that of others," 

“ Then, as my soul liveth,"^yeplied Balfour, “ thou art, 
to wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, the 
tamest and most gall-less puppet that ever sustained 
injury unavenged. What 1 thou wouldst help that ac¬ 
cursed Evandale to the arms of the woman that thou 
lovest?—thou wouldst endow them with wealth and with 
heritages, and thou think'st that there lives another man* 
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offended even more deeply than thou, yet equally cold- 
hvered and mean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the 
^artl|, and hast dared to suppose that one other to be 
John Balfour ? " 

"For Illy own feelings," said Morton, composedly, '* 1 
am answerable to none but Heaven—To you, Mr. Bal¬ 
four, I should suppose it of little consequence whether 
Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale x>ossess these estates." 

**Thou art deceived," said Burley. " Both are indeed 
in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, as he whose 
^es have never been opened to the day;—but this Basil 
Olifant is a Nabal—a Dernas—a base churl, whose weiilth 
and power are at the disposal of him who can threaten 
to deprive him of them. He became a professor because 
he was deprived of these lands of Tillietudlem—he turned 
a papist to obtain possession of them—he called himself 
an Erastian, that he might not again lose them, and he 
will become what I list while I have in my power the 
document that may deprive him of them. These lands 
are a bit between his jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and 
the rein and the line are in my hands to guide them as 1 
think meet; and his they shall therefore be, unless 1 had 
assurance of bestowing them on a sure and sincere friend. 
But Lord Evandale is a malignant, of heart like dint, and 
brow like adamant; the goods of the world fall on him 
like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved he 
will see them whirled off by the first wind. The heathen 
virtues of such as he are more dangerous to us than the 
sordid cupidity of those who, governed by their interest, 
must follow where it leads, and who, therefore, them¬ 
selves the slaves of avari je, may be compelled to work in 
the vineyard, were it but to earn the wages of sin," 

"This might have Ijeen all well some years since,' 
replied Morton; **and I could understand your argu¬ 
ment, although I could never acquiesce in its justice. 
But at this crisis it seems useless to you to persevere in 
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keeping up an influence which can no longer be directed 
to an useful purpose. The land has peace, liberty, suid 
freedom of conscience—and what would you mor^,? ** * 

" More ! “ exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing his 
sword, with a vivacity which nearly made Morton start. 

* ‘ Look at the notches upon that weapon ; they are three 
in number, are they not ? ” 

It seems so,** answered Morton ; ** but what of 
that ? ’* 

** The fragment of steel that parted from this first gap^ 
rested on the skull of the perjured traitor who first intro¬ 
duced Episcopacy into Scotland ;—this second notch was 
made in the rib-bone of an impious villain, the boldest 
and best soldier that upheld the prelatic cause at Drum- 
clog ;—this third was broken on the steel head-piece <)f 
the captain who defended the Chapel of Holyrood when 
the people rose at the Revolution—I cleft him to the 
teeth through steel and bone. It has done great deeds 
this little weapon, and each of these blows was a deliver¬ 
ance to the church. This sword,*' he said, again sheathing 
it, *' has yet more to do—to weed out this base and 
pestilential heresy of Erastianism—to vindicate the true 
liberty of the Kirk in her purity—to restore the Covenant 
in its glory,—then let it moulder and rust beside the 
bones of its master." 

"You have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, to 
disturb the Government as now settled,** argued Morton ; 
“ the people are in general satisfied, excepting only the 
gentlemen of the Jacobite interest; and surely you would 
not join with those who would only use you for their own 
purposes?" ^ 

"It is they,’* answered Burley, "that should serve 
ours. 1 went to the camp of the malignant Claver’se, 
ns the future King of Israel sought the land of the 
Philistines; I arranged with him a rising, and, but for 
the villain Evandale, the Erastians ere now had been 
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driven from the west—I could slay him,'* he added with 
a vijndictive scowl, *‘were he grasping the homs of the 
utar J " He then proceeded in a calmer tone ; '' If thou, 
son of mine ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to 
this Edith Bellenden, and were willing to put thy harid 
to the great work with zeal equal to thy courage, think 
not I would prefer the friendship of Basil Olifant to 
thine; thou shouldest then have the means that this 
document" (he produced a parchment) ‘‘affords, to 
place her in possession of the lands of her fathers. This 
have I longed to say to thee ever since I saw thee fight 
the good fight so strongly at the fatal bridge. The 
maiden loved thee, and thou her." 

Morton replied firmly—“I will not dissemble with 
you, Mr. Balfour, even to gain a good end. I came in 
hopes to persuade you to do a deed of justice to others, 
not to gain any selfish end of my own. I have failed— 
1 grieve for your sake, more than for the loss which 
others will sustain by your injustice." 

"You refuse my proffer, then?" said Burley, with 
kindling eyes. 

I do," said Morton. " Would you be really, as yott 
are desirous to be thought, a man of honour and con¬ 
science, you would, regardless of all other considerations, 
restore that parchment to Lord Evandale, to be used for 
the advantage of the lawful heir." 

" Sooner shall it perish ! " said Balfour; and casting 
the deed into the heap of red charcoal beside him, 
pressed it down with the heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the 
fiaj nes, Morton sprung fqpvard to snatch it, and Burley 
catching hold of him, a struggle ensued. Both were 
strong men, but although Morion was much the more 
active and younger of the two, yet Balfour was the most 
powerful, and effectually prevented him from rescuing 
the deed until it was fairly reduced to a cinder* They 
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then quitted hold of each other, and the enthusiasf, 
rendered fiercer by the contest, glared on Morton 
an eye expressive of frantic revenge. 

“Thou hast my secret/* he exclaimed ; “thou must 
be mine, or die 1" 

** I contemn your threats/' said Morton ; “ I pity 
you, and leave you.‘* 

But, as he turned to retire, Burley stept before him, 
pushed the oak-trunk from its resting-place, and as it fell 
thundering and crashing into the abyss beneath, drew his 
sword, and cried out, with a voice that rivalled the roar 
of the cataract and the thunder of the falling oak,— 
•* Now thou art at bay!—fight—yield, or die 1 ’* and 
standing in the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his 
naked sword. 

* * I will not fight with the man that preserved my 
father’s life,*’ said Morton ;—“ I have not yet learned 
to say the words, 1 yield ; and my life I will rescue as 1 
best can. *' 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his purpose, 
h«^ sprung past him, and exerting that youthful agility of 
which he possessed an uncommon share, leaped clear 
across the fearful chasm which divided the mouth of the 
cave from the projecting rock on the opposite side, and 
Stood there safe and free from his incensed enemy. He 
immediately asQended the ravine, and, as he turned, saw 
Bhrley stand for an instant aghast with astonishment, 
and then, with the frenzy of disappointed rage, rush into 
the interior of his cavern. 

It was not difficult for him to perceive that this un¬ 
happy man’s mind had been so jong agitated by desperate 
schemes and sudden disappointments, that it had lost its 
equipoise, and that there was now in his conduct a shade 
of lunacy, not the less striking, from the vigour and craft 
with which he pursued his wild designs. Morton sooa 
joined his guide, who had been terrified by the fall 
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of the oak. This he represented as accidental; and 
she assured him in return, that the inhabitant of the 
OD&ve would experience no inconvenience from it» being 
alwa)^ provided with materials to construct another 
bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet ended. 
As they approached the hut, the little girl made an 
exclamation of surprise at seeing her grandmother grop¬ 
ing her way towards them, at a greater distance from her 
home than she could have been supposed capable of 
travelling. 

• ** O, sir, sir I *’ said the old woman, when she heard 

_ i 

them approach, **gin e’er ye loved Lord Evandale, help 
now, or never!—God be praised that left my hearing 
^Len he took my poor eye-sight!—Come this way—this 
way ; and O I tread lightly.—Peggy, hinny, gang saddle 
the gentleman’s horse, and lead him cannily ahint the 
thorny shaw, and bide him there." 

She conducted him to a small window, through which, 
himself unobserved, he could see two dragoons seated at 
their morning draught of ale, and conversing earnestly 
together. 

** The more I think of it," said the one, *'the less I 
like it, Inglis. Fvamiale was a good officer, and the 
soldier’s friend ^ and though we were punished for the 

mutiny at 'Fillietudlem, yet, by-, Frank, you raiwt 

own we deserved it." 

'* D-^n seize me, if I forgive him for it, though I " 

replied the other; **and I think I can sit in his skirts 
now." 

*'Why, man, you should forget and forgive—Better 
take the start with him aAong with the rest, and join the 
ranting Highlanders. We have all eat King James’s 
bread." 

**Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, will 
never happen; the day's put off. Halliday’s seen a 
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ghost, or Miss Bellenden's fallen sick of the pip, or some 
blasted nonsense or another; the thing will never keep 
two days longer, and the first bird that sings out will get 
the reward.*' 

"That's true, too," answered his comrade; "and 
will this fellow—this Basil Olifant, pay handsomely ? " 

" Like a prince, man," said Inglis. ** Evandale is the 
man on earth whom he hates worst; and he fears him, 
besides, about some law business, and were he once 
rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, will be his own." 

"But shall we have warrants and force enough?" 
said the other fellow. " Few people here will stir against 
my lord, and we may find him with some of our own 
fellows at his back." 

"Thou'rt a cowardly fool, Dick," retunjed InglistT 
" he is living quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid sus¬ 
picion. Olifant is a magistrate, and will have some of 
his own people that he can trust along with him. There 
are us two, and the Laird says he can get a desperate 
fighting whig fellow called Qumtin Mackell, that has an 
old grudge at Evandale." 

*' Well, well, you are my officer, jrou know," said the 
private, with true military conscience, "and if anything 
is wrong "- 

"I'll take the blame," said Inglis. "Come, another 
pot of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem.—Here, blind 
Bess! why, where the devil has the old hag crept to ? " 

" Delay them as long as you can," whispered Morton, 
ns he thrust his purse into the hostess's band; "all 
depends on gaining time." 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the girl hdd 
his horse ready, " To Fairy-Kxfowe ?—no ; alone I could 
not protect them.—I must instantly to Glasgow. Wit- 
tenbold, the commandant there, will readily give me the 
support of a troop, and procure me the coimtenance of 
the qyil power. I must drop a caution as I pasSk* 
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Come, Moorkopf," he said, addressing bis horse as he 
mounted him—this day must try your breath and 
^speed." 


CHAP. XLIII. 

Yet eeuld he not his closing eyes withdraw^ 

though less and less of Emily he scnu; 

Sc, speechless for a little space he lay^ 

Then grasp'd the hand he keld^ and sigh'd his soul away, 

Palamon and Arcite. 

BB8M HE indisposition of Edith confined her to bed 
H M during the eventful day on which she had received 
HUk such an unexpected shock from the sudden ap¬ 
parition of Morton. Next morning, however, she was 
reported to be so much better, that Lord Evandale 
resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy-Knowe. At a late 
hour in the forenoon, Lady Emily entered the apartment 
of Edith with a peculiar gravity of manner. Having 
received and paid the compliments of the day, she ob¬ 
served it would be a sad one for her, though it would 
relieve Miss Bellenden of an incumbrance—'* My brother 
leaves us to-day, Miss Bellenden." 

** Leaves us ! " exclaimed Edith in surprise; **for his 
own house, 1 trust? " 

' * 1 have reason to think he meditates a more distant 
journey," answered Lady Emily; "he has little to 
detain him in this country." 

" Good Heaven I " exclaimed Eldith, " why was I born 
to become the wreck of all that is manly and noble? 
What can be done to stop him from running headlong 
on ruin ? I will come down instantly—Say that I implore 
he will not depart until I speak with him." 

** It will be in vain. Miss Bellenden ; but I will execute 
your commission ;" and she left the room as formally as 
she had entered it, and informed her brother, Miss 
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Bellenden was so much recovered as to propose coming 
down stairs ere he went away. ‘*I suppose,’* she 
added, pettishly, * * the prospect of being speedily re-, 
leased from our company has wrought a cure on >jer 
shattered nerves.” 

** Sister,” said Lord Evandale, *'you are unjust, if not 
envious.” 

Unjust I may be, Evandale, but I should not have 
dreamt,” glancing her eye at a mirror, '*of being 
tliought envious without better cause.—But let us go to 
I'le old lady ; she is making a feast in the other room, 
which might have dined all your troop when you had 
one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the par¬ 
lour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with her 
prepossessions and offended pride. They found the 
table covered with refreshments, arranged under the 
careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

*' Ye could hardly weel be said to breakfast this morn¬ 
ing, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en partake of a 
small collation before ye ride, such as this poor house, 
whose inmates are so much indebted to you, can provide 
in their present circumstances. For my ain part, I like 
to see young folk take some refection before they ride 
out upon their sports or their affairs, and I said as much 
to his most sacred Majesty when he breakfasted at Tillie- 
tudlem in the year of grace sixteen hundred and fifty- 
one ; and his most sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, 
drinking to my health at the same time in a flagon of 
Rhenish wine, ' Lady Margaret, ye speak like a High¬ 
land oracle.* These were his Majesty’s very words ; so 
that your lordship may judge nwhether 1 have not 
good authority to press young folk to partake of their 
Vi vers.” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good lady's 
speech failed Lord Evandale's ears, which were then 
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employed in listening for the light step of Edith. His 
absence of mind on this occasion, however natural, cost 
him very dear. While I^dy Margaret was playing the 
Mnd hostess, a part she delighted and excelled in, she 
was interrupted by John Gudyill, who, in the natural 
phrase for announcing an inferior to the mistress of a 
family, said, “There was ane wanting to speak to her 
leddyship." 

“Anel what ane? Has he nae name? Ye speak 
as if I kept a shop, and was to come at everybody's 
whistle." 

“Yes, he has a name,” answered John, “but your 
leddyship likes ill to hear't.” 

“ What is it, you fool ? ” 

“ It’s Calf-Gibbie, my leddy,*’ said John, in a tone 
rather above the pitch of decorous respect, on which he 
occasionally trespassed, confiding in his merit as an 
ancient servant of the family, and a faithful follower of 
their humble fortunes—“It’s Calf-Gibbie. an your leddy¬ 
ship will hae't, that keeps £die Henshaw's kye down 
yonder at the Brigg-end—that’s him that was Guse- 
Qibbie at Tillietudlem, and gaed to the wappinschaw, 
and that"- 

“Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, rising 
in dignity ; ' * you are very insolent to think I wad speak 
wi' a person like that. Let him tell his business lo you 
or Mrs. Headrigg." 

“ He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy ; he says, them that 
sent him bade him gie the thing to your leddyship’s ain 
hand direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he wots na whilk. 
But, to say the truth, he's far frae fresh, and he's but an 
idiot an he were." • 

“ Then turn him out.” said Lady Margaret, “ and tell 
him to come back to-morrow when he is sober. I sup¬ 
pose he comes to crave some benevolence, as an andent 
follower o' the house. ” 
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** Like eneugh, my Icddy, for he's a’ in rags, poor 
creature." 

Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie's com¬ 
mission, which was indeed of the last importance, beiifg 
a few lines from Morton to Lord Evandale, acquainting 
him with the danger in which he stood from the practices 
of Olifant, and exhorting him either to instant flight, or 
else to come to Glasgow and surrender himself, where 
he could assure him of protection. This billet, hastily 
written, he entrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding 
his herd beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of 
dollars his desire that it might instantly be delivered into 
the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie's intermediation, 
whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, should be 
unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem, He unluckily 
tarried so long at the ale-house, to prove if his employer's 
coin was good, that, when he appeared at Fairy-Knowe, 
the little sense which nature had given him was effectually 
drowned in ale and brandy, and instead of asking for 
Lord Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady 
Margaret, whose name was more familiar to his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her presence, he staggered 
away with the letter undelivered, perversely faithful to 
Morton's instructions in the only point in which it would 
have been well bad he departed from them. 

A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered the 
apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with mutual 
embarrassment, which Lady Margaret, who only knew 
in general that their union had been postponed by her 
grand-daughter's indisposition, set down to the bashful¬ 
ness of a bride and bridegroom, and, to place them at 
ease, began to talk to Lady Emily on indifferent topics. 
At this moment Edith, with a countenance as pale as 
death, muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evan- 
dale a request to speak with him. He offered his arm, 
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and supported her into the small anteroom, which, as we 
have noticed before, opened from the parlour. He 
placed her in a chair, and. taking one himself, awaited 
the opening of the conversation. 

"I am distressed, my lord,'* were the first words she 
was able to articulate, and those with difficulty; *'1 
scarce know what 1 would say, nor how to speak 
iL** 

*' If I have any share in occasioning your uneasiness.** 
said Lord Evandale, mildly, “ you will soon, Edith, be 
released from it.’* 

**You are determined, then, my lord,*’ she replied, 
^'to run this desperate course with desperate men, in 
spite of your own better reason—in spite of your friends* 
entreaties—in spite of the almost inevitable ruin which 
yawns before you ? '* 

Forgive me, Miss Bellenden *, even your solicitude 
on my account must not detain me when my honour 
calls. My horses stand ready saddled, my servants are 
prepared, the signal for rising will be given so soon as I 
reach Kilsyth—If it is my fate that calls me, I will not 
shun meeting it. It will be something,*' he said, taking 
her hand. ‘*to die deserving your compassion, since I 
cannot gain your love." 

“ Oh, ray lord, remain I '* said Edith, in a tone which 
went to his heart; *‘time may explain the strange cir¬ 
cumstance which has shocked me so much; my agitated 
nerves may recover their tranquillity. Oh, do not rush 
on death and ruin ! remain to be our prop and stay, and 
hope everything from time I ’* 

'*It is too late, E^ith," answered Lord Evandale; 
**and I were most ungenerous could I practise on the 
warmth and kindliness of your feelings towards me. I 
know you canqot love me ; nervous distress, so strong as 
to conjure up the appearance of the dead or absent, 
indicates a predilection too powerful to give way tc 
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friendship and gratitude alone. But were it otherwise, 
the die is now cast." 

As he spoke thus, Cuddle burst into the room, terror 
and haste in his countenance. O, my lord, hide your- 
sell!—they hae beset the outlets o* the house," was his 
hrst exclamation. 

'' They ? Who ? " said Lord Evandale. 

A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant," answered 
Cuddle. 

‘' O hide yourself, my (prd 1" echoed Edith in an 
agony of terror. 

'' I will not, by Heaven ! " answered Lord Evandale. 
**What right has the villain to assail me, or stop my 
passage? 1 will make my way, were he backed by a 
regiment t Tell Halliday and Hunter to get out the 
horses—And now, farewell, Edith I " He clasped her in 
his arms, and kissed her tenderly ; then bursting from 
his sister, who, with Lady Margaret, endeavoured to 
d^taip him, rushed out and mounted his horse. 

^(Ut.'was in confusion—the women shrieked and hurried 
ih,consternation to the front windows of the house, from 
which they could see a small party of horsemen, of 
whom two only seemed soldiers. They were on the 
open ground l^fore Cuddle's cottage, at the bottom 
of the descent from the house, and showed caution 
in approaching it, as if uncertain of the strength 
within. 

" He may escape 1 he may escape 1" said Edith; ** O, 
would he but take the by-road 1" 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger which 
his high spirit undervalued, comn^^nded bis servants to 
follow him, and rode composedly down the avenue. Old 
Ghidyill ran to arm hims^, and Cuddle snatched down 
a gun which was kept for the protection of the house, 
and, although on foot, followed Lord Evandale. It was 
in vain his wife, who ^d hurried up on the alarm, hung 
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by his skirts, threatening him with death by the sword 
or halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

• “Hand your peace, ye b-!” said Cuddie, “and 

that’s braid Scotch, or 1 wotna what is ; is it ither folk’s 
matters to see Lord Evandale murdered before ray face?” 
and down the avenue he marched. But considering on 
the way that he composed the whole infantry, as John 
Gudyill had not appeared, he took his vantage ground 
behind the hedge, hammered his flint, cocked his piece, 
and taking a long aim at ^^rd Basil, as be was c^ed, 
stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Oliphant’s party 
spread themselves a little, as if preparing to enclose him. 
Their leader stood fast, supported by three men, two of 
whom were drai;oons, the third in dress and appearance 
a countryman, all armed. But the .strong figure, stern 
features, and resolved manner of the third attendant, 
made him seem the most formidable of the parly ; and 
whoever had before seen him, could have no difliQulty in 
recognising Balfour of Burley. 

“Follow me,” said Lord Evandale to his servapts, 
“and if we arc forcibly opposed, do as 1 do.” Head^y 
vanced at a hand gallop towards Olifant, and was in the 
act of demanding why he had thus beset the road, when 
Olifant called out, ‘ * Shoot the traitor ! *’ and the whole 
four fired their carabines upon the unfortunate nobleman. 
He reeled in the saddle, advanced his hand to the holster, 
and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from 
his horse mortally wounded. His servants had presented 
their carabines. Hunter fired at random ; but Halliday, 
who was an intrepidifellow, took aim at Inglis, and shot 
him dead on the spot. At the same instant, a shot, from 
behind the hedge, still more effectually avenged Lord 
Evandale, for the ball took place in the very midst of 
Basil Olifant’s forehead, and stretched him lifeless on 
the ground. His followers, astonished at the execution 
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done in so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with the con¬ 
test, exclaimed, “ Down with the Midianites I '* aifd 
attacked HaUiday sword in hand. At this instant the 
clatter of horses' hoofs was heard, and a party of horse, 
rapidly advancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared 
on the fatal field, lliey were foreign dragoons, led by 
the Dutch commandant Wittenbold, accompanied by 
Morton and a civil magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and 
King William, was obeyed by all except Burley, who 
turned his horse and attempted to escape. Several 
soldiers pursued him by command of their officer, but, 
being well mounted, only the two headmost seemed likely 
to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice, and dis¬ 
charging first one of his pistols, and then the other, rid 
himself of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, 
and of the other by shooting his horse, and then con¬ 
tinued his flight to ^thwell Bridge, where, for his mis¬ 
fortune, he found the gates shut and guarded. Turning 
from thence, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream,—the bullets from 
the pistols and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around 
him. Two balls took effect when he was past the middle 
of the stream, and he felt himself dangerously wounded. 
He reined his horse round in the midst of the river, 
and returned towards the bank he had left, waving his 
hand, as if with the purpose of intimating that he sur¬ 
rendered. The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, 
and awaited his return, two of them riding a little way 
into the river to seize and disarm hfm. But it presently 
appeared that bis purpose was revenge, not safety. Aj 
he approached the two soldiers, he collected his remain¬ 
ing strength, and discharged a blow on the bead of one, 
which tumbled him from his horse. The other dragoon, 
a strong muscular man, had in the meanwhile laid hands 
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on him. Burley, In requital, grasped his throat as a 
d^ing tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing the saddle 
in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and were 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced 
by the blood which bubbled up to the surface. They 
were twice seen to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, 
and Burley clinging to him in a manner that showed his 
desire that both should perish. Their corpses were 
taken out about a quarter of a mile down the river. As 
Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched without 
cutting oif his hands, both were thrown into a hasty 
grave, still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder 
epitaph.* 

While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to its 
account, that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale 
was also released. Morton had flung himself from his 
iiorse upon perceiving his situation, to render his dying 
friend all the aid in his power. He knew him, for he 
pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, intimated 
by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. This 
was done with all'the care possible, and he was soon sur¬ 
rounded by bis lamenting friends. But the clamorous 
grief of Lady Emily was far exceeded in intensity by the 
silent agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the presence 
of Morton, she hung over the dying man; nor was she 
aware that Fate, who was removing one faithful lover, 
had restored another as if from the grave, until Lord 
Evandale, taking their hands in his, pressed them both 
affectionately, united them together, raised his face, as it 
to pray for a blessing on them, and sunk ^xick and ex¬ 
pired in the next moment 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAD delemiined to waive the task of a con- 
EiKR chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagina- 

fl w Bi lw l tion the arrangements which must necessarily 
take place after Lord Kvandale's death. Hut as I was 
aware that precedents are wanting for a practice, which 
might be found convenient both to readers and com¬ 
pilers, 1 confess myself to have been in a considerable 
dilemma, when fortunately I was honoured with an invi¬ 
tation to drink tea with Miss Martha Buskbody, a young 
lady who has carried on the profession of inantua- 
making at Ganderclcugh and in the neighbourhood, 
with great success for about forty years. Knowing her 
taste for narratives of this description, I requested her 
to look over the loose sheets the morning before I waited 
on her, and enlighten me by the experience which she 
mu.st have acquired in reading through the whole stock 
of three circulating libraries, in Ganderclcugh and the 
two next market-towns. When, with a palpitating heart, 
I appeal ed before her in the evening, I found her much 
disposed to be complimentary. 

*' I have not been more affected,** said she, wiping the 
glasses of her spectacles, ‘' by any novel excepting the 
Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessarny, which is indeed 
pathos itself; but your plan of omitting a formal conclu¬ 
sion will never do. You may tx? as harrowing to our 
nerves as you will in the course of your story, but unless 
you had the genius of the author qf Julia de Roubign^, 
never let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see 
a glimpse of sunshine in the last chapter ; it is quite 
essential.” 

** Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, than 
to comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, the 
parties in whom you have had the goodness to be 
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interested, did live long and happily, and begat sons and 
ssdaughters." 

is unnecessary, sir,” she said, with a slight nod of 
reprimand, “to be particular concerning their matri¬ 
monial comforts. But what is your objection to let 
tis have, in a general way, a glimpse of their future 
telicity ?” 

“Really, madam,” said I, “you must be aware that 
every volume of a narrative turns less and less interesting 
as the author draws to a conclusion ; just like your tea, 
which, though excellent hyson, is necessarily weaker and 
more insipid in the last cup. Now, as I think the one 
is by no means improved by the luscious lump of half- 
dissolved sugar usually found at the bottom of it, so I 
am of opinion that a history, growing already vapid, is 
but dully crutched up by a detail of circumstances which 
every reader must have <mticipated, even though the 
author exhaust on them every flowery epithet in the 
language.” 

“This will not do, Mr. Pattieson,” continued the lady. 
“ You have, as I may say, basted up your first story very 
hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; and, in my trade, 
I would have cuffed the youngest apprentice who had 
put such a horrid and bungled spot of work out of her 
hand. And if you do not redeem this grt jS error by 
telling us all about the marriage of Morton and Edith, 
and what became of the other personages of the story, 
from Lady Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, 1 apprise 
you, that you will not be held to have accomplished your 
task handsomely. ” 

“ Well, madam,” I*replied, “ my materials are so 
ample, that I think I can satisfy your curiosity, unless it 
descend to very minute circumstances indeed.” 

“First then," said she, “for that is most essential, 
—Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune and her 
castle ? ” 
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**She did. madam, and in the easiest way imaginable,' 
—as heir, namely, to her worthy cousin. Basil Olifg^nt,' 
who died without a will; and thus by his death, not only 
restored, but even augmented, the fortune of her, whom, 
during his life, he had pursued with the most inveterate 
malice. John Gudyill, reinstated in his dignity, was 
more important than ever ; and Cuddie, with rapturous 
delight, entered upon the cultivation of the Mains of 
Tillietudlem, and the occupation of his original cottage. 
But with the shrewd caution of his character, he was 
never heard to boast of having fired the lucky shot 
which repossessed his lady and himself in their original 
habitations. * After a',* he said to Jenny, who was his 
only confidant, * auld Basil Olifant was my leddy's * 
cousin, and a grand gentleman; and though he was 
acting again the law. as I understand, for he ne'er 
showed ony warrant, or required Lord Evan dale to sur¬ 
render, and though I mind killing him nae mair than 1 
wad do a muircock, yet it's just as weel to keep a calm 
sough about it.’ He not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, which was worth many a gill of brandy 
to him from the old butler, who, far different in dis¬ 
position from Cuddie, was much more inclined to 
exaggerate than suppress his exploits of manhood.— 
The blind widow was provided for in the most comfort¬ 
able manoer, as well as the little guide to the Linn; 
and "- 

* * But what is all this to the marriage—the marriage of 
the principal personages ? " inteijaipted Miss Buskbody, 
impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

* ‘ The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was 
delayed for several months, as both went into deep 
mourning on account of Lord Evandale's death. They 
were then wedded.” 

‘ * I hope not without Lady Margaret’s consent, sir ? ” 
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«4id my fair critic. ** I love books which teach a 
pisoper deference in young persons to their parents. 
In a liovel, the young people may fall in love without 
their countenance, because it is essential to the neces¬ 
sary intricacy of the story ; but they must always have 
the benefit of their consent at last. Even old Delville 
received Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of low 
birth. *' 

** And even so, madam," replied I, ** Lady Margaret 
was prevailed on to countenance Morton, although the 
did Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely with her for 
some time. Edith was her only hope, and she wished 
to see her happy. Morton, or Melville Morton, as he 
w/as more generally called, stood so high in the repu¬ 
tation of the world, and was in every other respect such 
an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aside, and 
consoled herself with the recollection, that marriage 
went by destiny, as was observed to her, she said, by 
his most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, when she showed him the portrait of her 
grandfather Fergus, third Earl of I'orwood, the hand¬ 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, his 
second Lady, who had a humpback and only one eye. 
This was his Majesty’s observation, she said, on one 
remarkable morning when he deigned to take his 
disjune "- 

** Nay," said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, 
** if she brought such authority to countenance her ac¬ 
quiescing in a misalliance, there was no more to be said. 

-And what became of old Mrs. What’s-her-name, tlie 
housekeeper ? " 

^’Mrs. Wilson, madam?" answered I. ‘‘She was 
perhaps the happiest of the paity ; for once a-year, and 
not ottener, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Morton dined in the 
great wainscoted chamber in solemn state,—the hang¬ 
ings being all displayed, the carpet laid down, and the 
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huge brass candlestick set on the table, stuck rourid 
with leaves of laurel. The preparing the room for tK.s 
yearly festival employed her mind for six months before 
it came about, and the putting matters to rights occupied 
old Alison the other six ; so that a single day of rejoicing 
found her business for all the year round." 

“And Neil Blane?" said Miss Buskbody. 

‘ * Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy 
with guests of all persuasions, played whig or Jacobite 
tunes as best pleased his customers, and died worth as 
much money as married Jenny to a cock laird, I hope, 
ma’am, you have no other inquiries to make, for 
really ’’- 

“Goose-Gibbie, sir?" said my persevering friend—* 
“ Goosc-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught with such 
consequences to the personages of the narrative? " 

' ‘ Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody—(I beg pardon 
for the familiarity)—but pray consider, even the memory 
of the renowned Scheherazade, that Empress of Tale¬ 
tellers, could not preserve every circumstance. I am not 
qtiite positive as to the fate of Goose-Gibbie, but I am 
inclined to think him the same with one Gilbert Dudden, 
alias Calf-Gibbie, who was whipped through Hamilton 
for stealing poultry. ” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the fender, 
crossed her right leg over her knee,' lay back on the 
chair, and looked towards the ceiling. When I observed 
her assume this contemplative mood, I concluded she 
was studying some farther cross-examination, and there¬ 
fore took my hat and wished her a hasty good-night, ere 
the Demon of Criticism had suf)plied her with any more 
queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you 
my thanks for the patience which has conducted you 
thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself from yott 
for the present 



Introduction and Notes. 


JP’or- the convenience and ad7>anta^e o/" the reacIcT, the A ttthoT*9 
last general Intfoduttion has been slifchtly abiud^ed^ and ts 
placed here amongst the '"Notes,** o/ •which in reality 
* a not unimportafitpart. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he remarkable person called by the title of Old Mor¬ 
tality was well known in Scotland about the end of the 
last century. His real name was Robert Paterson. He was 
a native, it is said, of the parish of Closebum in Dumfriesshire, ami 
probably a mason by profe.ssion—at least educated to the use of 
the chisel. Whether family dissensions, or the deep and enthusi¬ 
astic feeling of supposed duty, drove him to leave his dwelling, 
and adopt the singular mode of life in which he wandered, 
like a palmer, through Scotland, is not known. It could not be 
poverty, however, which prompted his journe3iB, for he never 
accepted anything beyond the hospitality which was willingly 
rendered him, and when that was not proferred, he alwrays !iad 
money enough to provide for his own humble wanti 

The author met this singular person in the churchyard of Dun- 
nottar, when spending a day or two with the minister of that 
parish, for the purpose of a close examination of the ruins of the 
Castle of Dunnottar, and other subjects of antiquarian research 
in that neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the same 
nlace on the usual business of his pilgrimage ; for the Castle of 
l^unnottar, though lying *in the anti-covenanting district of 
the Meams, was, with the parish churchyard, celebrated for 
the oppressions sustained there by the Cameronians in the time 
of JtiTies II. 

My friend told me, that being once upon a tour in the south 
of Scotland, he had the bad luck to involve himself in the 
labyrinth of passages and tracts which cross in every direction 
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The extensive waste called Lochar Moss, near Dumfries, out of 
which it is scarcely possible for a stranger to extricate himself* 
^tnd there was no sroall difficulty in procuring a guide, c>mce 
5iuch people as he saw were engaged in digging their peats—a 
work of paramount necessity, which will hardly brook interrup¬ 
tion. He was beginning to think himself in a serious dilemma, 
when he stated his case to a farmer of rather the better class, 
who was employed, as the others, in digging his winter fuel. 
The old man at first made the same excuse with those who had 
already declined acting as the traveller’s guide; but perceiving 
him in great perplexity, and paying the respect due to his pro¬ 
fession, "You arc a clergyman, sir?” he said. "And I observe 
from your speech that you are from the north ? "—" You are 
right, my good friend,” was the reply. ** And may I ask if you 
have ever heard of a place called Dunnottar?”—I ought to 
know something about it, my friend, since 1 have been severaU 
years the minister of the parish,"—" I am glad to hear it,” said 
the Dumfriesian, " for one of my near relations lies buried there, 
and there is, I believe, a monument over his grave. I would 
give half of what I am aught to know if it is still in existence.” 
—" He was one of those who perished in the Whig’s Vault at 
the castle?” said the minister; "for there are few southlanders 
besides lying in our churchyard, and none, 1 think, having 
monuments.”—" Even sae—cven sae,” said the old Cameronian, 
for such was the farmer. He then laid down his spade, cast on 
his coat, and heartily offered to see the minister out of the moss, 
if he should lose the rest of the days dargite. My friend wsis 
able to requite him amply, in his opinion, by reciting the 
^epitaph, which he remembered by heart. The old man was 
enchanted with finding the memory of his grandfather, or great¬ 
grandfather, faithfully recorded amongst the names of brother 
sufferers; and rejecting all other offers of recompense, only 
requested, after he had guided my friend to a safe and dry road, 
that he would let him have a written copy of the inscription. 

It was whilst I was listening to tkis stor}% and looking at the 
monument referred to, that I saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly as 
described in the Novel. 1 was very desirous to see something 
of a person so singular, and expected to have done so, as he 
took up his quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited 
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minister. But though invited up after dinner to partake of 
glJ&s o^apirits and water, to which he was supposed not to be very 
averse, yet he would not speak frankly upon the subject of his 
occupation. He was in bad humour, and had, according to hia 
phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing in a certaifl 
Aberdonian kirk the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or somtt 
r.imilar instrument, which was to Old Mortality the abomination 
of abominations. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself 
at ease with his company; he might suspect the questions asked 
l>^ a north-country minister and a young barrister to savour 
more of idle curiosity than proiit. At any rate, in the phrase of 
John Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his way, and 1 saw him^ 
no more. 

While these sheets were passing through the press, 1 received 
the following communication from my friend Mr. Joseph Train, 
supervisor of excise at Dumfries, whose undeviating kindness 
had, during the intervals of laborious duty, collected iu 
materials from an indubitable source :— 

** In the course of my periodical visits to the Glenkens, I liave 
become intimately acquainted with Robert Paterson, a son of 
Old Mortality, who lives in the little village of Balmaclellan; 
and although he is now in the seventieth yea** of his age, preserves 
all the vivacity of youth—has a most retentive memory, and a 
mind stored with information far above what could be expected 
from a person in his station of life. To him 1 am indebted for 
the following particulars relative to his father and his descenfL 
ants down to the present time. 

Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the son of 
Walter Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of 
Haggisha, in the parish of Hawick, during nearly the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Here Robert was born, in the 
memorable year 17 x 5 . 

** Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he, at aa^ 
eaily age, went to serve witfi an elder brother, named Francis, 
who rented from Sir John Jardine of Applegarth a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence there 
he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert 
Gray, gardener to Sir John Jardine, whom he afterwards 
married* His wife had been for a considerable time a cook- 
maid to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, vt ho procured foi 
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:ier husband, from the Duke of Queensberry, an advanta^scous 
!ea$e of the freestone quarry of Gatelowbrigg, in the parishfof 
Morton. Here he built a house, and had as much land as kept 
a horse and cow. My informant cannot say, with certainty, the 
year in which his father took up his residence at Gatclowbrigg, 
but he is sure it must have been only a short time prior to the 
year 1746, as, during the memorable frost in 1740, he says his 
mother still resided in the sei*vice of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick. 
When the Highlanders were returning from England on their 
•oute to Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they plundered Mr. Pater¬ 
son's house at Gatelowbrigg, and carried him a prisoner as far 
IS Glenbuck, merely because he said to one of the straggliiig 
army that their retreat might have been easily foreseen, as the 
strong arm of the Lord was evidently raised, not only against 
the bloody and wicked house of Stuart, but against all who 
attempted to support the abominable heresies of the Church 01 
Rome. From this ciicumstancc it appears that Old Mortality 
had, even at that caily period of his life, imbibed the religious 
enthusiasm by which he afterwards became so much dis¬ 
tinguished. 

"The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, was 
noted for austerity and devotion, in imitation of Cameron their 
founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality became a most strenuous 
supporter. He made frequent journeys into Galloway to attend 
their conventicles, and occasionally carried with him gravestones 
from his quarry at Gatclowbrigg to keep in remembrance the 
righteous whose dust bad been gathered to their fathers. Old 
Mortality was not one of those religious devotees who, although 
one eye is seemingly turned towards heaven, keep the other 
steadfastly fixed on some sublunary object. As his enthusiasm 
increased, his journeys into Galloway became more frequent; 
and, in the course of time, spread over nearly all the Lowlands 
of Scotland. There are few churchyards in Ayrshire, Galloway, 
or Dumfriesshire, where the work of his chisel is not yet to be 
seen. It is easily distinguished fl^m the work of any other 
artist by the primitive rudeness of the emblems of death, and of 
the inscriptions which adorn the ill-formed blocks of his erection. 
This task of repairing and erecting gravestones, practised 
without fee or reward, was the only ostensible emplo,yment of 
this singular person for upwards of forty years. I’hf door of 
every Cameronian's house was indeed open to him at all times 
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when he chose to enter, and he was gladly received as an inmate 
of tiie family; but he did not invariably accept of these 
civilities. 

“The religious wanderer is shown to have been very pool 
in his old age; but he was so more by choice than through 
necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, his children were 
all comfortably situated, and were most anxious to keep their 
father at home. But no entreaty could induce him to alter 
his erratic way of life: he travelled from one churchyard tc 
another, mounted on his old white puny, till the last day of his 
existence, and died at Bankhill, near Lockerby, on the i4tb 
Febiuary, i8oi, in the eighty-sixth year of his age.** 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent jest. Old 
Mortality somewhat resembled the Protector in this turn tc 
fesji^vity. Like Master Silence, he had been merry twice and 
once in his time ; but even his jests were of a melancholy and 
sepulchral nature, and sometimes attended with inconvenience 
to himself, as will appear from the following anecdote:— 

The old man was at one time following his wonted occupation 
of repairing the tombs of the mart^nrs, in the churchyard of 
Girthon, and the sexton of the parish was plying his kindred task 
at no great distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting near 
them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in their 
serious occupation. The most petulant of the juvenile party 
were two or three boys, grandchildren of a person well known by 
the name of Cooper Climent.—This artist enjoyed almost a 
monopoly in Girthon and the neighbouring parishes for making 
and selling ladles, coups, bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, and 
trenchers, formed of wood, for the use of the country people. It 
must be noticed that, notwithstanding the excellence of the 
Cooper’s vessels, they were apt, when new, to impart a reddish 
tinge to whatever liquor was put into them, a circumstance not 
unce mmon in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden work took it into 
their head to ask the sexton w^t use he could possibly make of 
the numerous fragments of old cofllns which were thrown iip in 
opening new graves. “ Do you not know,'* said Old Mortality, 
“ that he sells them to your grandfather, who makes them into 
spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowies, and so forth?" At this 
assertion the youthful group hioke up in great confusion and 
disgust, on reflecting how ma'ly meals they had eaten out of 
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dishes which, by Old Mortality's account, were only fit to bo 
used at a banquet of witches or of g'houles. They cai;t>ed^the 
tidings home, when many a dinner was spoiled by the loathing 
which the intelligence imparted; for the account of the materials 
was supposed to explain the reddish tinge, which, even in the 
days of the Cooper's fame, had seemed somewhat suspicious. 
The ware of Cooper CHment was rejected in horror, much to the 
benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in earthenware. 
The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and 
learned the reason by his quondam customers coming upon him 
in wrath to return the goods which were composed of such 
unhallowed materials, and demand repayment of their monev. 
In this disagreeable predicament the forlorn artist cited Old 
Mortality into a court of justice, where he proved that the wood 
he used in his trade was that of the staves of old wine-pipes 
bought from smugglers, with whom the country then abounded 
—a circumstance which fully accounted for their imparting 
a colour to their contents. Old Mortality himself made the 
fullest declaration that he had no other purpose in making the 
assertion than to check the petulance of the children. But it is 
easier to take away a good name than to restore it. Cooper 
Climent’s business continued to languish, and he died in a state 
of poverty. 


NOTES. 

PKBLIMINARY CHAPTER—fl, I* 

[This formed the first chapter in the earlier editions, bni 
halting no connection with the plot qf ike novel, is in this 
edition placed here.'l 

** Most readers must have witnessed with delight the Joy¬ 
ous burst which attends the dismissing of a village-school on 
a fine summer evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, 
repressed with so much difficujty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be seen to explode, as it were, in 
shout and song, and frolic, as the little urchins join in groups 
oil their playground, and arrange their matches of sport for 
the evening. But there is one individual who partakes of the 
relief afforded by the moment of dismission, whose feelings are 
not so obvious to the eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive 
his sympathy. 1 mean the teacher himself, who, stunned with 
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t1ie«hum, and sufTocated with the closeness of liis schoolroom, 
hL2s spent the whole day (himself against a host) in controlling 
petulance, exciting indifference to action, striving to enlighten 
stupidity, and labouring to soften obstinacy; and whose very 
powers of intellect have been confounded by hearing the same 
dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied by 
the various blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers of classic 
genius, with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, have been 
rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their connection with 
tears, with errors, and with punishment; so that the Eclogues of 
Virgil and Odes of Horace are each inseparably allied in asso* 
Clarion with the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some 
blubbering schoolboy. If to these mental distresses are added 
a delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of childhood, the reader 
may have some slight conception of the relief which the solitary 
walk, in the cool of a fine summer evening, affords to the head 
which has ached, and the nerves which have been shattered, for 
so many hours, in plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

** To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours of 
an unhappy life; and if any gentle reader shall hereafter find 
pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, 1 am not unwilling he 
should know that the plan of them has been usually traced in 
those moments when relief from toll and clamour, combined 
with the quiet scenery around me, has disposed my mind to the 
task of composition. 

**My chief haunt, in these houis of golden leisure, is the 
banks of the small stream, which, winding through a ' lone vale 
of green bracken,' passes in front of the village school house of 
Clandercleugh. For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may 
be disturbed from my meditations, in order to return the scrape, 
or doffed bonnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as fish for 
trouts or minnows in the little brook, or seek rushes and wild 
ffoven by its margin. But, beyond the space I have mentioned, 
the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their 
excursions. The cause is, tliat farther up the narrow valley, and 
in a recess which seems scooped out of the side of the steep 
heathy bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, which the little 
cowards are fearful of approaching in the twilight. To me, how¬ 
ever, the place has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the 
fiavouriie termination of my*'walks, and, if my kind patron 
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forgfets not his promise^ will (and probably at no very distant 
day) be my final resting-place after my mortal pilgnmage. ^ 

** It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a more 
unplcasing description. Having been very little used for many 
years, the few hillocks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with the same short velvet turf. The monuments, of 
which there are not above seven or eight, are half sunk in the 
ground, and overgrown with moss. No newly-erected tomb 
disturbs the sober berenity of our reflections, by reminding us of 
recent calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces upon our 
imagination the recollection, that it owes its dark luxuriance to 
the foul and festering remnants of mortality which ferment be¬ 
neath. The daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment from the dew 
of heaven, and their growth impresses us with no degrading or 
disgusting recollections. Death has indeed been here, and its 
traces are before us; but they are softened and deprived of their 
horror by our distance from the period when they have been 
first impressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected 
with us by the reflection, that they have once been what we now 
are, and that, as their relics are now identified with their mother 
earth, ours shall, at some future period, undergo the same trans¬ 
formation. 

•‘Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most 
modern of these humble tombs during four generations of man¬ 
kind, the memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is 
still held in reverent remembrance. It is true, that, upon the 
largest, and to an antiquary, the most interesting monument of 
the group, which bears the efligies of a doughty knight in his 
hood of mail, with his shield hanging on his breast, the armorial 
beai'ings are defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters may be 
read, at the pleasure of the decipherer, Z?»f. Johan—de 
—or Johan—de Lamel —. And it is also true, that of another 
tomb, richly sculptured with ar* ornamental cross, mitre, and 
pastoral staff, tradition can only aver that a certain nameless 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two stones which lie 
beside, may still be read in rude prose, and ruder rhyme, the 
history of those who sleep beneath them. They belong, we are 
assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Presbyterians 
who afforded a melancholy subject for history in the times o# 
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Char]e8 II. and his successor. In returning from the battle of 
Pentland HillSj a party of the insurgents had been attacked in 
tnis ^en J}y a small detachment of the King's troops, and three 
or four either killed in the skirmish, or shot after being made 
prisoners, as rebels taken with arms in their hands. The 
peasantry continued to attach to the tombs of those victims of 
prelacy an honour which they do not render to more splendid 
mausoleums ; and, when they point them out to their sons, and 
nari'ate the fate of the sufferers, usually conclude by exliorting 
them to be ready, should times call fur it, to resist to the death in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

Although I am far from venerating the peculiar tenets 
asserted by those who call themselves the followers of those 
men, and whose intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry are at 
least as conspicuous as their devotional zeal, yet it is without 
depreciating the memory of those sufferers, many of whom united 
the independent sentiments of a Hampden with the suffering 
zeal of a Hooper or Latimer. On the other hand, it would be 
unjust to forget tliat many even of those who had been most 
active in crushing what they conceived the rebellious and sedi¬ 
tious spirit of those unhappy wanderers, displayed themselves, 
when called upon to sutfer for their political and religious 
opinions, the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in their 
c%se, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the former with republican 
enthusiasm. It has often l^en remarked of the Scottish cha¬ 
racter, that the stubbornness with which it is moulded shows 
most to advantage in adversity, when it seems akin to the native 
sycamore of their hills, which scorns to be biassed in its mode of 
growth even by the influence of the prevailing wind, but, shooting 
its branches with equal boldness in every direction, shows no 
weather-side to the storm, and may be broken, but can never be 
bended. It must be understood that 1 speak of my countrymen 
as they fall under my own observation. When in foreign coun¬ 
ties, I have been informed that they are more docile. But it is 
time to return from this digression. 

One summer evening, as, in a stroll such as I have described, 
X approached this deserted mansion of the dead, 1 was somewhat 
surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually 
soothe its solitude—the gentle raiding, namely, of the brool^ 
and the sighing of the wind in tb s boughs of three gigantic asb- 
tcees, which mark the cemeteoir* The clink of a hammer was on 
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this occasion distinctly heard; and I entertained some alarm J^hat 
a march'dikc, long meditated by the two proprietors whose 
estates were divided by my favourite brook, was aboyt t(> be 
drawn up the glen, in order to substitute its rectilinear deformity 
for the graceful winding of the natural boundary. As 1 ap¬ 
proached, I was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated 
upon the monument of the slaughtered Presbyterians, and busily 
employed in deepening with his chisel the letters of the inscrip¬ 
tion, which, announcing, in scriptural language, the promised 
blessings of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathematised the 
murderers with corresponding violence. A blue bonnet of un¬ 
usual dimensions covered the grey hairs of the pious workman. 
His dress was a large old-fashioned coat of the coarse cioth 
called hoddin-grey, usually worn by the elder peasants, with 
waistcoat and breeches of the same ; and the whole suit, though 
still in decent repair, had obviously seen a train of long serviipe. 
Strong clouted shoes, studded with hob-nails, and gramoches or 
leggins, made of thick black cloth, completed his equipment. 
Beside him, fed among the graves a pony, the companion of his 
journey, whose extreme whiteness, as well as its projecting bones 
and hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in 
the most simple manner, with a pair of branks, a hair tether, or 
halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, instead of bridle and 
saddle. A canvas pouch hung around the neck of the animal,—- 
for the purpose, probably, of containing the rider's tools, and 
anything else he might have occasion to carry with him. Al¬ 
though I had never seen the old man before, yet from the singu¬ 
larity of his employment, and the style of his equipage, I had 
no difficulty in recognising a religious itinerant, whom 1 had 
often heard talked of, and who was known in various parts of 
Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

Where this man was bom, or what was his real name, I 
have never been able to learn ; nor are the motives which made 
lam desert his home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which he 
pursued, known to me, except very generally. According to the 
belief of most people, he was a native of either the county of 
Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally descended from some 
those champions of the Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings 
were his favourite theme. He is said to have held, at one period 
of his life, a small moorland farm; but, whether from pecuniary 
losses, or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
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«very other gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, he 
left.his house, his home, and his kindred, and wandered about 
until the day of his death, a period of nearly tliirty years. 

'^‘i)upng this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated 
his circuit so as annually to visit the graves of the unfortunate 
Covenanters who suffered by the sword, or by the executioner, 
during the reigns of the two last monarchs of the Stuart line. 
These are most numerous in the western districts of Ayr, Gallo¬ 
way, and Dumfries; but they are also to be found in other parts 
of Scotland, wherever the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or 
suffered by military or civil execution. Tlieir tombs are often 
apart from all human habitation, in the remote moors and wilds 
to which the wanderers had fled for concealment. But wherever 
they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when his 
annual round brought them within his reach. In the most lonely 
recesses of the mountains, the moor-fowl shooter has been often 
si^prised to find him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey 
stones, renewing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and 
Tepatring the emblems of death with which these simple monu¬ 
ments are usually adorned. Motives of the most sincere, though 
fanciful devotion, induced the old man to dedicate so many years 
of existence to perform this tribute to the memory of the de¬ 
ceased warriors of the church. He considered himself as ful- 
fllling a sacred duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity the 
•decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers, 
and thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon-light which was to 
warn future generations to defend their religion even unto blood. 

** In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never seemed to need, 
or was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It is true, his 
wants were very few; for wherever he went, he found ready 
quarters in the house of some Cameronian of his own sect, or 
of some other religious person. The hospitality which was 
reverentially paid to him he always acknowledged, by repairing 
•the gravestones (if there existed any) belonging to the family or 
ancestors of his host. As the wanderer was usually to be seen 
bent on this pious task within the precincts of some country 
churchyard, or reclined on ^he solitary tombstone among the 
heath, disturbing the plover and the black-cock with the clink of 
his chisel and mallet, with his old white pony grazing by his 
aide, he acquired, from his converse among the dead, the popular 
Appellation of Old Mortality. 
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** The character of stuch a man could have in it little connec¬ 
tion even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among those of hlv own 
religious persuasion, he is reported to have b«en cheerful. The 
descendants of persecutors, or those whom he suppose^^giAlty of 
entertaining similar tenets, and the scoffers at religion by whom 
he was sometimes assailed, he usually termed the generation of 
vipers. Conversing with others, he was grave and sententious^ 
not without a cast of severity. But he is said never to have 
been observed to give way to violent passion, excepting upon 
one occasion, when a mischievous truant-boy defaced with a 
stone the nose of a cherub’s face, which the old man was engaged 
in rc-touching. 1 am in general a sparer of the rod, notwith¬ 
standing the maxim of Solomon, for which schoolboys have 
little reason to thank his memoiy ; but on this occasion 1 deemed 
it proper to show that I did not hate the child.—But I must 
return to the circumstances attending my first interview with 
this interesting enthusiast. ^ 

“ In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay respect to 
his years and his principles, beginning my address by a re/spect- 
ful apology for interrupting his labours. The old man intermitted 
the operation of the chisel, took off hLs spectacles and wiped 
them, then, replacing them on his nose, acknowledged my 
courtesy by a suitable return. Encouraged by his affability;, 1 
intruded upon him some questions concerning the sufferers on 
whose monument he was now employed. To talk of the exploits 
of the Covenanters was the delight, as to repair their monuments 
was the business, of his life. He wa.s profuse in the communi¬ 
cation of all the minute information which he had collected con¬ 


cerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. One would 
almost have supposed he must have been their contemporary^ 
and have actually beheld the passages which he related, so 
much had he identified his feelings and opinions with theirs, 
and so much had his narratives the circumstantiality of ask 


eye-witness. 

** MVe,* he said, in a tone of exultation,—* are the only 
true Whigs. Carnal men have psumed that triumphant appel¬ 
lation, following him whose kingdom is of this world. Which of 
them would sit six hours on a wet hill-side to hear a godly 


sermon ? 1 trow an hour o*t wad staw them. They are ne'er a 
hair better than them that shame na to take upon themsells tho 
persecuting name of bludethirsty Tories. Self-seekers ali ol 
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them, utrivers after wealth, power, and worldly ambition, anJ* 
for^etters alike of what has been dree'd and done by the mighty 
men who stood in the gap in the great day of wrath. Nae wonder 
thei' dread the accomplishment of what was spoken by the 
mouth of the worthy Mr. Peden (that precious servant of the 
Lord, none of whose words fell to the ground), that the French 
numzies sail rise as fast in the glens of Ayr, and the krns of Gal> 
loway, as ever the Highlandmen did in 1677. And now they are 
gripping to the bow and to the spear, when they suld be mourn¬ 
ing for a sinfu* land and a broken covenant.' 

** Soothing the old man by letting his peculiar opinions pass 
without contradiction, and anxious to prolong conversation with 
so singular a character, 1 prevailed upon him to accept that hos¬ 
pitality which Mr. Cleishbotham is ^ways willing to extend to 
those who need it. In our way to the schooimastcr’s house, we 
called at the Wallace Inn, where 1 was pretty certain I should 
find my patron about that hour of the evening. After a courteous 
in^rchange of civilities, Old Mortality was, with difficulty, pre¬ 
vailed upon to join his host in a single glass of liquor, and that 
on condition that he should be permitted to name the pledge, 
which he prefaced with a grace of about five minutes, and then, 
with bonnet dolled, and eyes uplifted, drank to the memory of 
those heroes of the Kirk who had first uplifted her banner upon 
the mountains. As no persuasion could prevail on him to extend 
his conviviality to a second cup, my patron accompanied him 
home, and accommodated him in the Prophet's Chamber, as it 
is his pleasure to call the closet which holds a spare bed, and 
which is frequently a place of retreat for the poor traveller. 

** The next day 1 took leave of Old Mortality, who .seemed 
affected by the unusual attention with which I had cultivated 
his acquaintance and listened to his conversation. After he had 
mounted, not without difficulty, the old white pony, he took me 
by the hand and said, 'The blessing of our Master be with you, 
young man ! My hours are like the ears of the latter harvest, 
and^ ^>ur days are yet in the spring; and yet you may be gathered 
into the gamer of mortality l^fore me, for the sickle of death 
cuts down the green as oft as me ripe, and there is a colour is 
your cheek, that, like the bud of the rose, serveth oft to hide the 
worm of corruption. Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not 
when his Master calleth. And if It be my lot to return to this 
village after ye are gane hame to your ain place, these auld* 
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Nvithered hands will frame a stane of memorial, that your name 
may not perish from among the people.' 

" 1 thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions in my behalf, 
and heaved a sigh, not, 1 think, of regret, so much as of resigna¬ 
tion, to think of the chance that I might soon require his good 
offices. But though, in all human probability, he did not err in 
supposing that my span of life may be abridged in youth, he had 
over-estimated the period of his own pilgrimage on earth. It is 
now some years since he has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
while moss, lichen, and deer-hair, are fast covering those stones, 
to cleanse which had been the business M his life. About the 
beginning of this century*, he closed his mortal toils, being found 
on the highway near Lockerby, in Dumfriesshire, exhausted and 
just expiring. The old white pony, the companion of all his ^an> 
derings, was standing by the side of his dying master. There 
was found about his person a sum of money sufficient for his 
decent interment, which serves to show that his death was in no 
ways hastened by violence or by want. The common people 
‘^till regard his memory with great respect; and many are of 
opinion, that the stones which he repaired will not again require 
the assistance of the chisel. They even assert, that on the tombs 
where the manner of the martyr’s murder is recorded, their names 
have remained indelibly legible since the death of Old Mortality, 
while those of the persecutors, sculptured on the same monu¬ 
ments, have been entirely defaced. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is a fond imagination, and that, since the time of the 
pious pilgrim, the monuments which were the objects of his care 
are hastening, like all earthly memorials, into ruin or decay. 

My readers will of course understand, that in embodying 
into one compressed narrative many of the anecdotes which 1 
had the advantage of deriving from Old Mortality, 1 have been 
far from adopting either his style, his opinions, or even his facts, 
so far as they appear to have l^en distorted by party prejudice.* 
I have endeavoured to correct or verify them from the most 
authentic sources of tradition afforded by the representatives of 
cither party. ^ 

^*On the part of the Presb^erians, I have consulted such 
moorland farmers from the western districts, as, by the kindness 
of their landlords or otherwise, have been able, daring the late 
general change of property, to retain possession of the grasings 
on which their grandsires fed their flocks and herds. X must 
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own, that of late days 1 have found this a limited source of in¬ 
formation. 1 have therefore called in the supplementary aid of 
those modest itinerants, whom the scrupulous civility of our 
suice^tors denominated travelling merchants^ buit whom, of late, 
accommodating ourselves in this as in more material particulars^ 
to the feeling^s and sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, 
we have learned to call packmen or pedlars. To country weavers 
travelling in hopes to get rid of their winter web, but more espe¬ 
cially to tailors, who, from their sedentary profession, and the 
necessity, in our country, of exercising it by temporary residence 
in the families by whom they are employed, may be considered 
as possessing a complete register of rural traditions, I have been 
indebted for many illustrations of the narratives of Old Mortality, 
much in the taste and spirit of the original. 

I had more difficulty in finding materials for correcting the 
tone of partiality which evidently pervaded those stores of tra¬ 
ditional learning, in order that I might be enabled to present an 
unbiassed picture of the manners of that unhappy period, and at 
the same time to do justice to the merits of both parties. But I 
have been enabled to qualify the narratives of Old Mortality and 
his Cameronian friends, by the reports of more than one de¬ 
scendant of ancient and honourable families, who, themrielves 
decayed into the humble vale of life, yet look proudly back on 
the period when their ancestors fought and fell in behalf of the 
exiled house of Stuart. 1 may even boast right reverend authority 
on the same score; for more than one non-juri 'g bishop, whose 
authority and income were upon as apostolical a scale as the 
greatest abominator of Episcopacy could well desire, have deigned^ 
while partaking of the humble cheer of the Wallace Inn, to fur¬ 
nish me with information corrective of the facts which 1 learned 
from others. There are also here and there a laird or two, who, 
though they shrug their shoulders, profess no great shame in 
their fathers having served in the persecuting squadrons of Earls- 
hall and Claverhouse. From the gamekeepers of these gentle¬ 
men, an office the most apt of any other to become hereditary in 
sucli families, I have also contrived to collect much valuable in¬ 
formation. 

** Upon the whole, 1 can hardly fear, that at this time, in de¬ 
scribing the operation which their opposite principles produced 
upon the good and bad men of both parties, I can be suspected 
of meaning insult or injustice to either. If recollection of former 
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injunes, extra-loyalty, and contempt and hatred of their adver¬ 
saries, produced rigour and tyranny in the one party, it wijl 
hardly be denied, on the other hand, that if the zeal ibr God's 
house did not eat up the conventiclers, it devoured at les^<^t, fb 
imitate the phrase of Drydcn, no small portion of their loyalty^ 
sober sense, and good breeding. We may safely hope, that the 
souls of the brave and sincere on either side have long looked 
down with surprise and pity upon the ill-appreciated motives 
which caused their mutual haired and hostility while in this 
valley of darkness, blood, and tears. Peace to their memory 1 
Let us think of them as the heroine of our only Scottish tragedy 
entreats her lord to tliink of her departed sire— 

O rake not up the ashes qf our fathers I 
Implacable resentment was their crime. 

And grievous has the ejcpiaiion beenl^ 

Sergeant Bothwell—^ p. 23. 

Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper during the great 
Civil War, seems to have received no preferment, after the 
Restoration, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third 
cousin to Charles II. Captain Crichton, the friend of Dean 
Swift, who published his Memoirs, found him a private gen¬ 
tleman in the King's Life-Guards. At the same time this was 
no degrading condition ; for Fountainhall records a duel fought 
between a Life-Guardsman and an ofheer in the militia, because 
the latter had taken upon him to assume superior rank as an 
officer, to a gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The l-.ifc- 
Ouardsman wxls killed in the rencontre, and his antagonist was 
executed for murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, is 
entirely ideal. 

Murderers of Archbishop Sharp^P, 29. 

The leader of this party was David Hackston of Rathillet^ a 
gentleman of ancient birth and good estate. He had been pro¬ 
fligate in his younger days, but having been led from curiosity to 
attend the conventicles of the nonconforzning clergy, he adopted 
their principles in the fullest extent. It appears that Hackston 
had some personal quarrel with Archbishop Sharp, which in¬ 
duced him to decline the command of the party when tha 
slaughter was determined upon, fearing his acceptance might be 
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ascribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt himself free in 
conscience, however, to be present; and when the archbishop, 
dragged from his carriage, crawled towards him on his knees for 
protection, he replied coldly, ** Sir, 1 will never lay a finger on 
you." It is remarkable that Hackston, as well as a shepherd who 
was also present, but passive, on the occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who suffered death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

Locking the Door during Dinner— p. 7s. 

This was a point of high etiquette.—^The custom of keeping 
the door of a house or chateau locked during the time of dinner, 
probably arose from the family being anciently assembled in the 
hall at that meal, and liable to surprise. But it was in many 
instances continued as a point of high etiquette. 

Wooden Marb^P. 9a. 

The punishment of riding the wooden mare was, in the days 
of Charles and long after, one of the various and cruel modes of 
enforcing military discipline. In front of the old guard-house in 
the High Street of Edinburgh, a large horse of this kind was 
placed, on which now and then, in the more ancient times, a 
veteran might be seen mounted, with a firelock tied to each foot, 
atoning for some small offence. 

John Grahams of Clavbrhousb— p. za6. 

This remarkable person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a dbinterested and devoted 
loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his fellow* 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish Privy 
Council in executing the merciless severities of the Government 
in Scotland during the reigns of Charles II. and James II.; but 
he redeemed his character by the zeal with which he asserted the 
cau<:Q of the latter monarch after the Revolution, the military 
skill with which he supported it at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
aud by his own death in the arms of victory. 

It is said by tradition, that^he was very desirous to see, and 
be introduced to, a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced age of one hundred^years and upwards. The noble 
matron, being a staunch whig, was rather unwilling to receive 
Claver'se (as he was called from his title), but at length con- 
■anted. After the usual compliments, the officer observed to the 
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lady, that having lived so much beyond the usual term of hu¬ 
manity, she must in her time have seen many strange changes. 
** Hout na, sir/' said Lady Elphinstoun, *' the world juot to 
end with me as it began. When I was entering life, there was 
ane Knox deaving us a' wi* his c/avers, and now I'm ganging 
out, there is ane Claver'se deaving us a* wi' his knacks,** 

Clazters signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the double 
pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years old. 

Cornet Grahams— p. 178. 

There was actually a young comet of the Life-Guards named 
Grahame, and probably some relation of Claverhouse, slain in 
the skirmish of Drumclog. In the old ballad on the battle of 
Buthwell Bridge, Claverhouse is said to have continued the 
slaughter of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman's death. 

“ Haud up your kaftd” then Monmouth said; 

“ Gie quarters to these men /or me;** 

Bui bloody Claver'se swore an oath. 

His kinsman*s death avenged should Be, 

Proof against Shot given by Satan—^ p. X89, 

The belief of the Covenanters that their principal enemies, 
and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from the devil a 
charm which rendered them proof against leaden bullets, led 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death. Howie of 
Locligoin, after giving some account of the battle of Kiltie* 
crankie, adds 

** Tlie battle was very bloody, and by Mackay's third fire, 
Claverhouse fell, of whom historians give little account; but it 
has been said for certain, that his own waiting-servant, taking a 
resolution to rid the world of this truculent bloody monster, and 
knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver button 
he had before taken off his own coat for that purpose. How¬ 
ever, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James's Interest 
in Scotland." 

ClAVERHOUSB's drARGBR—p. Xps. 

It appears that the horse on which Claverhouse rode at 
Drumclog was not black, but sorrel. The Author has been 
misled as to the colour by the many extraordinary traditions 
current in Scotland concerning Claverhouse's famous black 
charger, which was generally believed to have been a gift to 
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us rider from the Author of Evil, who is said to have performed 
the Caesarean operation upon its dam. This horse was so fleet, 
and its rider so expert, that they are said to have outstripped 
and coieOf or turned, a hare upon the Bran-Law, near the head 
of Moffat Water, where the descent is so precipitous, that no 
merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or merely mortal rider 
could keep the saddle. 

Skirmish at Drumcloc— p. aox. 

This affair, the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, 
or the Insurgent Camcronians successful, was fought pretty much 
in the manner mentioned in the text. The Royalists lost about 
thirty or forty men. The commander of the Presbyterian, or 
rather covenanting party, was Mr. Robert Hamilton, of the 
honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir William Hamilton, 
to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded; but according 
to bia biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took possession 
of either, as he could not do so without acknowledging the 
right \>f King William (an uncovenanted monarch) to the 
crown. Hamilton had been bred by Bishop Burnet, while the 
latter lived at Glasgow; his brother, Sir Thomas, having married 
a sister of that historian. ** He was then," says the Bishop, ** a 
lively, hopeful young man; but getting into that company, and 
into their notions, he became a crack-brained enthusiast.” 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalised at 
the manner in which the victors are said to have conducted them 
selves towards the prisoners at Drumclog. But the principle of 
these poor fanatics (I mean the high-flying, or Cameronian party) 
was to obtain not merely toleration for their church, but the 
same supremacy which Presbytery had acquired in Scotland 
after the treaty of Rippon, betwixt Charles 1 . and his Scottish 
subjects, in 1640. 

The fact is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, 
sent f(»th to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 
unde..* c- similar charge to show no quarter. 

FsUDS AMONG THR^InSURGENTS— dpi. 

These feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of insurgents, 
turned merely on the point whether the king’s interest or royal 
authority was to be owned or not, and whether the party in arms 
were to be contented with a free exercise of their own religion, 
or insist upon the re-establishment of Presbytery in its supreme 
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authority, and with full power to predominate over all other 
Conns of worship. The few country gentlemen who joined the 
insurrection, with the most sensible part of the clergy,jthought 
it best to limit their demands to what it might be pq^sible to 
attain. But the party who urged these moderate views were 
termed by the more zealous bigots, the Erastian party,—men, 
namely, who were willing to place the church under the influence 
of the civil government, and therefore they accounted them, ''A 
snare upon Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor." 

The Retreats of the Covenanters— p. 472, 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle witli the real dangers of damp, darkness, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
to oppose the infernal powers by whom such caverns were be¬ 
lieved to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, thickets, 
and cascades, called Crichope Linn, on the estate of Closejum 
(Dumfriesshire), is said to have been the retreat of some of these 
enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by which 
the place was thought to be haunted, than to expose themselves 
to the rage of their mortal enemies. 

John Balfour, called Burley— p. 49X. 

The return of John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, to Scot¬ 
land, as well as his violent death in the jnanner described, is 
entirely fictuious. He was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, when 
he uttered the execration transferred to the text, not much in 
unison with his religious pretensions. He afterwards escaped t^ 
Holland, where he found refuge, with other fugitives of that 
disturbed period. 
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Glossary 

TO THK 

PRINCIPAL SCOTTISH WORDS USED IN 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


AbuimiementSt habQimeiits. 
Agfauldt honest. 

before evening. 
Antntf behind. 

Aikltpu, perhaps. 

Atfrg, sour. 

A trif quarter, to direct. 
AJee^ Awry, 

Altenariy^ alone. 

A rckiiowe, a peace-ofiering. 
Ark^ a chest. 


Ar/es, engagement money. 
Auldfarmn, sagacious. 
Avtr^ A cart horse. 
Awmrit, a cupboard. 


Barm, yeast. 

Baits, ue colic. 
Bastaron, a cat. 
Bauldsr, truer. 
Baxter, a baker. 
Bear, Mrley. 

BeJfw, sexton. 
Begrf^itea, overerept. 
Be^nk. deception. 
Bwd, shelter. 

Bein, comfortable. 
Belive, directlv. 

Bent, the road. 
Bicker, a bowL 
Begging, biulding. 


Biggonet, a linen cap. 
Bt£e, a nest. 

Bink, a plate-rack. 
Birkie, a smart fellow. 
Birl, to toss. 

Biiile, A wooden mallet. 
BHioch, a good bit. 
Blackavised, darkfaced. 
BlofUfari, a blue-bottle. 
Bletker, nonsense. 
Bl-unker, a cloth printer. 
Bole, an aperture. 
Bonally, a parting drink. 
Sonnie’-fwallies, gewgaws 
Bourd, a joke. 

Bourock, a mound. 
Bowie, a milk bowL 
Brae, a hill-side. 
Brander, to broiL 
Sratiack, a standard. 
Brattle, a race. 

Brecham, a horse collar 
Bree, Broo, broth. 

Brent, smooth. 

Brrwis, broth. 

Brickie, tickli^. 

Brink, to possess. 

Broehe, a roasting spit. 
Brock, a btulger. 

Brocket, whitefaced. 
Brad, a boardp a plata 
Brewsi, brewing. 
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Buckie, a shelL 
Buirdiy, manly. 

Bumbatedf stupefied. 
Bunker^ a cupboard. 
Bumthewina^ a blacksmith. 


Cadie^ a street porter. 
Caiiliack, an old woman. 
Cailant, a wung lad. 

Caller^ fresh. 

CalUt, the head ; a cap. 
Calm sought a quiet tongue. 
Camstearyt perverse. 

Cannyt shrewd. 

Cantlct crowm of the head. 
Cantrips, tricks. 

Canty, cheerful. 

Capernoited, peevish. 
Carcake, a pancake. 
Coffufile, agitation. 

Carrtlck, catechism. 
Ca*~tkro\ a disturbance. 
Coup, a Dowl. 

Covey, a hen-coop. 

Ckajts, the jaws. 

Chancy, safe. 

Ckappin, a liquid measure. 
Chield, a person. 

Chuckie, a round pebble. 
Clackan, a village. 
Clanjamfray, r^ble. 

Clarty, dir^. 

Claught, seized. 

Clovers, gossip. 

Cleugk, a ravine. 

Cloot, a cloth : a hoof. 

Chur, a knocL 
Cockemony, a head ornament. 
Cod, a pilfow. 

Cojfe, a merchant. 

Cogging, empty. ^ 

Cogie, a wooden basin. 
Collieskangie, a quarrel. 
Corbie, a crow. 

Coup, to upset. 

Cow, cut snort. 


Crack, to converse, 

Craig, the neck. 

Crawstep, the groivid^ep. 
Creagh, a foray. 

Creel, a basket. 

Crewels, scrofula. 

Crouse, self-confidenL 
Cuaay, a donkey. 

Cuittle, to tickle. ^ 

Curlie wurlie, twisting. 
Cum, a small quantity. 
Cumey, round. 

Cusser, a stallion. 

Cutty, a worthless wom&a. 


Dating, fun. 

Daiker, to saunter. 

Dander, a cinder. 

Deray, disorder. 

Dem, dark, hidden. 

Die, a plaything. 

Digit t, to wipe. 

Ding, to beat. 

Di^, trim, scomfuL 
Dirdum, a disturbance. 

Dirl, to vibrate. 

Dittay, an indictmenL 
Divot, a turf. 

Doch-an-dorrach, a stirmp-cup^ 
Donnart, stupid. 

Dorlack, a valise. 

Dottrel, stupid. 

Doup, the bottom. 

Dour, stubborn. 

Dourlach, a quiver. 

Dovor, stupor. 

Dow, can. 

Dowed, worthless. 

Downa, don't like. 

Dree, to suffer. 

Dreigk, dry. 

Drogkiing, puny. 

Drattiky,^ thirsty. 

Duk, a dirty pooL 
Duds, clothes. 

Duh-fueeds, moiumSn^ 



GLOSSARY. 


Dumck, to n\idge. 
DtJam, a swoon. 

declining. 


Eardid, buried. 
Eassel. eastward. 

E 66 , shallow. 

Eiaent, attentive. 
Ending^ fueL 
Eiikfyt easily. 

Eme^ uncle. 

Ettl&^ desire. 
Evendown, downrighL 
Ewesi, adjacenL 
Eivking, itching. 
ExUs, Tiysterics. 


^eurstrae, natural. 
Fallals, gaudy attire. 
rard, to embellish. 

Farl, fourth part. 
Farrant, shrewd. 

Fash, trouble. 

Fashions, worrying. 
Feal, tun. 

Feck, part. 

Feckless, feeble. 

Fend, to provide. 

Fere, entire. 

Ferlie, wonderful 
Fickle, to puzzle. 

Fifish, crazy. 

Ftssell, to bustle. 
FizsenUss, tasteless. 

Fleech, to wheedle. 
Flemit, scared. 

Flesher, a butcher. 

Fl^t to frighten. 
Flisk^ma-ki^, a silly 
Fht, to remove. 
Flowmoss, wet moss. 
Flmf-gibs, squibs. 

Flyte, to scold. 

Forbye, besides. 

Forfain, Forfonghten, 
hausted. 


Forgather, to make acquaint¬ 
ance with. 

Foment, in front of. 

Forpit, fourth part of a pec U 
Foy, an entertainment. 

Fo%y, spongy. 

Frackesi, boldest. 

Freit, an omen. 

Fremdt, strange. 

Fristed, delavecL 
Fyke, to perplex. 


Gab, the mouth. 

Gaberiunnie, a beggar. ^ 
Gaedown, a merry-making. 
Galdragon, a sorcerer. 
GallagJass, an armed retainer. 
Galligaskins, wide trousers. 
Gangrel, vagrant. 

Gangthereout, wandering. 

Gar, to compel.^ 

Gauger, an exciseman. 

Gaunt, to yawn. 

Gawste, plump. 

Geek, to jeer. 

Gee, the^t. 

Geisened, leaky. 

Gey, very. 

Gtfigajf, tit for tat. 
Gtllravapng, tumuItuou^. 
Gilpy, a boisterous person. 

Gin, if. 

Gio, a deep ravine. 

Gird, a hoop. 

Girdle, round iron plate fos 
baking cakes. 

Gimei, a meal-chest. 

Glaiks, deception. 

Gledge, sly-looking. 

Gleea, twisted. 

Gleg, ^uick. ^ 

Glij^, immediate. 

Glisk, a glimpse. ^ 

Glune-amie, a Highlander. 
Glunsk, gloomy'looktnr* 
Gomeraf, a dunce 



atOSSARY. 


a fool. 

Gcw^en, a handful. 
Graadanj scorched grain. 
Graiikt furniture. 

Gpvdi, to weep. 

Gnrw, to shiver. 
GrtwtimUf frightful. 
Gricf, a pig. 

Grieve, hstuff, or foreman. 
GrippUt rapacious. 
QumpU feuUd^ sulky. 
Gumpium, common sense. 
GustifVt gratifying. 
Gyrt<arum, hobgoblin, 
foolish. 


HowdU, a mid wile. 

Ifcwkt to dig. 

Hurdies, the loins. 
HurUykouu^ a ruinotTs maa 
sion. 

a Jade. 


Uk, Ilka, each. 

Ill-dggdy^^tt, a mischievous 
urchin. 

Ii^ang and aulfang, the right 
of trying thieves. 

Ingan, an onion. 

IngU, the fireside. 

Ingyrw, to insinuate. 


Na^ts, cheeks. 

HaMin, half^own. 

Hmlan, partition at the door¬ 
way. 

Hallinshakar, a shabby fellow. 
HaUion, a dumsy fellow. 
liaise, kause, the throat* 
Hamtfwken, assaulting a per¬ 
son in his own house. 
Hansel, a presenL 
Hanile, a quantity. 

Harle, to mg. 

Harm, brains. 

Haitii’Mt, curdled milk. 
Hauld, haoitation. 

Havers, nonsense. 

Havings, behaviour. 

Heek and manger, in a liberal 
manner. 

Heewet to lift n|>. 

Hem^e, a roguish person. 
Hershsp, plunder 
Henek, a sidde. 

Hirdy^gMy, confusion. 
Hirpie, to nobble. 

Hirsel, a flock of sheep. 
Hoast, a cough. 

Heely, softly. 

Hmtf, a haunt. 

the thigh. 


to pndt. 

Jalouse, suspect. 
yannoch, a cake. 

^rio, dearest. 
yaugs, saddle-bags. 
yaw, a wave. 
yaw-kale, a gutter. 
yeddarl<ast, trial after execo- 
tion. 

yimply, sparingly. 
yoctahg, a clasp knife. 

yokul, yts, sir. 
y^keiy»P0okery, juggling. 
Jonk, to bend. 


Kaim, a comb. 

/Cain, a tax in kind. 
Kale^vard, kitchen-garden. 
Kehne, a hooked sum. 
Kebhueh, a cheese. 

Keek^ to peep. 

Keitte, quite. 

Kemp, to strive. 

Kett, to know. 

Kenspeckle, conspicuous* 
Kepp, to catch. 

Kerne, a follower. 

Kinrick, kingdom. 
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iTr/Mim, a fit of temper. 

Ktitle, diificult. 

to break. 

Krtum^ a italL 
oxen.' 

Kyloes, Highland cattle, 
to I 


Laigk^ low. 

Lammer^ Lammtr^ amber. 
Landlouitr^ diarlatan. 
Langnehbii^ nondescript. 
La^^r, cunlled. 

Z^assack, a young girL 
Zavff the rest. 

Lowing, a tavern reckoning. 
Leesome, pleasant. 

Leuchf laughed. 

Li/i, the air. 

Lightly, undervalne 
Lilt, to sing.^ 

Limmer, an impudent person. 
Lifi^, to trust. 

Ltikor, lazy. 

Lockj a small quantity. 

Lo^, the palm of the hand. 
Leon, a fellow. 

Loopy, crafty. 

Loom, a window. 

Lound, quiet. 

Loup, to jump. 

Lew, a flame. 

Lug, the ear. 

Lug and hem, neck and crap 
Lum, a chimney. 

Lunme, a wallet. 

Lunt. a light. 

Lurdano, slow. 


Afelfitk, food. 

Mense, sense. 

Mtne^ul, mindfuL 
Meesan, a cur. 

Midden, a dnstheapi 
Mim, mote. 

Minnie, mother. 

Mint, to aim. 

Mirkj dusk. 

Mifite^s, giddiness. 
Mieca, to malt|pi. 
Miukanter, mischief. 
Miser„ a miserable penom 
Misguggled, mangled. 
Misleared, misbehaved. 
Mietryst, to doubt. 
MUtane, fingerless gloves. 
MouU, uie earth. 

Meusted, scented. 

Muckle, much. 

Muiw^ts, young grause. 
Mull, a snufF-box. 
Mufgeens, mouths. 

Mutch, a cap. 

Mv<ertie, good gracious^ 
Mydune, amne. 

Na^efy, table linen. 
Nashgahe, insolence. 

Neh, the nose. 

Neiet, next. 

Neuk, the corner. 

Nicker, a horse-laugh. 
Nieve, the fist. 

Niffer, to bargain. 
Ntpperkin, a small moneh 
Noep, the elbow-joinL 
Neurlce, a nurse. 

Newt, black cattle. 


Mailing, a farm. 
Maker, a poet. 

Mask, to brew. 
Mowkin, a hare. 
MeMer, meal. 

Melter, a male herring. 


Oe, a grandchild 
Opine, to believe. 
Orru. odd. 

Outdy, without. 
OuUtaken, exoepL 
Owerby, over yondee? 



GLOSSARY. 


Oater, the armpiL 


PaikSf a drubbing. 

Pat tricky a partridge. 
r-und, a pledge. 

Pang-t to cram. 

Parajffle^ display. 

Parockine^ a parish* 

Parian^ a craK 
Pascfu^ Kaster. 

Pawky^ shrewd. 

Pease^bogle^ a scarecrow. 
Peenghf to whine. 

Pem^ a pegtop. 

Peghf to pant. 

Pellach, a porpoise. 

Peltrie^ trash. 

Pickle^ a small quantity. 

Pigs, earthenware vessels, 
Pinnyivinkles, the stocks. 
Pirn, a reel. 

Pit mirk, pitch dark. 

Plack, a small coin. 
Piwnstanes, the pavement 
an entertainment 
Piiskie, a trick. 

Poinder, to distrain. 

Poke, Pock, a bag, 

Poortith, poverty. 

Pootry, poultry. 

Pouting, partridge shooting. 
Vow, the nead. 

Powsoivdie, a miscellaneous 
mess. 

Pree, to taste. 

Pretty, smart, welhmade. 
Prifg, to beseech. 

Prtn, a pin. 

Propine, a present 
Pyet, pretty. ^ 

Pyot, a magpie. 


uaigk, a drinking-cup, 
ueet^^rnadam. Jargonelle 


Quern, a handmilL 


Ratty, an upper dress. 
Rampauging, gesticulating 
Ramstam, precipitate. 
Randy, disorderly. 

Rann, a fish roe. 

Rath, quick. 

Rax, to stretch. 

Redd, to clear up. 

Rede, advice, speech. 
Red-wud, stark mad 
Reek, smoke. 

Reik, a disturbance 
Reird, noise. 

Reise, a sapling. 

Reis ting, gibbing. 

Reive, to plunder. 

Rickie, a neap. 

R in thereout, wanderin ?.. 
Ripe, to search. 

Rit, a scratch. 

Rotten, a rat. 

Roughies, torches. 

Roup, an auction. 

Rouse, commendation. 
Routh, plenty. 

Row, a roll. 

Rudas, a scold. 

Rung, a staff. 


Sackless, innocent 
Sair, severe. 

Sair een^ weak eyes. 

Sap, a ninny. 

Sough, a willow. 

Sarnie, a mute. 

Set^t, a scratch. 

Semlum, a worthless fello', 
Scot^fished, disgusted. 
Scauther, to scorch. 

Screed, to tear. 

Scunner, to loathe. 

Seid suas, strike up. 

Seip, to ooze. 
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Skand, base coin. 

Shaugled^ worn down. 

^haw^ leaf of a bulbous root. 
Skilpit^ insipid. 

Skogk, there. 

SkuU, a shoveL 
Sic, such. 

Siccan, such like. 

Stccar, sure. 

Single soldier, private soldier. 
Skaivie, harebrained. 
Skaterumple, an awkward per¬ 
son. 


Sketg^h, shy. 

Skeneoccle, a dagger. 
Sketclurs, skates. 

Skto, a huL 
Skits, quizzing. 

Skrimp, to economise. 
Skuldueldery, loose talk. 
Skyte, a contemptible fellow 
Slack, a hollow. 

Sinister, to do slovenly. 
Slink, worthless. 

Sloan, a rebuflf. 

Sloken, to quench. 

Smaik, a mean fellow. 
Smoor, to smother. 

Snap, n biscuit. 
Sneck-drawer, a sneak. 
Sneckit, cut. 


Snell, severe. 

Sonsy, handsome. 
Soothjast, honest. 
Somer, a beggar 
Sough, a sigtL 
Soupii, swept. 

Souple, a switch. 

Sowens, milk jMrridge. 
Spaed, foretold. 

SMng, to leap. 
S^rry-gfvss, asparagus. 
Speer, to inquire. 

Sconce, a pantry. 

^iolt to climb. 

Splore, a frolic. 

SPerran, a purse. 


Seattle, a scramble. 

S^eagh, cattle-stealing. 
^reicherie, moveables. 

Spunk, a match. 

Stammel, reddish. 

Slang, a long pole. 

Steen, to shut. 

Steer, to disturb. 

Stickit stibbler, a halting 
preacher. 

Stteve, firm. 

Sting and ling, by force, 

Stait, to stagger. 

Stoop and rocp, completely. 
Stouthrief, theft with violence. 
Stunkard, silent. 

Sumpk, a dunce. 

Sune or syne, early or late. 
Sunkets, delicacies. 

Sunkie, a low stool. 

Surcingle, a girth. 

Swanking, active. 

Swarf, to swoon. 

Swear, reluctant. 

Swither, to doubt. ^ 

Sybor, a kind of onion. 

Synd, to rinse. 

Syne, since. 
fyver, a sewer. 


Tailaie, entail. 

Tait, a small quantity. 
Tale-pyet, a tell-tale. 
Tammie^norie, a whimucal 


person. 
Tappit hen, 
of wine. 


about three pints 


Toss, a glass. 

Tatty, a potato. 

Taupy, a foolish woman. 
Tafwse, a leathern strap. 

Tent, care. 

Thae, thir, these. 

Thairm, catgut. 

Thigging and soming, genteel 
begging. 



OLossAnr. 


TKeU^ to endure. 

ThcwUss, Spiritless. 

ThmWt to twist. 

Thrre^t to assert. 
Through^taH€, a flat grave¬ 
stone. 

Tillyvally^ trifling. 

TirrivU. a fit of temper. 

Tiiiu, sister. 

7W, a fojt. 

Toom^ empty. 

Tout^ the pet. 

TcwiUdf rumpled. 

Tow. flax. 

Troke, to bargain. 

Troteosio, a nding-hood. 
TuilMtOt a scuffle. 

Twasomo, a pair. 

a Queer fellow. 

7>w/,to lose. 


Cr/xiV, oil 

UmqukiUt deceased. 
Unco, very. 

Unicnty, needless. 
VoquoSoi, whisky. 


Visio, inspection. 
Viverc, victuals 


WahsUr, a weaver. 

Vh^iuUeit, a mortgage. 
iVao, sad. 

Waff carlo, a low-born person. 
Wale, to choose. 

WallydraigU, a feeble person. 
Wame, the belly. 

Wam^isk, to toss about. 
WanchancU, dangerous. 


Wanton, curse. 

Wa^, a stroke. 

Ware, to spend. 

Warstle, to straggle. 

Waxier, a trident. 

Wee, little. 

Weid, a feverish coM 
'^^ghbawk, scalea 

Whampio, a blow. 

Whang, a strap. 

Wkeen, a few. 

jogging 

Whtgmalearie, ginicracle. 
Whtllywha, to wheedla 
Whim whams, whimsical fan 
ciea 

Whiskie, one-horse chaise. 
Whittie^hattie, shuffling. 
Whommle, to upset. 
Willawins, well-a-day. 
Willyaid, wilful. 

Wimble, to meander. 

Woodie, the gallows. 
Worricow, a scarecrow. 

Wowf, crazed. 

Wud, mad. 

Wyliecoat, an under vest. 
Wyte, blame. 


a pedlar. 
Yom, active. 

Yammer, to whine. 
Yanking, pushing. 
Yaud, an old mare. 
Yelioch, to yell. 
Yestreen, last evening. 
Yeti, a gate. 

Yill, lie. 

Yon, that. 

Yowl, a yelL 


THB END. 


Bra<fbtny, Aentw, d* Ce. Ld., Fnnttre, Londm and Tonbridge, 
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